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(Continued from Page 1) 
‘Then we would combine sentences 
gradually for this testing—such as: 
A boy and girl are running. 
‘The boy is flying a kite. The 
girl is pulling a wagon. 

‘We emphasized the use of simple 
stick figures and large, rapid 
drawings \ colored crayols. 
We discouraged detailed or fussy 
drawings, We wanted only enough 
to show that the child got the 
idea behind the symbol and we 
did not want a lot of time con- 
sumed or wasted by this part of 
the work. 

Now we were ready to write 
reading material accompanying the 
text and which would tell the story 
depicted by the pictures but written 
in such a way that the child 
would be enabled to show the 
ideas he gained from reading the 
material by use of drawing or the 
other art media mentioned. In 
“other words we were aiming at 
something that would prove-to us 
that the child was really reading 
—depending on what he could get 
from the printed symbols without 
any help from the pictures in the 
book. ; 

To this end, we wrote in chart 
form, small stories about the pictures 
embodying the language that would 
be used in informal discussions 
about ““these” pictures, were we 
working with hearing children. For 
example, we wrote the following 
stories to accompany the pictures 
in the book of the first, unit: 

Picture No. 1—Dick went out~ 
doors. He raked leaves. He put 
them into a basket. He {s do- 
ing a stunt. He is standing on 
his head. He wants Jane to 
look at him. He 1s saying, 
“Look; look." 

Picture No. 2—Dick is falling over 
backwards. He is upsetting the 
basket of leaves. He is sur- 
prised. He is saying, “Oh, oh, 
oh!” 

Picture No. 3—The basket of 
leaves fell on Dick. He is 
laughing. He is saying, ‘Look, 
look, oh, look.” 

Now we had the source material 
or the definite lahguage construc- 
tions, expressions and vocabulary for 
which we -had to prepare and so our 
next problem was to give the child 
@ conceptual background for this 
particular language. We did this by 
giving him some actual experience 
that would enable us to bring in a 
use of such language at the time 
of the experience—or by grasping 
an opportunity that came up in 
class, These experiences were not 
necessarily duplications of the ex- 
perience in the story—in fact it is 
better if they are not as we are 


ute icing (with brown sugar), hyor- 
ost, swiss steak, harvard beets, 
croutons, lemon ple (filling), Jemou 
ple (meringue), lemon pie (pastry), 
cake, brown sugar 


many more things. 


ne Moor, 4A. Sr. 


I can make—Tomato sandwiches, 
stewed tomatoes, boiled potatoes, 
boiled celery, boiled cabbage, stew- 


parsnips, steamed squash, 
sauce, baked potatoes, cabbage sal- 
ad, baked squash, boiled turnips, 
cranberry sauce, baked apple, mar- 
guerites, rolled oats porridge, corn- 
meal porridge, orange slices, cocoa, 
farina porridge, poached egg, vita 
B with rolled oats, creamy egg. 
—Margherita Pesce, 1V Br. 


I can make—Crabapple jelly, can- 
ned tomatoes, canned tomatoes with 
juice, peach shortcake, pumpkin 
filling, pastry, beef stew, butter 
{cing, kibbee, meat loaf, cheese 
sauce, suffed baked potatoes, apple 
dumplings, lemon safice, cocoanut 
cream pie, hamburg tarts, seven 
minute icing, love letters, beef roll 
filling, beef loaf, butterscotch cream 
pie and many more things. 

—Christina Bennett, “4A Sr 


I can make—Canned tomatoes, 
crabapple jelly, canned whole to- 
matoes with tomato juice, butter 
icing, muffins, pan fried liver, pan| 
fried bacon, scalloped potatoes, deep 
apple pie, carrot pudding, lemon 
sauce, plain pastry, seven minute 
icing, mayonnaise dressing, waldorf 
salad, cabbage rolls, meat ball cas- 
serole, apple crisp, lemon ple (fill- 
ing and pastry), meringue, boiled 
frosting and many more things. 

—Joy Saunderson, 4A Sr. 


I can make—Cream of tomato 
soup using canned soup, pea soup 
using canned soup, poached eggs, 
toast sticks, peanut butter sand- 
wiches, soft cooked eggs, egg nog, 
lemonade, fruit cup, tomato sand- 
wiches, cucumber sandwiches, raw 
tomato juice, thin bread and butter, 
tomato and cucumber salad, stewed 
tomatoes, broiled tomato halves, 
peaches for dessert, stuffed tomato 
salad, tomato wing salad, a fruit 
drink, stuffed tomato salad with 
cabbage, boiled potatoes, pan-fried 
sausage, boiled carrots, cabbage sal- 
ad, boiled onion, boiled celery, ham- 
burg steak, boiled cauliflower, boiled 
broccoli, boiled cabbage, apple slices, 
stewed tomatoes, boiled turnip, boil- 
ed beets, boiled squash, boiled par- 
snips, mashed potatos, boiled spin- 
ach, sliced apples, canned vegetable 
soup, apple sauce, baked potatoes, 
steamed squash, baked squash, 


muffins, boiled beets, cheese muf- 
fins, liver and bacon, cheese muf- 
fins using sour milk, cornmeal 
muffins with dates, \Harlequim 
muffins, apple muffins, baked ap- 
ple, bran muffins, cranberry sauce, 
waffles, marguerites, sour milk 
cheese biscuits, emergency biscuits, 
sour milk fruit biscuits, tea bis- 
cults, cheese biscuits, orange bis- 
cuits, sour milk tea. biscuits, fruit 


scones, pineapple, cabbage and| The girls of 4 Academic did a 
marshmallow salad, date biscuits,| good job of preparing the dinner, 
date filling, banana salad, fruit|/The dinner was very delicious. 


rolls, beef roll, butterscotch muf- 
fins, Dutch apple cakes. and re- 
frigerator rolls, 

—Eleanor Tacknyk, 2V1i Sr. 


—VJoyce Rath, Gc. 


Birthday Dinner 
‘There was a birthday dinner for 
Intermediate girls and boys at 11: 
15 A. M. on Wednesday, April 13, 
1955. The guests were Marie Al- 


Birthday Dinner 

The morning of April the sixth, 
at eleven twenty, I greeted the 
guests who came for dinner. 

The table was decorated with 
Easter symbols and was very attrac- 
tive. The cake, which I made was 
iced and decorated very prettily by 
Rosemary Burnadz. 

My guests were: James Labadle, 
Edward Rosengren, Tony Graat, 
Margherita Pesci, Margaret Reid, 
Normal Thompson, and Louise St. 
Pierre. They had a delicious meal 
of tomato soup, croutons, roast beef, 
Potatoes, carrots, onions and, for 
dessert, lemon souffle pie, birthday 
sponge cake and coffee. 


The two girls who served with me 
were Joan Cullen and Diane Moon. 
Both these girls did a wonderful 
Job of serving. 

I hope everyone enjoyed their 
birthday dinner and were as de- 
lighted as I was being hostess for 
it. Isabel Nugent, G.C. 


Delinelle and Billy O'Neill. Rose- 
mary Buynadz and Maryanne Kw- 
andibens were the servers. I was the 
hostess, 

We had hot spiced grape juice, 
potato chips, mashed potatoes, 
boiled cabbage, lemon snow with 
Jemon custard sauce, cookies and 
butterhorns for the dessert. First, 


On March the sixteenth, at about 
11:15 o'clock, I returned to the 
Home Economics room and waited 
for the three boys and five girls to 
come there. 


I put dishes on the table. After 
a few minutes, Simone « Olivier, 
David Forrest, Paul Simmons, Mary 
Gwalter, Lowell Newsted, Marilyn 
Bishop, Jean Drury and Shirley De- 
Wolfe shook hands with me and I 
sald, “Happy Birthday” to them. 

Shirley Girdler, Mary Anne Kw- 
andibens and I served the food. We 
had tomato bouillon, mashed pota- 
toes, cabbage and braised short ribs, 
carrots, onions, gravy and butter- 
scotch cream pie. -They sald “Oh 
Boy! It was good to eat!” Then, 
there was the lovely cake with light- 
ed candles. The candles were on it 
to look like a shamrock. While they 
blew out the candles, they drank tea. 
They were finished about 12:10 
o'clock. —Margaret Gansky, G.C. 


Recently the boys have 


Dennie and Grant Drury checked 
all the windows of the girls’ and 
boys’ residences and replaced the 
broken sash cords in many of them. 

Sometimes we get chairs to repalr 
with broken spindles, then we have 
to turn new spindles on our lathe 
to match the others. 

We still have many jobs to 
before starting our outside wor! 
Such as, putting up new tracks for 
drapes in the senfor and intermed- 
fate study rooms at the girls’ resi- 
denice. 


also have many jobs come in 


(To 
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Muss K. B. Daty 


require our immediate atten- 
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week the buys started thelr 


a 
uot, 
dressing, creamed 


cooked salad 


I can make—Crabapple Jelly, can-|cabbage and creamed carrots. 


ned tomatoes, canned tomatoes 
(with tomato juice), popovers, but- 
ter icing, pumpkin ple (filling), 


051 
SH 


which they will take home 
e. They work at these pro- 
between the maintenace jobs. 
Billy Wilks {s making a coffee 


iturin itt lit S 


names on the placecards with some |- 


—Anita Jackson, 1A Sr./ little cookie umbrellas. The guests table, Donald Dennie a book stand, 


I can make—Popcovers, broiled|cur grace before they sat down. 


= pumpkin pie (pastry), biscuit crust, tomatoes, stewed tomatoes, baked 


found thelr nanies. Then, we sald|and Grant Drury and Leslie Brown 


are both making chests of 
‘The two girls, who helped. me do- - 
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Special Problems of f Deaf Drivers 


BE J. STANNARD 
Director of Research and ‘Development, T Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University. 


‘There is no clear picture as to how much or in what way deaf drivers 
contribute to the traffic accidents in America. In official reporting systems 


they are combined with other “physical defects”. 


Such other physical 


defects account for less than one percent of all accidents, so that deaf 
drivers would appear to be involved in only one traffic accident in thou- 
sands. Furthermore, the accidents in which they are involved, and for 
which this deficiency is reported, in only a small number of: cases does 


deafness probably contribute to the 


deafness whether it contributes or not, and most accidents to 


would have occurred regardless of 


accidents, for police tend to 
, people 
the deafness. 


Special studies in Pennsylvania +. 


and»New Jersey some years ago.of 
persons who were both deaf and 
speechless indicated an accident ex- 
perience considerably less than av- 
erage. It has generally been as- 
sumed that. this favorable record 
was due to over-compensation on 
the part of deaf drivers. It may be 
equally true that instead of over- 
compensating by carefulness, fewer 
deaf drivers, particularly among the 
young people, experience that surge 
of satisfaction in flashy driving 
which costs us so many accidents 
among those not yet fully mature. 

Problems of Deafness to Driver 

‘Traffic experts recognize a number 
of situations in which deafness 
handicaps a driver. Drivers with 
full hearing” may” expe. ienée “the 
same problems when noise levels in 
the vehicle or outside are high, and 
prevent them from hearing properly. 

1, Warning to give way to an 
overtaking vehicle. This handicap 
may be overcome by careful use 
of the left-hand outside rear-view 
mirror. 

2. Police signals and ‘structions 
sometimes cause difficulty. Most 
competent police officers accompany 
audible signals by visible guestures. 
The principal difficulty comes when 
the deaf person has to be stopped 
for a violation in which failure to 
heed the sound warning sometimes 
emotionally upsets the officer. Driv- 
ing: so as to avoid violation is the 
best way to avoid such difficulty. 

3. Fire and police sirens are im- 
portant warning, but fortunately re- 
Sponse to them is rarely needed. 
Frequently the behavior of other 


traffic gives a sufficient clue to the|’ 


deat person, and when emergency 
Vehicles ave nearby, the flashing 
Ughts which most of them now carry 
are an effective visual warning. par- 
ticularly at night. 

4. The presence of other vehicles, 
especially trucks, is often detected 
by hearing. It is only rarely that 
these cannot also be detected by 
sight, particularly if the driver is 
Unusually alert visually. 

5. Certain road sounds, particu- 
larly: the echoes {from _ buildings, 
bridges, and embankments, are 
helpful in guiding the driver. Many 
of these, such as those due to pave- 
ment irregularity, can be felt also. 

6. Certain car sounds are clues 
to mechanical difficulties, such as 
loose loads, unlatched doors, and 
tires with low pressure. It is only 


Tarely when -these cannot also -be 
felt. 


Many of these difficulties are of 
rare occurrence, and most of the 
situations also yield visual or 
tactual clues. 


Deafness has also its compen- 
sations in driving. 

1. An important source of dis- 
traction is eliminated, particularly 
the conversation with passengers. 
It is possible, of course, for pas- 
sengers to communicate with deaf 
people, but the tendency is much 
less than in normal people. 

2. Noise, particlarly for long 
periods and at. high levels, such 
as is encountered in many kinds 
of driving, is ‘definitely fatiguing. 
Hence the deaf person has a& 
certa'n freedom from en important 
source of fatigue in driving. 


3. Deaf people have heightened 
habits of visual attention, and 
this is probably the greatest ad- 
vantage of deafness in driving. 


Pedestrians and Cyclists 

Probably much more important 
than their difficulty as drivers is 
the difficulty of deaf people as pe- 
destrians. This is partly because 
motorists. use the audible warning 
‘much more frequently for pedes- 
trians than for other motorists, 
and partly because the awareness 
of ‘approaching traffic, especially 
in daytime, is often a hearing 
problem. These are not insur- 
mountable handicaps, if the person 
is aware of them, but the very 
old deaf may not be sufficiently 
aware. 


Aids to Deaf Drivers 

Hearing aids in general have not 
been considered effective in aiding 
those who are hard of hearing, 
and in general deaf drivers are 
apparently as well or better off if 
they do not try to use them while 
driving. 

Outside rear-view mirrors, ¢8- 
pecially, on the left side are ex- 
tremely useful for deaf drivers. 
Careful habits in their use must 
be formed if they are to give best 
results. Most states now limit griv- 
ing of deaf people to vehicles 50 
equipped. 


Attitude of License Authorities _ 

Although legislation has been 
proposed over many years in at 
least half a dozen states to Umit 
in some manner the driving of 
deaf people, such legislation has 
never been passed, and 50, 50 far as 
I know, there is no specific law 


Concerning the operation of vehic- 
les on the highways by deaf drivers. 
| Laws probably could be enacted 
which would favor deaf drivers, 
but. it is probable that these would 
it in greater restrictions than 
attempts to deal with the motor 
vehicle administrators who are 
more familiar with the problems 
of deaf drivers than the general 
public and the legislators. 

Deafness is not a matter of great 
concern to motor vehicle adminis- 
trators. In the first place, the ac- 
cident experience of these people 
is not unfavorable. Hence, most 
states, and the American Associat- 
fon of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
duly restrict the licenses of deaf 
rivers to the operation of the 
vehicles equipped with the mirrors 
mentioned before. 

There are certain problems in 
examining deaf drivers, particularly 
on the road tests. If the examiners 
have been trained at all, they 
hhave been taught certain signs 
which any deaf person can readily 
understand that enable. them to 
direct the applicant over the course 
on which the exmination is given. 
For certain manoeuvres, the car is 
parked and the examiner writes the 
instructions for the manoeuvre. In 
general taking along a tranaiator to 

pany the driver and transmit 
the instructions on the road test is 
frowned upon, since the distractions 
to both the examiner and the ap- 
Plicant outweigh the advantages. 

There have been a number of 
proposals, and in a few midwestern 
states a regulation that deaf drivers 
as well as certain others be limited 
to lower speeds. This has never 
proved very successful for two rea- 


sons. First, it is almost impossible |° 


to enforce because those cars which 
must drive below the conventional 
speed Umits are not marked for the 
attention of the enforcement agen- 
cles. Second, under certain circum- 
stances of modern traffic, particu- 
larly on expressways, the driver who 
is Umited to half of the average 
speed presents a distinct hazard 
which considerably outweighs that 
of his possible deafness. No statis- 
tical experience establishes the need 
for such lower speeds. 

—The Illinois Advance. 

—>—_ 


A Reading Program for 
Grades 

(Continued from April Issue) 

In writing the on the 
pictures, we had done Several things 
that were most unorthodox from 
the standpoint of the usually ac- 
cepted procedures in teaching the 
deaf. Since an idea of verb tense 
is one of the most difficult things 
to teach, the past tense is the only 
one ordinarily presented in the early 
years. The present progressive tense 
is not introduced at all until the 
third year in school when the child 
is expected to learn to use it. 
However, in our charts we decided 
to try introducing it for the concept 
phase only, at this time, and we 
do not hesitate to use the present 
perfect when it is indicated. Another 
unorthodox procedure was the in- 


Number 8 


troduction of direct discourse. For 
@ number of reasons that would be 
extraneous to. the purposes of this’ 
paper in that they have to do with 
language teaching methods, deaf 
children have not been taught the 
direct quotation language construc- 
tion in the primary years at all. 
However, since we were di ig with 
concept only, and. not op a Jan- 
gauge, we felt justified in introducing 
it as it was most necessary if the 
child were to get any idea at all 
of the significance of the printed 
lines under the pictures in the text. 
Another difficulty facing us was the 
fact that such natural conversa- 
tional “small talk” as look, look— 
oh look had not generally been 
used in teaching the deaf previous- 
ly. The deaf child was incapable 
of using it and was unaware of its 
going on about him. Our whole 
emphasis having been placed - on 
the type of language used .in writ- 
ing, we neglected the informal—the 
conversational, the more natural 
forms. It has been one of the. no- 
ticeable weaknesses in our approach 
in that as our children get older 
and are, placed’ in various social 
situations, they are often unable to 
make the littl natural comment 
or return required in the ordinary 
conversational situation. As our ex- 
periment progressed, we found that 
yit was possible to get over the 
natural significance of such com- 
ment as “Oh, look” when we had 
a real situation that called for such 
@ comment and, having our purpose 
in mind, we remembered to use it 
on our charts at that time. We 
also made every effort.to use natural 
vocabulary—not to be ‘boufi by 
traditional vocabulary. 


We handled the problem of the 
present’ progressive tense as it usu- 
ally has been’ done except that we 
stopped at the concept step and 
did nothing along lines of having 
the child learn to use it himself 
at this point. We used the present 
Progressive whenever opportunity 
presented itself to do so in writing 
items based on the child’s pwn ex- 
perience. We were careful\to use 
verbs whose past tenses were al- 
ready famillar to the child, when 
we first explained the difference 
between the two tenses. The teacher 
told a child to perform a con- 
tinuous “Action such- as that of 
bouncing a ball for a long time. 
While the child was carrying out 
this action, the teacher wrote on 
the board, “Joe is bouncing the 
ball.” She pointed out that he 
was doing it now—that he had 
not stopped. Then as soon as he 
finished the action, the teacher 
quickly erased the words is bounc- 
ing and called on some child to 
come up and write the past form 
bounced in its place. 


‘We were now ready to provide or 
grasp experiences and build experi- 
ence charts so thatthe language 
was directly connected with the, ex- 
perience. Examples of some of the 
charts based on actual experience 
in preparation for the reading’ of 
the first unit were as follows: 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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deprived of acquiring the speech of 


Deafnes. “= his mother tonque and is thereby 
e M7 Lf leprive of 

Its Educational Implications Tee acrenaat a aaa or eae 
By Richard W. Flint munication. 


Deafness thus become a multiple 
handicap in that it is not only a 
physical handicap but also an-edu- 
cational and, social one. If we un- 


symbols. Down through the ages 
berstand deafness and its educat-| most civilizations have devised an 
onal implications, we must first un- | alphabet which enabled its user to 
erstand the function of our own|assemble the different letters or 
vee of hearnig and its relationship|characters into a multiplicity of |“erstand the profound relationship 
rear own educational development. | words. Not only one-word ideas but|Detween hearing and learning, we 
srobably fost of us consider our-|#ls0 complex ideas can be produced can readily understand why the edu- 


ves to be fairly well educated and, | >Y arranging several words in groups |°#tlonal handicap 1s the greatest 
asked, would attribute, and right- | °F sentences and thus we can ex-|Dandicap of deafness. Deafness is 
by far the greatest educational 


fy so, the greatest of our edu-| Press our thoughts in connected lan- 
cs rely growth sca ita able guage. In this manner we can ex- handicap with which a mentally 
educational system. However, learn- | Press and receive ideas on the high- normal child must cope and special 
ing and formal education, as we education is mandatory because: 
iknow them, hinge on our innate in- 1, When a deaf child enters 
lligence and the proper function- school, he is already five to 
ing of the five senses which are God six years educationally re- 
tarded because deafness has 


ven, The optimum development of 
our innate intelligence depends upon primarly’ through speech which is, deprived him of all the vast 
in itself, completely dependent on amount of knowledges usually 


he proper functioning of the five 

enses during the earlier years of our | normal functioning ear. acquired during pre-school 
hives. The olfactory (smell) sense and} Next we must realize that our own years and upon which all 
the senses of touch and of taste formal education continues.|makes a point of special value and 


2. Deafness deprives a child of| Worthy of our best consideration, 
both the natural acquisition| when he advises those especially in- 
of speech and an understand- | terested in deaf children to see to 
ing of language. {t that these youngsters are made 

3. A deaf child cannot benefit | to feel that they do have an import- 
from the regular classroomjant place in the real world. Dr. 
procedures or methods emp- 
loyed in public schools, elther 
with or without a hearing aid. 


‘use of compound and complex| The educational problem of the 
tances, All of this-wo tsarned to)déaf is much greater than most 
-{do by the age of five years. None|hearing people can imagine, how- 
of this learning, however, can be|ever, the results of special education 
attributed to formal education but|for the deaf are tremendous when 
rather to the fact that we were|we realize that just a little over two | ness of deaf children would consist 
blessed with our sense of hearing. [hundred years ago the deaf were 
Next we must understand that |considered uneducable—classed as @ knowledge of self and 
from the moment of our birth cry|children, imbeciles, and madmen } mism. In other words, parents, 
until we became of school age we|and deprived of all civil rights. chers and other real friends 
were continually recelving and as-| Today the deeds’ of the deaf speak 
similating words which became the|for themselves—after 12 to 15 
vocabulary upon which our future] years of special education they em- 
learning depended. Meaningful un-|erge into society as educated, in- 
derstanding of spoken language en- | dependent, self-supporting and law- 
‘abled us to give and receive simple | abiding citizens. A real tribute to 
consider that about 75% of alljone word ideas at first and later on|the deaf, who according to author 
Kmowledge gained is acquired thro-}the more complex thoughts of con-| Harry Best are “‘a group of people 
ugh our sense of audition (hearing).|nected language. By the time welin our society who bear a grievous 
‘The formal education which we| Were of school age we 8|burden and are the most misunder- 
received was built upon @ vast am-|Vocabulary of from 3,000 to 6§00|stood among the sons of men but 

dunt of Xnowledge acquired during |Words which we could correctly We | who are the gamest of them all.” 
pre-school years. Actually the|>¥ reproducing them ourselves with —The Rushmore Beacon. 
foundstion for further learning is| 00d articulate speech or unde” 

well establiahed by the time one is | sand, eit meaning when spoken) © Working Towards the 
five years old, There can be no |? omer | se tne apuity to|Happiness of Deaf Children 
Dr. Helmer R. Myklebust, eminent 


earning, without a oasic knowledge 
ocabulary, tanding understand the speech of others and 
rahe Sloanbaracy of authority on the deaf and thelr pro- 


1 means of communi- | t0 produce speech of ‘our own is 
Gaia rngaal Ecco tniah of are possible only as long as the sense blems, makes an excellent point, we ey aie bs re 
ction ‘normal sequlition of Wiis [of hearing is in proper functioning fel with, these {elas re ade themselves that living is in- 
of hearing during eurly childhood) order. The natural acquisition of |He~ makes such observations as 8 deed a worthwhile and a wonderful 
None of these abilities is the birth. Speech 1s totally dependent upon & conclusion to”an important paper|experience at base. Such # happy 
Might of a deaf child and therefore, sense of hearing which ts not de- titled, “Towards a New Understand-|attitude as this the adult himself 
we must consider the relative im- fective, Speech is learning because ing of thé Deaf Child," which was|can develop sincerely will be of the 
‘one Is.exposed to or bombarded ‘with | presented as‘ the key note address greatest worth to the learning child. 
speech from birth on. ‘At about 18]at the meeting of. the Convention of | It will help the young at last to feel 
months to 2 years we attempt to ctors of the Deaf|that indeed the real world 1s all 
imitate the speech that we have right. It will help convince the 
been exposed to for nearly two years. young deaf child to know that in- 
‘The fact that you and I speak and deed there is a real place for the 
understand language rests entirely} Dr. Myklebust, at the end of his} young deaf in it. 
on the fact that we heard during the |jearned and immensely helpful pa-| Finally, as Dr. Myklebust the 
early formative years of our lives.| per, states: “One of the primary |wonderful dividend paid berg ext 
Once we begin to see all of the} concerns of the new understanding|ward to the adults concerned will 
ramifications which deafness in in- of the deaf child should be to the to-|be an honest and inspiring sense of 
fancy imposes, we can have a more tal happiness of that child. Happi-|achlevement they will enjoy in this 
intelligent understanding of it. Deaf-|ness comes from freedom from anx- | process of passing along such good 
ness not only deprives a child of his|fety, guilt and insecurity. It is ap-| convictions to the children in their 
sense of hearing, but, of even great-|parent that the deaf child must be|care—H. W. Smi.h in the Ohio 
er impact, Is the fact that he is|assured over and over again that | Chronicle. 


In order that we may better un- 


the deaf child.” 
Annals of the Deaf, Sept., 1953, P. 
357.) 


It seems to us that Dr. Myklebust: 


fsre essential for exploring and 
derstanding our whole environ- 
fment. 

Of these latter two senses, the 
nse of our hearing is by far the 


not only through the use of 
sentences but also through 
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educational handicap. The blind, 
the crippled and the cerebal palsied 
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ren. Sensitive children react 
strongly to the views and atti 
of admired adults with whom they 


Fa 


feapped children. This is a tremen- 
dous help educationally when we 


nate intelligence. Once we have & 
clear ‘understanding of the relation- 
ship of hearing to learning, then and 
only then, can we begin to under- 
stand why the deprivation of the 
sense of hearing creates an educa- 
tlonal problem of Gargantuan pro- 
Portion. 

All learning !s based upon sym- 
bols. All ideas, as well as all of the 
higher thought processes, are com- 
pletely dependent upon the use of 
some kind or system of symbols. 
We cannot think or reason without 


ihe 


Agriculture and Mechanics 


Shop 
MR. J. W. HODGSON 
Editor’s Note: Although the follow- 
ing article was prepared for the 
May Canadian, it outlines very well 


the procedure and scope of the 
work of the shop concerned and is 


of sufficient general interest to be 
timely even in, October. 


On previous occasions we have 
described to our readers the activi- 
tles of our shop in the Spring and 
Fall. Now it is our privilege to discuss 
some of our Winter term work in 
metal trades. 


It would seem most informative 
if we were to list some of, the pro- 
Jects completed in the shop this term. 
In that way it will be easier for 
parents and other readers to evalu- 
ate our work under three headings 
ls, the wide range of opportunities 
for experience and practice which 
the pupil has in two to four years 
in the shop (b) how project work 
can be directed to form a practical 
course of studies rather than ending 
in a jumble of hit and miss exper- 
fences. (c) the value of the shop to 
the school in maintenance and new 
development work. 


May we explain at the outset for 
the benefit of new readers, that all 
project and repair work for the 
school fs requisitioned for. These in 
turn are passed upon by the super- 
intendent who directs them to the 
shop which not only ‘has the equip- 
ment necessary, but where it will fit 
into the training programme. Seldom 
is there a project requiring immedi- 
ate action. In such cases the pupil 
who is best able or who would gain 
the most from it will do the job. In 
all other cases the project is handed 
out to the pupil or pupils when they 
are ready for it and where the job 
is a step further along in their 
training. The instructor then works 
with the pupil in solving or laying 


At Work in 


ie 
pressure cooker and thirteen large 


out the new problem and by cons- 
tant rechecking, watching for errors 
in measurement and procedure, lack 
of understanding, and other dim- 
culties, arrives at a product-in which 
the pupil can have pride of accom- 
plishment. 

Requisitions by themselves often 
fail to provide all the steps necessary 
so these geps must filled in by in- 
dividual or class instruction. Pro- 
jects must be originated which bridge 
these blanks. Often ideas for good 
projects have come from other mem- 
bers of the staff and for these we 
are particularly grateful. Since many 
times we are required to design the 
object requested we can make variat- 
lons to bring the project to the pro- 
per level. 


In addition to the projects listed 
the boys have made for themselves 
two or more articles which may be 
taken home. In many cases these are 
small metal furniture, wastepaper 
baskets, articles for farms, etc. This 
work is necessary among new shop 
pupils to gain experiences which 
they can call upon in doing repair 
projects later. In welding, black- 
smithing threading and sheet metal 
work this is their first introduction 
to it. Some jobs are large and com- 
plicated, other have been done in a 
few hours. 


Projects for the school property 
include five picnic tables, two large 
heavy-duty teeters with three boards 
on each, a large swing accommodat- 
ing four children, a long slide, a hor- 
\zontal ladder and a reinforced rose 
trellis; repairing swings. 


Projects for the gymnasium—a 
copper footbath, metal clothes-line, 
brackets for shower room towels, re- 
pair of forty lockers and shelving in 
tockers, dust pans, five metal- 
‘egged dressing room benches, gym- 
nasium metal signs and two high 
refereeing stools. 

Projects for the kitchen—Planting 
and growing 36 pots of narcissus for 
Christmas followed by a similar num- 
ber of amaryllis for the dining room. 
constructing two new food serving 
parts, a copper drip pan for the 


bake pans. 


Projects for school maintenance— 
Heavy blacksmithed brackets for the 
electricial panel, brackets to hold 
new street lights on poles. Welded 
brackets for boiler room lights, floor 
drain plates cut and drilled, short 
lengths of special stove pipe and 
assorted welding jobs. 


Projects for school farm—Re- 


Placement of the side and bottom of 


THE CANADIAN 
————— 
Following the teaching demon. 
stration, a fashion show was held in 
the school auditorium, by the girly 
from’ the sewing and beauty cultury 
classes. This demonstration included 


the ash dumping wagon, welding up 
a (completely new stone boat, an 
all-metal. welded table for the 
dairy, metal “faced hogtroughing 
and brackets, two community nests 
for the chicken house, circular wa- 
ter pans for poultry, new wheel- 
barrow for feeding cattle,r floor 
drain plates for the dairy, welding 
repairs on the disc plow, reflooring 
and welding on the snowplow, as well 
as emergency repairs to implements 
and dairy equipment. 

Projects for other shops—Large 
metal pan for under the new press, 
threaded rods and blacksmithed cor- 
ner brackets for new chairs, welding 
repairs to Printshop chase, two large 
funnels, repair of garbage cans, re- 
pair of filing cabinet. 

Projects for residences—Repairing 
and making many radiator evapora- 
tion pans, repairing trunks, tricycles, 
wagons, roller-skates, sleighs, skates 
ete, candle holders and a bird bath. 


Projects for classroom use—A doz- 
en candle holders for speech work, 
chart stand for speech, correspon- 
dence trays, metal cabinet for stor- 
ing movie films, a film winding and 
repairing device and some mechan- 
cial building sets. 


One cannot study the preceeding 
st without becoming aware of the 
endless precision measuring neces- 
sary; the hours of cutting and weld- 
ing of steel, of laying out, cutting, 
forming, wiring, soldering, riveting 
etc. of different gauges of sheet 
metal, and the valuable experience 
in making replacement parts in 
repair work. 

Many times our pupils are brought 
together in a huddle around some 
boy's particular problem or where the 
teacher is making some repair or 
machine adjustment which all should 
see. 


Project work is an excellent train- 
ing medium in that the pupil is mak- 
ing sométhing purposeful and in the 
case of repair work is often dupli- 
cating or strenthening what some- 
body else made, thus giving pride 
of achievement. 

Behind the whole programme lies 
our purpose primarily to develop 
good work habits and assist the 
coordination of mind and muscles so 
that regardless of future vocation 
the pupil is better fitted to doa 
better job. 

———___ 


Ontario School for the 
Deaf ‘Visitors’ Day’ Well 
Attended 
In spite of adverse weather con- 
ditions on Wednesday afternoon 
June 2, many parents and friends 
took advantage of ‘Visitors’ Day”, 
at the Ontario School for the Deaf 
to inspect the exhibition of pupils’ 
work of the acedemic and vocational 
classes; to view at first hand the 
manner of teaching followed throu- 
shout the various age groups; to 
enjoy the fashion show, and in the 
evening, the athletic demonstration 

in the boy's gymnasium. 


VISITS CLASSROOMS 


About an hour was spent in the 
different class rooms, by the five 
groups of guests, conducted by the 
senior boys of the school, Peter 
Klym, Peter DeRose, David Elliot, 
Mario Micetick, and Burton Foster, 
watching the teaching methods 
employed by the patient and brill- 
iant teachers in thelr endeavor in 
assisting these hearing - handi- 
capped children to take their fut- 


ure places as an integral part of 
society. 


children’s and sport styles, 
teen age styles. 

The stage setting was enhanced 
this year by a river scene showing 
a. vista of distant purple hills, 9 
tree-bordered river, and in the 
foreground, a most realistic, three. 
dismensions, beached canoe most 
ornately trimmed with bead work 
and ‘Testing beneath a lonely pine, 
The new blue curtains with their 
golden-colored fringe added a fur- 
ther touch of beauty. 


and 


WELCOMES GUESTS 

Previous to the modelling, Mr. 
J. G. Demeza, B,A., B.Paed., spoke 
briefly, extending a cordial wel- 
come to the parents, to the rep- 
resentatives of the Trenton Girl 
Guides and to the senior girls 
from St. Joseph's Convent, Belle- 
ville, and to the friends present. 
Mr. Demeza mentioned that the 
dressmaking as modelled in the 
fashion show was another phase 
‘of school life, as was the beauty 
culture department, and the rhy- 
thm bands—the intermediate, with 
this year as its first, and the sen- 
ior rhythm band. 

Following the sprightly rendi- 
tion of “My Spanish Guitar”, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Alec Gordon, and 
conducted by a most versatile 
leader, the fashion show began 
with two little tots, a little lassie 
in wine and white check dress 
with white collar and cuffs, and a 
wee laddie in blue and white blazer 
effect, and navy blue knee pants. 

Another nice outfit was that of 
a blue ensemble having a full skirt 
and matching cap A novel sport 
costume had a rather Chinese touch 
with long, middy effect blouse in 
pink, worn over pale blue slacks, 
and topped with matching pink 
and blue jockey cap. A pink halter 
dress with side pleats was also ef- 
fective; an all black, sleeveless 
dress merited applause, as did the 
several plaids shown, one with yel- 
low three-quarter piff sleeves; 
and one with white blouse with 
long sleeves. Mauve blouses and 
dresses were also favorites with 
the models. A grey jacket dress 
with matching tiny hat, and a red 
velvet dress, were most chic. 


SENIOR RHYTHM 

Between the modelling of the 
juniors and the seniors, the sen- 
for rhythm band favored with the 
“Overture to Nushka Onaway". 
also arranged by Alec Gordon, 
which, was rendered with ease 
and greatly enjoyed. 

The teen-age styles were all 
praiseworthy, and demonstrated 
a soft pastel green with wide wing 
collar, and tucked skirt; chartreuse « 
and black in sleeveless style; man- 
uve with “V" neckline and sleeve- 
less; shimmering green floral design 
in nylon, very pretty; a short sleeve 
yellow with square neckline and 
narrow black velvet tie sash; a red 
iridiscent taffeta and a red velvet 
also caught the eye. 

The exhibits in the girl's gym- 
asium were exceptionally well done 
and included social studies; geogr- 
aphy, history, travel, samples of 
writing, arithmetic, drawing, speech 
reading, geometry, and art work. 
with fine displays of nature study. 


(Continued on page 7) 


Closing Exercises 
‘the following are the texts of the 
replies made by students to whom 
certificates and awards were pre- 
sented on the occasion of the Clos- 


ing Exercises on.June 15, 1954. | 

SUPERINTENDENT'S AWARD 

it is an honour for me to receive 
the Superintendent’s award. 

I am sorry to be leaving the 
0. 8. D. a8 I've enjoyed being here 
for many years: I know how much 
Mr. Demeza, all the teachers, and 
the housemothers have done to help 
me every year since I first came here 
at five years of age. I am grateful 
for all that has been done by them 
to give me a good education. 

Mr. Demeza, you are very kind to 
give this prize that I am receiving 
for the first time. To you, I want 
to say, “Thank you ever so much”. 

—Claudette Gravelle. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S AWARD 

I am very happy to be one of 
those chosen\to receive the super- 
intendent’s award. 

I realize that Mr. Demeza has 
been very interested in our educa- 
tion and I do hope that he will 
have health to keep up with his 
successful work for many years to 
come. 

‘The training I have received from 
all the teachers and instructors at 
the Ontario School for the Deaf has 
prepared me for a happy and use- 
ful life. I am very gratefull for all 
that has been done for me and I've 
enjoyed life here in every way. 

Mr. Demeza, I want you to know 
how much I appreciate your dona- 
tlon. I thank you, very sincerely. 

—Mary Chong. 


FETTERLY AWARD 
To receive this Memorial Award 
for speech and speech reading 1s a 
special honour and pleasure to me. 
I am certainly grateful to Mrs. 
Fetterly and her daughters for this 
donation. 


I know the value of speech and 
speech-reading in which I have 
gradually improved during my 
thirteen years in this school. I owe 
great deal to all my teachers in 
the junior, intermediate and senior 
schools who did much to help me to 
speak and Iipread well. 


Mrs. Fetterly, please accept my 
appreciation and thanks for your 
Kindness in donating this award. 

—Mary Chong. 


FETTERLY AWARD 

It is a pleasure and an honour 
for me to recelve this Memorial 
Award for Speech and Speech- 
reading. I have studied these two 
subjects for fourteen years. I realize 
that the time has been well spent 
in preparing me for the future. 
I know that good speech and abil- 
ity in speech-reading will be very 
important in helping me to get and 
hold a good position, I am very 
grateful to Mrs. Fetterly and her 
daughters for this donation. Its 
shows their interest in the pupils of 
our school and we appreciate that 
very much. 

1 thank you, Mrs. Fetterly for 
your kindness in donating this 
award. —David Elliot. 


SPEECH BY INTERMEDIATE 
AWARD WINNERS 
Tam very happy because I won 
the Speech Award given to the 
Intermediate Girls this year. 
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I want to thank all the teachers, 
too, who have helped me and 
encouraged me to tall. 


—Catherine McDonald. 


Mr. Demeza and Teachers,- 


Thank you very much for giving 
me the Intermediate Speech Award 
this year. 


I shall keep trying to improve in 
Speech because I like to talk. 
—Jackie Wales. 


VALEDICTORY 
Mr. Demeza, Supervising Te a- 
chers, Parents, Teachers and Fell 
Pupils: 


To-day we are assembled here to 
say farewell to the O.S.D., to our 
superintendent, Mr, Demeza, to our 
teachers, instructors, the matron 
and her staff, the nurse, the super- 
visors, the housemothers, and the 
many girls and boys whom we have 
known for so long. 


We are very grateful to our 
parents for sending us to this 
school for our education. We have 
spent several years here, learning 
many things which were very diff- 
cult. for us. We owe our thanks and 
love to the teachers whose patience 
and perseverance urged us over the 
first and most difficult years of our 
Mves. There will be many more 
difficulties in the future but we will 
try to remember the lessons we 
have learned here and meet what 
we cannot foresee with courage. 


We will remember especially our 
housemothers and supervisors who 
were so helpful in teaching us good 
daily habits and manners and for 
keeping us from doing the wrong 
things. To the nurse and the doc- 
tors, who carefully attended us in 
all our illnesses, we are sincerely 
grateful. The matron and her staff 
have always provided us with the 
kind of food necessary for our 
health. We thank them sincerely. 


To the Province of Ontario we 
express our thanks for providing us 
with such o well-equipped school 
where we have spent many happy 
years preparing to become useful 
citizens of our country. 

We are happy to graduate to-day, 
but there ts also regret in our 
hearts as we say. “Farewell to you 
all, and to our school which we will 
visit as often as possible." 

—Mary Chong. 


Field Day Results 

Wednesday, May 19, O.S.D. Field 
Day, proved to be a lovely crisp day. 

Mary O'Neil broke the Senior 
Goftball Throw Record by throw- 
ing the ball a distance of 144 feet. 
The former record was 141 feet 
5 in. Several other former records 
were tied. 

Congratulations to the following 
Girls’ who are the Champions and 
Runners-Up: 

Senior Champion—Doreen 
Senior Runner-up—Pessy 
* Pranier. * 
Intermediate 
Brant. 

Intermediate Runner-up—Sheilagh 
Kerr. 

Junior Champion—Marlene 
well. 

Junior Runner-up—Patsy Bishop. 

The following girls were suc- 
cessful in obtaining sufficient points 
to merit Athletic Pins. 


Brown. 
DeLa- 


Champion—Sarah 


Cald- 


Points received for winning Ice 
Races were added to Field Day 
points, 

In order to obtain a pin a girl 
must have at least three points and 
have entered at least three events. 


INTERMEDIATE GIRLS 
Sarah Brant, Christina Bennett, 
Sheilagh Kerr, Lyla Garnett, Coll- 
een Williams, Jeanette Masel, 
Joanne Brontmier, 


SENIOR GIRLS 
Peggy DeLaFranier, Doreen Bro- 
wn, June Bailey and Mary Chong. 
The ¢ups, plaques and pins were 


presented to the girls at the Grad- 
uation Exercises. 


JUVENILE BOYS 

Running High Jump—Eugene Fow- 
ler, James Hawkins, Larry Ar- 
mes. 

Running Broad Jump—Stephen Ch- 
ontos, James Hawkins, John 
Wright. 

Softball Throw—John Wright, Larry 
Armes, Arnold Enman. 

75 yd. dash—Murray Brolley, Jack 
Cyopek, Bruce Eynon 

100 yd. dash—Murray Brolley, Ja- 
mes Hawkins, Jack Cyopek. 


JUNIOR BOYS 

Running High Jump—Brian Me- 
any. Gordon Henshaw, Norman 
Roggie. 

Running Broad Jump--Brian Me- 
any, Norman Roggie, Gordon 
Henshaw. 

Discus Throw—Brian Meany, Gord- 
on Henshaw, Eugene Hales 
Shot Put—Brian Meany, Gordon 
Henshaw, Norman Roggie: 

100 yd. dash—Brian Meany, Jackie 
Wales, Eugene Hales. 

220 yd.—Brian Meany, Jackie Wa- 
les, Eugene Hales. 

400 yd.—Brian Meany, Jackie Wa- 
les, Norman Roggie. 
Pole Vault—Brian Meany, 

Rogeie, Jackie Wales. 


Norman 


INTERMEDIATE BOYS 

Running High Jump—Robert Hill- 
man, Donald Sattler, Alan O- 
gawa. 

Running Broad Jump—Keith Dors- 
chner, Robert Hillman, Delbert 
Green. 

Discus Throw—Donald Sattler, Rob- 
bert Hillman, Andre Bourget. 

Sho! Put—Wilfred Saumure, Keith 
Dorschner, Donald Sattler. 

Pole Vault—Delbert Green, Robert 
Hillman, Grant: Drury. 

100 yd. dash—Raymond Pankf. Ro- 
bert Hillmafi, Andre Bourget, 

220 yd. dash—Raymond Panke, Ro- 
bert Hillman, Andre Bourget. 

440 yd. dash—Robert Hillman, Ray- 
mond Panke, Robert Reld. 

890 yd dash—Robert Hillman, Ray- 
mond Panke, Harold Bradley. 

SENIOR BOYS 

Running High Jump—Billy Hemp- 
hill, Irvin Hayes, Thomas” Dall- 
aire. 3 

Running Broad Jump—Billy Hemp- 
hill, Burton Foster, David Elliot. 

Disscus Throw—Peter Kiym, Billy 
Hemphill, David Elliot. 

Shot Put—Billy Hemphill, 
Micetick, Burton Foster. 

Pole Vault—Billy Hemphill, 
Skinkle, David Elliot. 

100 yd, dash—Billy Hemphill, Burton 


Mario 


Glen 


Foster, Robert Ebersole. 


220 yd. dash- 

Foster, 

440 yd. dash—Billy Hemphill, Burton 
Foster, Irvin Hayes. 

880 yd. dash—David Eliot, Billy 
Hemphill, Donald Dennie. 


Flora Clark Enrols at" 
Gallaudet College 


Miss Flora Clark, former student 
at the O. S. D. and recent graduate 
of Belleville Collegiate Institute, has 
enrolled at Gallaudet College for the 
Deaf in Washington, D. C. Flora is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Free- 
man Clark of Shillington, Ontario. 
She became totally deaf at the age 
of seven years from meningitis. With 
the help of her mother, she began 
her education at home through cor- 
respondence courses conducted by 
the Ontarlo Department of Educa- 
tion. She entered the Ontario School 
for the Deaf in September, 1944, and 
completed her Entrance examina- 
tions during her five years here. In 
1949, her essay on “Printing and 
Free Government” written as a class 
essay won her first prize of $500. in 
the Thirteenth Annual IPI Essay 
Contest sponsored by International 
Printing Ink in Cooperation with the 
National Graphic Arts Education 
Association. 

Since suitable high school facil- 
Ities were lacking in her home com-/~ 
munity, arrangements were madeh ~ 
for Flora to continue in residence at 
the O. S. D. for another five years 
while she attended Belleville Colle- 
giate Institute. She completed 
Grade 12 standing in June, 1953, 
and successfully., completed a com- 
mercial course there last year. 

Her attendance at Gallaudet Col- 
lege is being made possible by two 
grants. The first of these, from the 
Atkinson Foundation to the Cana- 
dian Association of the Deaf Schol- 
arship Fund on her behalf, is for 
$800. a year for four years. This has 
been supplemented this year by a 
grant of $250. from the Ontario 
Department of Education. 

Flora plans to specialize in library 
science at College. We wish her 
every success in her endeavours. 


Teachers Visit O. S. D. 

Last May the O. S. D. was pleased 
to have Miss Pauline Brannen and 
Miss Lillian Lively, teachers at the 
Halifax School for the Deaf, spend 
a week visiting our school and 
‘observing the work of our various 
classrooms and departments. 

On Friday, October 8, Miss Olive 
Digby, a teacher from England on 
exchange to Hamilton, Ontarlo, 


spent the day visiting our school. 
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Publication of the 


Canadian is Resumed 

We are happy that we can now 
publish The Canadian again after 
having to forego the printing of the 
May and June issues because of the 
illness of our printing instructor, 
Mr, L. E. Morrison. Mr. Morrison 
has fully recovered and the print 
shop is in full operation once more. 

In this issue there appear some 
items which should have been 
printed last May or June. We have 
thought it best to include certain of 
these items which ordinarily form 
a part of the annual record of the 
activities of this school although it 
is some time since the events actu- 
ally occurred. We feel sure that 
many of our readers will apprec- 
jate their publication at this time. 


Six New Teachers 
at O. S. D. 


Six ‘new teachers began their 
duties on) September 1. All the way 
from Scotland to the O. S. D. has 
come Miss Maureen Lavin, who has 
taught for several years at St. Vin- 
cent's School for the Deaf, Toll 
Cross, Glasgow. Miss Lavin comp- 
leted her training as a Teacher of 
the Deaf at the University of Man- 
chester. She is teaching the reading 
and literature in the Intermediate 
School formerly taught by Miss 
Cass. Miss Maureen McHale, a gra- 
duate of Ottawa Teachers’ College 
is teaching Geography in the Int- 
ermediate School in Mrs. Ryan's 
former classroom. Mrs. Margaret 
Eagle, who as Miss Margaret Keller 
taught at the O. S. D. a few years 
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New Pupils 

School reopened on September 
8th. The following 35 new pupils 
had enrolled before October 1st: 

5 years of age: Brenda Bowen, 
Suzanne Dube, Karen Biederman, 
Jeannne Larochelle, Margaret Long- 
more, Shirley Bevens, Mary Mich- 
elson, Norman Frappler, Wayne 
Goulet, Douglas Basher, Edwin Pat- 
terson, Robert Lang, Gerald. Wide- 
man, Peter Sicoll, Dean Lemon, 
Michael Perry, Wayne Hebbleth- 
waite, 
6 years of age: Patricia Jones, 
Cecil Baer, Daniel Wojcik, Danny 
Houston, Ronald Ridsdale, Glen 
Deacon. 
7 years of age: Lynda ,Dyke, 
Mamie Shawnoo, Kenneth Warren, 
Bohdon Czaban. 

8 years of age: Gail Young, Ron- 
ald Lawson, Clifton Carbin. 

9 years of age: June Rundle. 

10 years of age and over: Eliza- 
beth Spark, Connie Coulter, Lina 
Heuvel, Haréld Halyk. 


Changes in Teaching Staff 

Five members of our teaching 
staff left us at the end of the last 
school year for various reasons. 
Miss Mabel Cass, teacher of reading 
and literature in the Intermediate 
School for many years, retired after 
31 years of continous service at the 
O. S. D. Further details concern- 
ing “Miss Cass’s contribution to 
this school will appear in the Nov- 
ember issue of the Canadian. Mrs. 
Bernice Ryan has been granted leave 
of absence from her duties, and we 
are looking forward to her return 
at a later date. Two of our teachers 
resigned to be married. Miss Gerald- 
ine Dillon became Mrs. Bernard 
Hoey during the summer and is now 
living in Peterborough. Miss Lucy 
Meagher became Mrs. Barton Walsh 
and lives in Belleville. Miss Claire 
Brunet resigned to enter a convent 
in Peterborough. 


Teachers Take Summer 


Courses 
As usual a number of the teach- 
ers of the O. S. D. Staff spent their 
summer in studies for the improve- 
ment of their academle and pro- 
fessional qualifications. 


Mr. John Boyd continued his stu- 
dies at the University of Toronto 
where he took courses in English, 
History, and Sociology. 

Mr. John Chard attended the 
summer course in Education at the 
Ontario College of Education in 
Toronto. Last spring Mr. Chard was 
awarded the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from Queen's University, King- 
ston. 


Mr. Arthur Clare completed his 


ago, has returned to teach a class 
in the Junior School. Three members 
of last year's graduating class at the 
Peterborough Teachers’ College have 
joined our staff in various capacities. 
Miss Beth Wilbur is in charge of 
Girls’ Physical Education. Miss 
Barbara Chapelle who was in charge 
of this work last year is now teach- 
ing in the Junior School. Mr. Bill 
Williams has taken over the Boys’ 
Physical Education programme from 
Mr. Elgin Vader who is teaching 
& non-rotating class in the Int- 
ermediate School. Miss Maureen 
Farrell is teaching in the Junior 
School. 


We welcome these new members 
to our staff and wish them success 
and happiness in their work. 


second summer course in Guidance 
at the Ontario College of Educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Ronald Taylor completed a 
course in Auxiliary Education given 
by the Ontario Department of Edu- 
cation in Toronto. 

Miss Joan Shannon and Miss 
Mary Lou Tobin took the Depart- 
ment of Education Course in 
Primary Methods in Ottawa. 

Mr. Elgin Vader attended the 
summer session of the School of 
Special Education, University of 
Syracuse where he completed courses 
in Speech Pathology and Audiology, 


Renew Your Subscription to 
the Canadian now. 2 years 


|for $1.00. 


New Electrical Scoreboard and Timer 


0.A.D. Presents Scoreboards 
for Gymnasium 


An impressive highlight of the 

Convention of the Ontarlo Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf held at this 
school in June, was the pres- 
entation to the school of two 
electrically operated scoreboards and 
timers, one for the girls’ gymnasium 
and one for the boys’ gymnasium. 
At the time of the presentation 
address by Mr. Charles Davey, a 
director of the O.AD., the score- 
boards had not arrived, but a token 
presention of a picture of the 
boards was made. This was 
accepted on behalf of the school by 
Mr. Elgin Vader, teacher of Boys’ 
Physical Education. Mr. J. G. 
Demeza, Superintendent, expressed 
appreciation to the assembled dele- 
gates. 
The scoreboards have now been 
installed and are ready for use. They 
are a most welcome addition to the 
gymnasium and the girls and boys 
of the OSD. are very grateful to 
the Ontario Association of the Deaf 
for these generous gifts. 


Teachers Attend 
Convention of Alexander 
Graham Bell Association 

for the Deaf 
Eight members of the O. 8, D. 
teaching staff travelled to St. Louis, 
Missouri, in June to attend the 
biennial convention of the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for 


the Deaf which was held at the 
Hotel Chase {n that city. Those 
attending from the O, 8. D. were 
Miss Marjorie Hegle, Miss Cecelia 
Maloney, and Mrs. Annie Wanna- 
maker, Supervising Teachers, and 
Miss Luella Burnside, Miss Willeh- 
mine Huffman, Miss Helen Keeler, 
Miss Anna Rush and Mr. John 
Boyd. 

Features of the convention were 
many outstanding addresses and 
demonstrations, as well as visits to 
Central Institute for the Deaf, and 
St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, 
both located in St. Louls. § 


Teachers’ Association 
Elects Officers 

The first regular meeting of the 
Association of Teachers an Instruc- 
tors was held in the school audi- 
torium on Wednesday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 29. 

The Vice-president, Miss M. L. 
Tobin, chaired the meeting. The 
minutes were read by the secretary, 
Miss M. Rutherford, and the Treas- 
urer’s Report was presented by Mr. 
J. Boyd. The auditors’ report was 
given by Mr. J. Churd. Miss Tobin 
expressed th thanks of the Execu- 
tive to the various committies for 
their assistance during the past year. 


Mr. 8. A. Gordon moved a vote of 
thanks to the Executive. 


i 
The main item of business was 
the election of officers for the school 
year 1954-55, 
Those elected were: 
lonorary President — Mr. J. G 
Demeza, 
Past President — Miss Luella Bum- 
side, 
President — Mr. John Boyd. 
Vice-President — Miss Verna Gard- 
iner. 
Secretary — Miss Zita Moher. 
Treasurer — Mr, Ronald Taylor. 


Principal of New Alberta 
School Visits 0.S.D. 

Mr. L, A. Broughton, Principal of 
the new Alberta School for the Deaf, 
has spent two brief periods at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf re- 
cently. He visited us first in June 
for a few days after our pupils had 
gone home for the summer. At that 
time his interest was mainly in 
buildings and facilities, since the 
Alberta School buildings had then 
reached the planning stage. Mr. 
Broughton returned on September 
15, accompanied by Mrs. Broughton 
on their return from Montreal after 
escorting the Alberta children who 
attend the Mackay School there. 
‘This time Mr. Broughton was able 
to see classroom work in progress 
and become familiar with the 
organization of the programme at 
the OSD, 

After leaving the OS.D., Mr. 
Broughton began a series of visits to 
schools for the deaf in the United 
States, 


Miss Helena Carroll 
Former O. 8. D. Teacher Passes. 
TRENTON. - On Saturday, July 
31, Miss Helena Carroll\gaughter of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Ji Carrol, 
died after a lingering illness of two 
years. 

Miss Carroll lived in Trenton all 
her life. She was educated in St. 
Peter's Separate School, Trenton 
High School and Ottawa Normal. 
She was an outstanding teacher and 
for many years was a very valued 
member on the staff of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf in Belleville. 

She was 8 member of the Catholle 
Women's League, the Altar Society 
and the Sacred Heart League. All 
her life she was a devout attendant 
and @ very active worker in all act- 
ivitles at St. Peter’s Church. 

‘The funeral service for Miss Cat- 
roll was held August 3, in St. Peter's 
Church with a solemn Requiem Mass 
offered by the pastor, Rev. W. 
Carty, assisted by Rev. T. G. Scan- 
lan deacon and Rey. R. Shannon 
sub-deacon. 


—The Ontario Intelligencer 
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Charming Indian Play ‘Nushha Onaway’ 


Staged by O.S.D. Pupils 


Scene Three shows Little Eagle 
grown up into ‘manhood, when his 
baby name must now be changed 
to correspond to his status of 15 
years, if he qualifies. The braves 
assemble, and Little Eagle is re- 
quired to spend a lonely night at 
the Vigil Rock, after lighting the 


"J fire at its base. 


A scene from Nushka Onaway. Back row, left to right: Maxine Wads- 


worth, Vivian Curtis, June Bailey, Claudette 


Peggy De La Franier, Mary Chong, 
een Brown. 


Gravelle. Front row: 
Peter Klym, Jeannette Masci, Dor- 


Friday evening April 2, the students 
of the Ontario School for the Deaf 
presented to a deeply interested 
audience of parents, teachers, 
friends and former students, the 
premiere showing of “ Nushka On- 
away,” a charming Indian story, 
skillfully compiled from authentic 
tribal customs and ceremonials of 
various tribes: Huron, Vancouver, 
Lightfoot, Omahaw, and others. 
This play, which was written and 
directed by S. Alec Gordon, was also 
highlighted by incidental Indian 
music delightfully rendered by the 
ladies’ choir of Bridge Street United 
Church. 


My, J. G. Demeza, superintendent 
of the school, in his opening re- 
marks, extended a hearty welcome 
to all, and gave a brief historical 
outline of the boys and girls taking 
part in the play, stating that 85 
students of the school were involved 
in the presentation, and that all 
were profoundly deaf. Most of the 
students came to the school without 
words, which have since been learn- 
ed by watching and feeling. Their 
speech is the result of much effort 
on the part of both teachers and 
pupils, As they cannot hear speech, 
the usual voice intonations are ab- 
sent, 


SPECIAL APPRECIATION 

Mr. Demeza also extended special 
appreciative thanks to Mr. Gordon 
for the play and the accompany- 
ing music and to all those respon- 
sible for the costumes worn, with 
particular thanks to the ladies of 
Bridge St. Church choir for the mu- 
sical background. 

In the preparation of “Nushka 
Onaway,” which being interpreted 
means, “Looking Away,” or “Let Us 
Rejoice." Mr. Gordon spent two days 

"at the Victoria Museum, Ottawa, ga- 
thering factual data for the play, as 
well as reading 32 reference books on 
the subject. Some of the costumes 
were on loan from the museum, but 
for the most part, they had been 
made in the workreoms of the school. 

The play itself was preceeded by 
& humorous pantomime, entitled 
“Washday Blues,” which elicited 
many chuckles from the audience. 
This depicted the woman of the 
house, Mrs. Henpeck (Joan Cullen), 
bringing out her basket of freshly 
washed clothes to be hung on the 
line, to which task her sleeping 


spouse, Mr. Henpeck (Wilfred Sau- 
mure), was awakened by a tweek to 
his ear. After many humorous and 
varied attempts the clothes were 
hung on the line with Mr. Henpeck 
having to serve as one of the cloth- 
esline poles. 


A fine rendition by the rhythm 
band of the overture, “Nushka On- 
away,” following the amusing skit, 
rendered a pleasing prelude to the 
play. 

NUSHKA ONAWAY 

The story of “Nushka Onaway” 
was presented in five scenes, and de- 
picted the story of the “Little Eagle”, 
from birth to young manhood, with 
the accompanying ceremonials which 
take place in the life of a young 
brave, including the introduction of 
the baby papoose to the world, the 
assembling of the Indian tribe, the 
Medicine man, who makes the in- 
cantations and prays that the path- 
way of this new life will be made 
smooth over the first hill—baby- 
hood; over the second hijl—adole- 
scence; over the third hill, young 
manhood; and over the fourth hill, 
that of age. 


In scene two, death has come, due 
to a prevailing famine, and taken 
the mother of Little Eagle, who 1s 
now the sole care of grandmother 
Dawn. The scene Is colorful and at- 
tractive, showing the young. braves 
engaged in target practice with bows 
and arrows, which give place to an 
Indian war dance with borrowed 
headfeathers from the teepee of the 
absent chief, and the consequent 
intervention of grandmother Dawn 
who fears that Little Eagle will be 
awakened from his sleep as he sways 
from the limb of the nearby tree in 
his Indian cradle. At this juncture 
the Medicine man enters, and the 
dance is stopped. He takes the fea- 
thers from their headbands, saying 
that these were won for gallant and 
brave deeds and not worn just as 
an ornament. 


THE NATIVITY STORY 

‘This scene is augmented by the 
grandmother telling the young 
braves the story of the birth of the 
Christ Child, according to Indian 
lore, and shows the birthplace. and 
Indian tepee the entrance of the 
Wise Men, (three Indian chiefs) 
each bringing his offering of pre- 
cious pelts to the Babe. A lovely 


scene. 


After the long night, dawn breaks; 
the chiefs, braves, and medicine man 
appear, and Little Eagle descends 
from the big rock, assisted by the 
medicine man, who presents him 
with his new name, “ Golden Eagle,” 
on birch bark denoting that he is 
now a full-fledged brave, and the 
recipient of his first white feather. 


HAPPY TIDINGS 

Scene IV shows him coming to 
grandmother Dawn with the happy 
tidings that he was worthy to re- 
celve the name of “Golden Eagle,” 
her pleasure at the news. At this 
point, little Bright Star, a lovely 
Indian maid, comes in weeping, 


saying that her father, Chief Thun- 
der Cloud, is very ill, through lack 
of food owing to the prevailing fa- 
mine. 


Though Golden Eagle and his 
people, are also short of food, he 
goes with Bright Star to bring the 
ailing chieftain to his tepee, and 
Ister goes away to try his luck for 
meat into the “Land of the West,” 
where game and berries are plenti- 
ful. With a prayer to the Great 
Spirit Manito he aims his arrow 
and the deer falls, and Golden Eagle 
returns to his tribe with food for 
all. There is great rejoicing; a dance 
takes place and he is presented with 
three more white feathers. 


The story would not: be complete 
without the happy ending. Golden 
Eagle and the lovely Bright Star 
are to live ‘happily together ever 
after.” 


EXTRA COMMENDATION 

‘This presentation merits extra 
commendation due to the fact that 
hereto the plays given have been 
mostly along well-known lines of 
the fairy tale, with which most 
children have grown up, either with 
written words or picture. In this, 
presentation there was a complete 
change in subject matter dealing not 


with fanciful acts, but with histor- 
ical ceremonials, which necessitated 
unusual concentration on the part 
of the actors, all of whom deserve 
honourable mention, as well as all 
others connected with the play. 
Miss. N. Ketcheson and her girls 
for the costumes; Mr. H. Vaughan 
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and his boys for properties; Mr. 
(Graham, Marlo Micetick and Billy 
Wilks for stage set; Mr. J. Chard 
for visual aids; Ladies choir for in- 
cidental music, and the solist Mrs. 
‘William Burgoyne for her delight- 
ful assistance, 


The cast is as follows: Narrator, 
Joanne Brontmier; Moonbeam, 
Mother of Bright Star, Christina 
‘Bennett; Whitefeather, Mother of 
‘Little Eagle, Mary O'Neil; Medicine 
Man, David Elliot; forandmotber 
Dawn, Whitefeather’s mother, 
Chong; Red Wing, Son of the Big 
Chief, Harold Bradley; Flying Cloud, 
ed Wing's playmate, Marshall Wick; 
‘Crow Foot, Red Wing's playmate, 
Donald Dennie; Sweet Nolse, Red 
Wing's playmate. Russel Koshot 
ski; Chief Sitting Bull, Tribal Chief, 
Billy Habkirk; (Little Eagle, Golden 
Eagle), Whitefeather's son, Robert 
Reld; Bright Star, Moonbeam’s 
daughter, Jeannette Masci; Chief 
‘Thunder Cloud, Bright Star’s father, 
Peter Klym; Braves, Leroy McGre- 
gor, Burton Foster, Donald Sattler, 
Irvin Hayes, Billy Hemphill, and 
David Legue; Squaws, June Bailey, 
‘Doreen Brown, Maxine Wadsworth, 
Peggy De La Franier, Vivian Curtis, 
and Claudette Gravelle; Angels, 
‘Margaret Kirkness, Isabel Nugent, 
Joyce Rath, Irene Laney, Mary Pen- 
fold, Margaret Gansky, Rosemary 
Burnadz anti Diane Moon; Hunters, ' 
Peter De Rose, Kenneth Searson, 
David Hunter, Alan Ogawa; Chiefs 
Mario Micetick, Billy Wilks, Rob- 
ert Ebersole; Stage Manager Keith 
‘Dorschner, Assistants, Norman Rut- 
tan, Tommy Dallaire. 


Have You Subscribed? 

This issue of the Canadian is 
being sent to the parents of all of 
the children in the school whether 
or not they have patd their sub- 
scription up to date. The Canadian 
is printed by the boys in the O.S.D. 
Print Shop as part of their voca- 
tional training, and 1s published 
once a month duing the school 
year. It contains news concerning 
the students at the school, a record 
of all school activities, and other 
matters concerning the School and 
the education of the deaf. Several 
times each year some of-your child’s 
work will be printed in this paper. 
‘The subscription price for the Can- 
adian is fifty cents a year. If you 
have not paid your subscription for 
this year and wish to continue to 
receive the paper, please send fifty 
cents at once to J. G. Demeza, 
Superintendent, “Ontario School for 
the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario. 


Three of the principal characters were played by: 


Peter Klym, David Elliot, Willam 


(eft to right) 
Habkirk, 


Closing Exercises 


‘The annual closing exercises took place in the school auditorium on 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 at 1.00 p.m. with a large number of parents and 
relatives of the graduates present. The programme and list of award win- 
‘ners was as follows: 


Programme 
1. PROCESSIONAL 
2. O CANADA 


3. AWARDS BY THE SUPERINTENDENT 


Donated by the Superintendent to students of the graduating class. 
Academic, vocational and out-of-school achievements during the student's 
complete school life at the O.S.D. are considered in making these awards. 


Mary Chong Claudette Gravelle 
4. THE H. B. FETTERLY MEMORIAL AWARD 


Presented for Progress and Proficiency in Speech and Speech Reading 
in the Senior School 

Donated annually by Mrs. H. B. Fetterly and daughters, Mrs. Muriel 
Cuykendall and Miss Jean Fettterly, in memory of the late Mr. H. B. 
Fetterly. M. A., Superintendent of the Ontario School for the Deaf 1930-1934. 


Mary Chong David Elliot 
5. INTERMEDIATE AWARD 


Presented for Progress and Proficiency in Speech and Speech Reading 
in the Intermediate Shcool. 
Catherine McDonald Jackie Wales 


6. THE CATHERINE FORD SCHOLARSHIP 


Awarded to pupils in the senior grades of the Junior School, who have 
made the greatest effort in Speech and Speech Reading and have achieved 
satisfactory progress. 

Margaret Schneller Gilbert Lillie 


7. (a) GRADUATION CERTIFICATES 


Awarded to students who, after completing the curriculum for Grade 
Eight, have continued in school for two years. 


June Bailey William Habkirk 


Mary Chong Peter Kiym 
Peter DeRose Irene Laney 
David Elliot Mario Micetick 
Claudette Gravelle Joyce Rath 


7. (b) CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 


Awarded to students who have completed a course of study. emphasizing 
vocational work, 
Thomas Dallaire 
Burton Foster 
Margaret_Gansky 
Delbert Green 


LeRoy MacGregor 
Raymond Panke 
Mary Penfold 
Alice Sagassige 
Irvine Hayes Maxine Wadsworth 
David Hunter Laura Wallace 


8. PROFICIENCY PRIZES, ACADEMIC 


A. Awarded to students in the Senior School for genera) proficiency 
in academic subjects 


Jeannette Masct Robert Reld 


B_ Awarded to students in the Senior School for proficiency in 
Arithmetic ‘Reid? Marshall Wick * 


“Language and Composition + Mary Chong 
Read and Literature ‘Hemphill> Keith Dorschner * 
Soctal Studies Robert Reid 


C. Awarded to students in the Intermediate School for general 
proficiency in academic subjects 


Elizabeth Moore Robert Hillman 


D. Awarded to students in the Intermediate School for proficiency in 


Arithmetic Elizabeth Mc 
Art and Natural Science Eugene Hales 


Geography Hillman) " Andre Bourget * 
History Robert Hillman 
Reading and Literature «Moore, Fossum) Harry Wilson * 


9. PROFICIENCY PRIZES, VOCATIONAL 


A Awarded to students for proficiency in their Vocational Work 
Beauty Culture Shirley Girdler 


Home Economies «Chong Claudette Gravelle * 
Laundry Laura Wallace 
Sewing + ‘Chony) Margaret Gansky * 
Typing and Business ‘Chong, Gravelley June Bailey’ 
Agriculture and Mechanics LeRoy MacGregor 
Carpentry Peter Klym 
Printing David Elliot 


Woodworking 
Intermediate Sewin: 
Industrial Arts and Crafts 


William Hemphill 
Barbara Beaumont 
Gordon Henshaw 


B. Presentation of Commercial Certificates, 


June Bailey Irene Laney 
Mary Chong Joyce Rath 
Claudette Gravelle 


C. Presentation of the Butterrick Dressmaking Book t 
Vocational Class girls and the Graduating Class girls ho took enim 
June Bailey Mary Penfold 
Mary Chong woyce Rath 
Margaret Gansky Alice Sagassige 
Claudette Gravelle Maxine Wadsworth 
Irene Laney Laura Wallace 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF PRIZES 


Awarded to students in the Graduati 
Classes for general attitude and effort 
Irene Laney 

Alice Sagassige 


ine and Full Time Voestional 
Wiliam Habkirk 
Raymond Panke 
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© Prize awarded by reverson, since first-ranking students named in 

brackets won a prize in another subject. 

10. ATHLETIC AWARDS — GIRLS 
Sr. Girls’ Champiori 


ne Guts Pannen 
Jr. Girls’ 
Jr. Girls’ Runner-up 


The following Senior Girls have been ‘awarded 
Brown, Peggy DeLaFranier, Mary Chong, June Bailey. 

The following Intermediate Girls have been awarded pins: Sarah 
Brant, Christina Bennett, Sheilagh Kerr, Lyla Garnett, Colleen 
Williams, Jeannette Masci, Joanne Brontmier. 


11, ATHLETIC AWARDS — BOYS 


Sr. Boys’ Champion Billy Hemphill 
Sr. Boys’ Runner-up Poster 
Int. Boys’ Champion Robert Hillman 
Int. Boys’ Runner-up Panke 
Jr. Boys’ Champion Bryan Meany 
Jr. Boys’ Runner-up Norman Roggie 
Juv. Boys’ Champion James Hawkins 
Juv. Boys’ Runner-up Murray Brolley 


The following Senior Boys have been awarded pins:— Billy Hemp- 
hill, parton. Foster, David Ellipt, Irvine Hayes, Peter Klym, Donald 
Dennie 


The following Intermediate Boys have been awarded pins:— Robert 
Hillman, Raymond Panke, Delbert Green, Keith Dorschner, Robert 
Reid, Wilfred Saumure, Andre Bourget, Donald Sattler, Grant 
Drury 


12. SPECIAL ATHLETIC PRIZES 


Awarded by Dr. R. W. Tennent for cooperation and achievement 
in all sports during the year by younger pupils:— 
Girls—Beth Wright Boys—Andrew Dube 


13. INTRAMURAL SPORTS — GIRLS 


Sr. Volleyball 
Int. Volleyball 
Sr. Basketball 
Int. Basketball 


Captain Doreen Brown 
Captain Marilyn Bishop 

‘ Captain June Bailey 
Captain Marlene Caldwell 


Sr. Softball Captain Mary O'Neill 
Int. Softball . Captain Donna Roult 
Jr. Softball Captain Geraldine O'Dell 


Individual Crests have been awarded fo the following: 


Sr. Badminton Champions Sarah Brant 
Mary Chong 

Sr. Badminton Runners-up soe Claudette Gravelle 
Jeannette Masc! 

Int. Badminton Champions Marlene Caldwell 
Garnett 

Int. Badminton Runners-up Evelyn Caldwell 
Donna Roult 


Sr. Table-Tennis Champion 
Sr. Table-Tennis Runner-up 
Int. Table-Tennis Champion 
Int. Table-Tennis Runner-up 


Maxine Wadsworth 
. Doreen Brown 
Marlene Caldwell 
Evelyn Caldwell 


14. INTRAMURAL SPORTS — BOYS 


Sr. Basketball 
Int. Basketball 
Sr. Volleyball 
Int. Volleyball 


Captain—Mario Micetick 

: Captain—Andre Bourget 
Captain—Kenneth Searson 

.' Captain—Andre Bourget 


Sr. Hockey Captain—Burton Foster 
Int. Hockey Captain—Gordon Henshaw 
Int. Floor Hockey Captain—Bryan Meany 
Sr. Softball Captain—Harold Bradley 
Int Softball Captain—Gerald Griffore 
Jr. Softball R . .  Captain—Larry Armes 
Individual Crests have been awarded to the following: 

Sr. Badminton Champions (doubles) Peter Kiym 
Glen Skinkle 

Sr. Badminton Runners-up (doubles) nald Sattler 
rant Drury 

Sr. Badminton Champion (singles) EKlym 
Sr. Badminton Runner-up (singles) Glen Skinkle 
Sr. Table-Tennis Champion “ Billy Hemphill 
Sr. Table-Tennis Runner-up Billy Habkirk 


Int. Table-Tennis Champion 4 . ‘ . Alan Ogawa 
Int. Table-Tennis Runner-up George Jeffrey 


15. C. 0. S. S. A. BAY OF QUINTE BASKETBALL GIRLS’ JUNIOB 
“B” CHAMPIONS 


Sarah Brant (capt.), Jeannette Masci, Christina Bennett, Marlene 

Caldwell, Lyla Garnett, Sheilagh Kerr, Colleen Willams, Lillian 

mabe Vivian Curtis, Shirley Elliott, Barbara Beaumont, Jean 
ry. H 


C.0.S.S.A. BAY OF QUINTE BADMINTON GIRLS’ JUNIOR 
CHAMPIONS 
Sarah Brant and Marlene Caldwell 


C. 0. S. S. A. BAY OF QUINTE VOLLEYBALL BOYS' CHAMPIONS 


David Elliot ‘Capt., Robert Reid. Peter Klym, Burton Foster, Billy 
Hemphill, Jarvis Carey. Andre Bourget, Irvine Hayes, Glen Skinkle, 
Tommy Dallaire. Robert Hillman, Keith Dorschner, Norman Ruttan. 


16. VALEDICTORY : . . Mary Chong 
17. SONG TO THE GRADUATES 

18. GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 

19. RECESSIONAL 


Ontario School for the 


Deaf ‘Visitors’ Day’ Well 
Attended 


(Continued from page 2) 
‘me drawings of the Monarch but- 
terfly were oul , as were 
the samples of fingerpainting with 
their clear, crisp coloring. 

HOME ECONOMICS 

Other displays _ incl ‘fire 
posters’; ‘good things to eat’; 
with the home economics posters 
drawing much attention. Here were 
shown samples of canning tomatoes, 
pears and peaches. There were also 
nicely compiled recipe books, and 
pretty, Uttle placecards depicting a 
turkey, and other fanciful objects. 

Sewing from the junior and 
senlor departments was “particu- 
larly well done, and included 
embroidered pillow slips, nicely 
scalloped; fancy dish towels; 
clothespin bags in factory cotton 
bound with colored bias binding; 
‘oven mitts; all-over aprons; crib 
quit in pink and white and a 
turkey red apron with pot-hold- 
ers attached. 

Every year the wood working 
department outshines itself. This 
year many new pieces of lawn 
furniture were seen, including & 
red and yellow chaise lounge with 
its twin in white; lawn seats, ain- 
gle and double; a beautiful black 
willow coffee table; typewriting 
desk in oak; a full sized play 
table and four chairs in oak; an 
artist's kit with divisions for the 
ols, brushes, and palette; a tele- 
vision cabinet and book case (built 


wood, and an utility cabinet in 
gleaming white. 


CONTINENTAL BED HEADS 

Besides these and many others 
shown, the boys had made 20 
Continental bed heads for the 
girls’ residence; a manicure table 
for the beauty parlor with black 
arborite tops, in all about 200 sep- 
arate pleces during the school year. 
‘The school grounds also had many 
pleces of the boys’ work, as slides, 
swings, picnic tabléx, and seats.- 
made in the Agriculture and Mech- 
anics shop. 

A fine rose trellis with metal 
posts and yellow seats was on dis- 
play; a farm sleigh; a farm wheel- 
barrow, and metal work includ- 
ing hand-pressed copper trays 
for fruit; “Marton” sets, similar 
to the Meccano sets; feed scoops; 
funnels; wastepaper baskets, and 
mice-proof cake boxes. A large 
size trunk, reinforced with met- 
al bands, and nicely ined wiih 
plywood; kitchen stools; original 
coffee tables; African violet 
stands; filing cabinets in metal 
with easily sliding drawers. and 
picnic tables in red and blue. 


INTERESTING 
DEMONSTRATION 

A most interesting demonstra- 
tion was that of two junior boys 
busily engaged in making foot- 
stools, Their precision in hand 
ing saws, hammer and plane. 
while the spectators gazed in rapt 
attention, was just short of mar- 
vellous. 

A case of finely designed leath- 
er goods, which included purse, 
belt, billfolds, and other articles, 
showed what care had been used 
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[1m their_manufacture, and how 


cleverly little hands can work 
when guided aright by conscien- 
tious teachers. 


A splendid exhibition, conclud- 
ing another successful year of 
handiwork at the Ontario School 
for the Deaf. ‘ 


—The Ontario Intelligencer. 
—-—_ 


Summer Improvements at 
the O. S. D.. 

Living and working conditions ‘at 
the ©, 8. D. moved - forward again 
with the completioh during the last 
two or three months of several 
improvements to byildings \and 
grounds. In the Bo idence the 
Senior Sitting Room floor was 
re-covered with attractive tiles; 
tollet facilities were renewed and 
doubled in each of the four wash- 
rooms; and new drapes were added 
to two of the dormitories. 

In the Girls’ Residence an auto- 
matic mixing valve was installed 
to control water temperature for the 
pupils’ bathrooms. The kitchen floor 
lin the Junior Residence was recovered 
with green and grey tiles. Two sets 
of stainless steel sinks were installed 
in the main kitchen. 

Painting of all exterior woodwork 
on the school building was begun 
and is continuing. Campus roads are 
in the process of being resurfaced. 

These two improvements together 
with the new outside lighting which 
was completed last year add much 
to the general appearance of the 
campus. 

—_>———_ 


Burly Guard Totally Deaf 
for 13 Years 
REGINA (CP)—Mel Aull of Sas- 
katchewan Roughriders never hears 
the whistle, never hears the quarter 
call off the numbers, yet he's a 
steady performer in the Western 

Interprovincial Football Union. 


All, a burly guard in the Rider 
line, has been totally deaf for 13 
of his 25 years. He lip-reads to get 
the play. 

Sometimes he has a little trouble 
talking to people, as Tu yy when 
he returned from a game at Van- 
couver with his left arm taped 
across his chest. Teammates usu- 
ally are on hand to help him out. 
They claim he’s one of the best 
running guards in the game. 


Mel has been playing football 
since he was 19. He has been deaf 
since he was 12, losing his hearing 
after an attack of spinal’ meningi- 
tis. 

He started in junior ranks with 
a team in Hamilton, his hometown, 
then made the jump to the Big 
Four Hamilton entry. He played 
one season with Hamilton and an- 
other three with Ottawa Rough 
Riders. 

In more than four years of pro 
football, he’s been offside only 
once. He keeps his eyes glued on 
the ball. 

—Ontario, Intelligencer, Sept. 1, 1954 
ges 


0.A.D. Convention Elects 
New Officers 

‘The Ontario School for the Deaf 
was host to the 31st Beinnial Con- 
vention of the Ontario Association 
of the Deaf from June 18 to 21. 
Some 300 happy delegates enjoyed 
@ very full and successful program- 
me for the four-day convention per- 
fod. For most of them the occasion 
was a home-coming to their Alma 


(Pianist - - 


Mater, after an absence of anywhere 
from one to 50 or more years. 

In charge of, programme arrang- 
ements was W. D. Bell of Oshawa. 
President David Peikoff, M. A. of 
Toronto presided at the many ses- 
sions of the convention. 

‘The programme got off to a good 
start on the Friday morning with a 
golf tournament. The first evening 
session featured welcomes by Mayor 
Both of Belleville and Reeve H. Mor- 
row of Sidney Township, and an 
address by J. G. Demeza which was 
responded to by Robert E. Mc Brien, 
B. Sc., president of the Canadian 
Association of the Deaf. 

Saturday's programme was high- 
lighted by the presentation of two 
electrically operated scoreboards for 
the O. S. D. gymnasium, and an en- 
tertianing variety show in the school 
auditorium. On Sunday the dele- 
gates enjoyed a boat trip through 
the Thousand Islands. 

On Monday the final business of 
the Association was completed. Off- 
icers elected for the coming year 
are: 

G. Murray Brigham, President. 
Howard J. Lloyd, Vice-President. 
Donald M. Simmonds, Secretary. 
Alton Dick, Treasurer. 

David Peikoff, Director. 

James Atkinson, Director. 

Arthur Hazlitt, Director. 
—~-——_ 
Intermediate Birthday 
Assembly for October 

It is the custom of the school to 
celebrate the birthdays of all child- 
ren at school. 

In the intermediaate school the 
classes rotate every thirty-five min- 
utes so that there is not time to have 
a party for each child in his own 
classroom. 

It is arranged however that the 
birthdays be recognized. There is a 
monthly birthday assembly where 
all the children and teachers gather 
in the auditorium. All the children 
whose birthdays are in that month 
are called to the platform and 
birthday greetings are given to each 
by Mr. Demeza. The whole assembly 
Joins in singing the Happy Birth- 
day Song. A short programme follows, 
possibly a play, and music or songs 
by the group. 

The children are then invited to 
a birthday dinner given at a later 
date. The dinner is served in the 
household science room at the noon 
hour. It is prepared by the house- 
hold sclence class, under the direct- 
ion of Miss K. B. Daly. 

The programme for October was 
held on Octol 6, at 8.30 am. in 
recognition of “those pupils whose 
birthdays were in September and 
was as follows: 

Teacher in charge - - Mrs. A. 
Wannamaker. 
Miss R. Van- 

Allen. 


Mr. A. Gordon. 


Projectionist - - 


1... Prayer. 
2. Bless this House. 
3. Guests as follows were called to 
the stage:. Donald MacIntosh, Bonita 
Flynn, Violet Lawrence, Harold 
Halyk, Danny Bisson, Marie Edm- 
unds, Lynn Jarvis, Anita Merryless. 
4. Birthday Greetings from Mr. 
Demeza. 
5. Happy Birthday to You. 
8. Songs: To a Bird. 

Autumn Leaves 
7. O Canada. 


8. The National Anthem. 

Pupils were reminded of their Hall- 
owe’en party to be held on the 
afternoon of October 27 from 1.15 
o'clock to 3.30 o'clock. 

They are now busy preparing cos- 
tumes for that important event. 


——_—__ 


Fire Prevention Week 

During Fire Prevention Week from 
October 3 to 9, many fire drills were 
practised at the OSD. Fire Chief 
Vance and several njembers of the 
Belleville’ Fire Department visited 
the school, conducted a fire drill, 
and inspected the premises, paying 
particular attention to the school 
hospital. Chief Vance expressed 
satisfaction with the deportment 
and organization of the childrén 
in evacuating the buildings. 


—_+—_ 


Convention of American 

Instructors of the Deaf Will 

Meet at American School 
in 1955 


Reprinted from the American Era 


We are happy to announce that 
the American School for the Deaf 
has officially invited the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf 
to meet in West Hartford, Conn., 
during the summer of 1955, and that 
the invitagion hus been accepted by, 
the Convention officers. 


This will be the 37th biennial 
Convention, the 36th being held in 
Vancouver, Washington, in 1953. 

The Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf is made up of 
persons engaged in educiting the 
deaf of America and Canada. This 
group was organized in 1850 at the 
suggestion of Luzerne Rae, a 
teacher at the American School and 
founder-editor of the Anjerican An- 
nals of the Deaf, oldest educational 
publication in the U. S, The success 
of such meetings largely depended 
on a central location with reference 
to schools for the deaf. Thus, the 
first meeting was held in New York 
30 that teachers from the eleven 
schools for ‘the deaf, then ‘existing 
could save extra travel. The second 
was held in Hartford in 1851 and 
the only other time it has been in 
New England was in1917 when ‘it 
was held in conjunction with the 
100th anniversary of éducation of 
the deaf in America which began 
at our school in 1817. 

In 1953 many schools located in 
the midwest and other in-between 
points arranged to lodge teachers on 
their way to ahd from the Vancou- 
ver, Washington, meeting—some 
the way to and from the Vancou- 
gratis and some at a nominal fee to 
cover costs. This arrangement en- 
abled many to go who otherwise 
could not have done so, besides 
affording the chance to visit many 
schools en route. It is hoped that a 
similar arrangement for 1955 can be 
made for long distance travelers. 

‘The faculty and staff of the Am- 
arican School are looking forward 
with pleasure to being hosts to the 
Convention. We believe it most fit- 
ting that after almost. 40 years the 
Convention should plan to meet at 
America’s oldest school for the deaf. 
Many points of interest connected 
with the original school and its 
founders can be visited. 

New England's famed scentc, his- 
torical and cultural attractions are 
almost all within a few hour's drive 
and have much to offer everyone 
who has the opportunity to visit 


them. —American Era. 


THE CANADIAN 


Some ‘‘Do’s and Don'ts’? For 


Mothers and Fathers 


Dr. Jean Uriery 


In the University of Ilinols course 
for parents of preschool deaf child- 
ren, Dr. Jean Utley presented an 
excellent series of “Do's and Don'ts” 
for parents, Feeling that this is 
sound and fital advice, which is of 
interest to a larger audience, we 
have obtained Dr. Utley’s permis- 
sion to reprint these “Do's and Do- 
n’ts” in our news, Many suggestions 
are equally applicable not only to 
those having contacts with adults 
who are deaf or hard of hearing, 
but also with individuals with vary- 
ing types of handicaps. The Editor, 
Just Once a Month. 


DON'T 


1. Don't Hsten to the neighbors 
and relatives when they say 
thoughtless things about your 
child. 

Don't feel you must apologize 
for him. 

Don't keep him away from 
other children because he has 
no speech and does not hear 
as well as they do. They may 
be the best teachers. 

Don't let his handicap worry 
you too much. He will sense 
your anxiety and worry, too. 
Don't forget that Father is an 
important person in the child's 
life, too. 

Don't compare him with his 
brothers and sisters or with 
the neighbour’s children. 
Don't blame yourself, but start 
now to try to help him. 

Don’t let any member of the 
family “baby” him. 

Don’t be afraid to let him grow 


up and develop in other ways 2 


like any child. 

Don't talk in single words. He 
Probably undersands more than 
you give him credit for. 
Don't shout at him. Talk in a 
natural voice close to his ear. 
Your voice will be much louder 
than you think. 

Don’t wait on him “hand and 
foot.” 

Don't exaggerate your ip move- 
ments. This makes speech 
harder to understand. 

Don't correct every word he 
uses; accept and encourage his 
speech. 

Don't expect his development 
to be spasmodic; development 
is continuous. 

Don't be his greatest handicap. 
Don’t dream of “treatments” 
and “cures.” 

Don’t waste time and energy 
bewailing the fact of the loss 
of hearing. 

Don't threaten him. 

Don't be negatavistic; try to 
build on the thing he achieves. 
Don't display a “dead pan” 
when you talk to him. Make 
him think you are more inter- 
ested in talking to him than 
anything else you could do. 


Do 

Do let him know that you have 
confidence and pride in him 
Do let him see that his whole 
family loves and needs him. 
Do treat him as if you expected 
him to speak, and know he 
understands you when it is ob- 
vious that he does. 


4. Do make a game of playing 
with him and let him watch 
your face when you talk. 
Do make a game out of playing 
in front of a mirror so that he 
can enjoy watching you in im- 
itating facial movements, 
Bo give him a chance to grow 
up give and take some responsi- 
bilities, 
Do read to him and show him 
pictures. 
Do talk to him and ask others 
to do 60, too. 
Do give him # chance to deve- 
lop his special abilities and 

interests. 
Do talk to him in @ normal 
voice and in full sentences. 
Do expect from him what Is 
socially within his age and men- 
tal level. 
Let him do alone the things he 
can do; this gives him self- 
confidence. 
Do help him when you are 
teaching him to help himself. 
Do use encouraging, positive 
and specific directions to elicit 
desirable conduct. 
Do stress success. 
Do cooperate with the doctor, 
the health examiner, the edu- 
cational specialist, the teacher 
and the principal of the school. 
Do talk to him more and more, 
not less and less. 
Do have patience and time and 
effort. 
Do ‘explain painstakingly the 
most vital occurrences of every- 


day life in the home. 


No matter how small the resi- 
dium, do make use of the re- 
maining hearing which be may 
possess. It is invaluable in learn- 
ing language, acquiring speech 
elements and in regulating the 
pitch and placement of the 
volce. 


Do begin immediately to train 
his eyes to substitute for his 
ears, or at least to complement 
his remnant of hearing. 


Do face the light always when 
you are talking to him; light 
on your back will throw shad- 
ows on your face and make lip- 
reading difficult. 


Do teach him what ts his and 
what is yours. 


Do keep a dally record of his 
activities, . 
Do talk into his ear to store up 
auditory impressions which will 
someday aid the mastery of 
speech by oral methods, 


Do let him know you think 
he ts a fine and important per- 
son. 
—Reprinted from the December Is- 
sue of Just Once a Month. 
—_-—___ 


Emphasize Abilities Rather 


than Weaknesses 


QUESTION: The other day I saw 
publicized in a newspaper a class 
in teaching deaf children to play 
the piano. It had considerable public 
and parent appeal. Playing the pla- 
no seemed to bring deaf children 
into a more normal world. What is 
your reaction to teaching music to 
the deaf? 


REPLY: Much too often I have ex- 
perienced discussions with frustra- 
ted music loving parents of deaf 
children, Their children’s deafness 
has only caused redoubled interest 
in teacHing them music. The follow- 
ing statements shall explain my 
position regarding music apprecia- 
tion for deaf children. 


1. We place a hearing ald on 
the better ear. 
We throw a ball with our 
stronger arm. 
‘We encourage a pupil with 
high academic ability to go 
on to college. 
We encourage a child with 
special capacities in the 
mechanical trades to exploit 
his natural abilities. 


We cannot make maximum 
use of all our senses. Time 
does not permit. To add 
time to weaknegses subtracts 
time from strengths. 


We enjoy most doing that 
which we can do best. 


Color is primarily for the 
eye. 
Sound is primarily for the 


ear. 

Smell is primarily for the 
nose, 

Touch is for the skin. 

Taste is for the mouth. 
Movement is for the muscles. 


Satisfaction is most real if 
an active sense can com- 
pensate for an injured or 
dormant sense. 

If vision is so defective that 
an appreciation of the black 
and white of the printed 
page can not be gained, 
then the child ts taught to 
read Braille through the 
sense of touch, 


If hearing is so defective that 
the child cannot enjoy words 
through his ears, then he 
learns to communicate thro- 
ugh his sight, touch and 
movement. 


Music appreciation is primar- 
fly a matter of understand- 
ing sounds. The keener the 
ear and the training of the 
ear the greater the appre- 
clation. Painting {s primarily 
a function of the eye. The 
keener the sight and its 
training the greater is the 
promise to the artist. Dan- 
cing 1s primarily composed 
of muscular control and 
rhythm. The finer sensiti- 
vity to movement, the great 
er are the possibilities in 
learning to dance well. 
The blind are not handicap- 
ped in music. 
The deaf are not handicap- 
ped in the blending of colors 
and development of visual 
forms. 
The crippled are handicap- 
ped in neither. 
In_ stressing normalcy we 
should emphasize the tens 
of thousands of facets of 
life where no handicap 
exists, 
To stress inefficiency, ab- 
normalcy or a handicap 
we draw attention to the 
few factors of weakness in 
human effort. 
The blind cannot paint well. 
The deaf cannot sing well. 
The crippled cannot dance 
well. 
There are thousands of act- 
ivities that deaf, blind or 
crippled can do well. 
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see and feel our faces while we say 
the vowel wo are teaching ‘in high, 
low, and medium range. We let the 
Pupils feel the piano while we say 
the vowel in the different ranges, 
too. In time our girls and boys look 
at our paper dolls and tell us what 
they are saying. We teach only the 
pronunciation key of Thorndike Cen- 
tury Junior Dictionary. 


After @ few consonants and vo- 
wels have been taught, we start the 
speech of words. We do not spend 
time on combinations because there 
sre endless simple words that we 
need to broaden vocabularies and 
vocabularies'need broadening. —Julle 
McDermott, Supervising Teacher. 
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Education Plus 


for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
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School for the Deaf. °“ 


The theme of the symposium this 
morning is Education Plus, We all 
define education! according to our 
experiences, Our concepts are based 
on our experiences as normal peo- 
ple with schools, either as students 
or as persons who have made studies 
of educational principles. The title 
Education Plus implies other factors 
in our field of special education, 
and it 1s of those factors that I wish 
to speak for a few minutes so far 
as the deaf and hard of hearing 
are concerned. 


Educators in general recognize 
that working with children whose 
needs require special attention is 
more difficult than working with 
what we call normal children. In 
the discussions today yon will hear 
about several other types of handi- 
caps than the one I am discussing. 
Among those handicaps you will re- 
cognize one factor thpt\1s common 
to all of them, but which does not 
apply to. the. deaf. ‘That .cc...¥40 
factor is speech and hearing. Those 
who have had experience teaching 
children with various handicaps 
believe there is only one type of 
handicapped child more difficult to 
work with than the deaf or hard of 
hearing, and that is the child who 
is both deaf and blind. 


Before discussing the Education 
Plus factors in relation to the deaf 
and hard of hearing, a distinction 
should be made between those who 
are deaf and those who are hard 
of hearing. Simple definitions are 
these: the deaf are those who do 
not have functional hearing with 
or without a hearing ald. The hard 
of hearing are those who have fun- 
ctional hearing with or without a 
hearing ald. 


The most important “plus” fac- 
tor in the education of hearing 
handicapped people is the recogni- 
tion of the relationship between 
speech and hearing, and language. 
This relationship is not always re- 
cognized. Those of us with normal 
hearing have speech because we 
have hearing. Without hearing there 
cannot be speech in the course of 
Rormal development. Without spe- 
ech there can be no language deve- 
lopment except as language is pro- 
duced through special processes. 
Proficiency in speech and language 
{s directly proportional to the a- 
Mount of hearing. All other condi- 
tions being equal, the person with 
normal hearing has normal speech 
and language. Both of these profi- 
clences deteriorate as the hearing 
loss increases, until with complete 
hearing loss (at birth) neither speech 
hor language occurs except through 
the efforts of specially trained tea- 
chers. 


Through the years many work- 
ers in this area of education have 
developed substitutes for loss of the 


hearing function. These substitutes 
are the sign language, mechanical 
speech, and electronic hearing aids, 
Usted in the order in which they 
appeared on the scene. The sign 
language is still used to a consider- 
able extent as a natural medium 
of communication among deaf peo- 
ple. Most schools for the deaf, how- 
ever, teach speech and speech read- 
ing by mechanical techniques and 
the use of electronic hearing aids. 


“The acquistion of speech and lan- 


-}guage by the students are the pri- 


mary objectives of any school for 
the deaf. The best brain in the 
world is of no value without com- 
municative skills. Speech and lan- 
guage are basic communicative skills, 
and if the thinking processes are 
to be developed, these skills must be 
established. 


The normal child hears and un- 
derstands the human voice long be- 
fore he can say any words himself. 
‘Patterns of reaction to various emo- 
tions begin to establish themselves 
at an early age. The infant recog- 
nizes pleasure, sorrow, anger, and 
pain simply by voice inflection, and 
reacts accordingly. His ears are fill- 
ed with the constant stimuli of vol- 
ces and other sounds, and as time 
goes on he begins to say words, sim- 
ple phrases and sentences. By the 
time he is old enough to go to school 
he has acquired a sizable vocabu- 
rary, and can express his exper- 
fences in understandable language. 


This is not so for, say, the six- 
year-old deaf child. As was stat- 
ed a moment ago, speech and lan- 
guage do not develop in a child who 
is born deaf, except as those skills 
are taught him by specially trained 
teachers, Such a child has no know- 
ledge of words. Reading means noth- 
ing to him. fle probably doesn’t 
know his name, or that he has a 
name. When he enters school, often 
with what we can call a “zero” voc- 
abulary, he is patiently taught his 
first words, and the first easy sent- 
ence constructions made of those 
words. He learns to speak the words, 
to read them on the lips, to recognize 
them in their written form, and to 
write them on paper or on the black- 
board. At the end of the year he 
may be able fo use from 200 to 250 
words in these ways. His speech may 
not be perfect, or even pleasant, for 
speech depends upon inflection and 
tone qualities to be truly plea- 
sant to the ear. In this connection 
it might be well to point out that 
relatively few totally deaf presons 
acquire a mastery of speech and 
speech reading for conversation with 
the general public. The pad and 
pencil are more apt to be used. 


The educational difficuities in 
establishing communicative skills 
are enormous. The English lan- 


guage is no help in overcoming 
these difficulties. The irregularities 


in our language which present 
obstacles of the first’ magnitude 
for the deaf are illustrated by the 
following: 

Where can a man buy a cap 
for his knee, or a key for the lock 
of his hair? . 

Can his eyes be called a school 
because there are pupils there? 

In the crown of his head what 
gems are found? 

Who travels the bridge of his 
nose? 

Can he use, when building the 
rvaf of his mouth, the nails on the 
ends of his toes? 

Can the crook of his elbow be 
sent to jail? 

How does he sharpen his should- 
er blades? 

Can he sit in the shade of the 
palm of his hand? 

Or beat the drum of his ear? 

Does the calf of his leg eat the 
corn on his toes? 

If so, why not grow corn on 
the ear? 

‘This is funny to you. It is con, 
fusing or even meaningless to a 
deaf child. Fine destinctions in the 
meaning of words are difficult 
for the deaf. Many misunderstand- 
ings occur as the result. A word 
today has another meaning tomor- 
row. A deaf girl one time was writ- 
ing in her domestic science note- 
book the recipe for making a cake. 
ier writing down the several in- 
gredients, ‘she added the line. “Put 
them in a bowl and confuse them.” 
When questioned by her teacher, 
the girl showed her in the diction- 
ary that “mix” means “confuse” and 
she saw no reason why the word 
“confuse” would not apply to the 
cake-making process. 

Anyone who has worked with 
deaf children knows that they are 
as curious as hearing children 
about what goes around them. The 
difficulty, of course, is satisfying 
that curiosity, Parents. seldom can 
do this, and others are even less 
capable. Thus, for this and other 
reasons already discussed, a totally 
deaf child upon entering school is 
lagging several years in his acquist- 
ton of general knowledge. It is 
@ monumental achievement for our 
schools for the deaf that they 
graduate students as they do and 
put them on their own as early as 
they do. 

Other plus factors concern the 
multiple handicapped. By these I 
mean the deaf-blind—that 1s, those 
who are both deaf and blind— the 
deaf-mentally retarded, the deaf- 
spastic, and the deaf-emotionally 
disturbed, each of which represents 
a widely different educational ap- 
proach and for whom there is far 
too little being done today. I am 
happy to note here that in Min- 
nesota the deaf-mentally retarded 
have-a program of instruction at 
the School and Colony, under the 
direction of the principal, and a 
teacher who is trained in the skills 
required for teaching the deaf. 

Working with deaf-emotionally 
disturbed children continues to be 
very difficult because of the lan- 
guage barrier. Words are the 
psychiatrists’ stock in trade. In- 
ability to have free communication 
with a deaf person blocks off the 
only avenue of approach. 


Number .2 


T have referred above to the ob- 
vious plus factors in educating the 
deaf and hard of hearing children. 
There are other factors which are 
not so opvious, and I will devote 
the rel r of my time to these 
factors which are in@nany ways as 
important as those discussed above. 


There {s little known about the 
psychological aspects of deafness. 
Those words would make a nice 
sounding title, and i is hoped the 
day will come when some very 
real information on the subject is 
available. From my experience, I 
regard it as truly miraculous that 
so few of our deaf people are 
psychologically unstable. Only a 
deaf person can possibly under- 
stand the inner turmoil he ex- 
periences in trying to meet the 
competition of every-day life. The 
vast’ world of sounds is lost to 
him. The inflection of speech in 
conversation is lost to him. The 
Idiom of our language means little 
to the average deaf person. He is 
laughed at because of his funny 
speech or his queer use of language 
at times. He is regarded as stupid 
because he doesn't seem to catch 
on to what is being said. He 1s a- 
voided by people when they learn 
he ts deaf because he is thought to 
be queer. One story is related of a 
hearing woman,who, when she learn- 
ed that she was sitting next to a 
deaf person, got up and moved to 
another» seat because she thought 
the deafness was catching! 


Psychologisjs frequently say that 
the deaf are paranoic—that they 
suspect other people are talking 
about them and perhaps making 
(un of them. I don’t, think this is 
true, but I have a tremendous sym- 
pathy for the deaf person who ts 
among hearing people when ani- 
mated conversation 1s going on, and 
everyone is having a good time ex- 
cept the deaf person who is not 
made acquainted with what is being 
said. These~ind many other fators 
which I do not have the time to 
discuss heré tend to produce, tt 
seems to me, a tremendous psycholo- 
gical strain on persons with hear- 
ing losses. 


Another factor which is not s0 
obvious, except possibly to teach- 
ers, is the difficulty of persons ‘with 
hearing loss to develop an under- 
standing of the abstract. Deaf per- 
sons tend to be extremely literal. It 
is well known that the deaf as a 
group don’t understand puns, or 
plays upon words, and that few 
mong them have a well-defined 
sense of humor. 


The teaching of social and re- 
creational skills and attitudes is an- 
other plus factor. These skills and 
attitudes are not developed in the 
classroom, but, through campus act- 
ivities completely dissociated from 
formal classroom instruction. They 
are as important as the three R's 
in the total educational process, 
and in most cases the entire res- 
ponsibility for teaching these skills 
and attitudes is that of the school. 

Still another factor is the teach- 
ing of character and religious .con- 
cepts. In these the homes and the 
churches and the school work to- 
gether very closely. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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we take the pins out and comb the 
hair. It is then clean from the sh- 
ampoo. When hair? is straight, it 
needs a cold wave to make it stay 
in curl, 

We are taught how to manicure, 
We have a manicure table and 
many things are put on it. Then 
we begin. First we remove the old 
nail polish with polish remover. 
the person and a towel around the) jnct: We fet & mall fle, and abape 
neck, Next we brush the halr tol 1+ ie iett hand into @ bowl of 
stimulate the scalp. We wash the|>ul the tae 
hair with shampoo twice to make/*@"m soapy water to soften the 

sure the hair is clean. We must|‘uticle. With towel in hands, we dry 

rinse the hair with warm water for|‘€ hand and fingers. Next, 

a long time to make sure all the|*PPly cuticle off with an orarige- 

soap has been removed. If a girl/W00d stick. ‘Then, we loosen the 

\ wants to have her hair waved, and|Uticle with a metal cuticle pusher. 
hi it does not have a natural wave, we|OBly if the cuticle snows signs of 
i use a wave set to put in the waves,|eslect should cuticle remover 
i and after that, we put ¢lips on the| Used. We apply cuticle oll again 
Han wave while we make pin curls. The|@"d massage well. We scrub the 
a clips must be taken out before the|nalls to remove oll, and then dry 
girl goes under the dryer. We put|them. We color the finger nails 

on a hair net and cotton over the|With liquid nail polish. We must 

ears. The hair dryer will dry the}make sure that the polish is dry. 

hair in about twenty-five minutes. —Doune Clary, 2A. Sr. 

Mrs. Lewis taught us to manicure. 

We always begin with the left hand. BEAUTY CULTURE 


If we have polish on our finger 
Every Tuesday from 10:00 to 
nails, we remove {t with polish rem- 11:30 o'clock three girls and I go 


over. Then, we Mile the free edge of 
the nail to the ‘shape best suited, | the Beauty Culture room to learn 


We put the left hand in warm soapy |"0W to take care of our hair and 


water. The same things are done Doane teen ah he room| went to the Beauty Culture room|Culture and the big girls cut and 
for the right hand. We apply cuticle eee Shrse hate 


and Doreen Brown washed and|trim thelr hair. Betty Williams, 
oll with an orangewood stick, We|{{vers. two shampoo basins and) curted my hair so I would look amart|Donna Roult, Diane Warlow and 
uuse a steel pusher to push back and|50mé chairs. We have had new tapstes go to Toronto to play basketbail|I go to Beauty Culture together 
loosen the cuticle. We trim the cuti- |Put in 60 that now all we do Is tolror the semi - finals, We enjoyed|and sometimes we have our halt 
cle and hang nails with cuticle Eat Pontos Shape: Beauty Culture work very much,|Cut. Every other week we get our 
ni) onl, ’ h | When shampooed |. We 
apply euicle remover only it the| Before it would often be very hot| MRED we eTuduate, tn four more] HAS thampaned and curled. We 
cuticle shows signs of neglect. we|°" i would get too cold. to take care of ‘our hands and nails Also, while we are under the dryers, 
apply cuticle oll again and massage,| The girls in my class shampooland to look after our own hair sojoe of the other girls gives tps 
Then we scrub the nails with warm/@nd curl each other's hair. Welwe will be smart at all times. Next | Manicure. This helps us to keep 
soapy water to remove grease. We|must curl carefully. When we were| year we will learn how to do a cold| hands and nails looking well kept. 
i dry the hands and nails with a clean|:n Intermediate school, we learned) wave and how to give a facial. Lillian Kluba 2A. Sr. 
pe towel. We are then ready to apply|‘© curl on a switch while we were —Marlene Caldwell 2A, Sr. 
Uquid- polish. ,|there for Vocational Guidance. We » Br, BEAUTY CULTURE 
This is all we have learned so|™@nlcure our nails. We must not ‘Three girls and I go to Beauty 
far. Next year we will learn how to| ile our fingernails as they look so Culture in Mrs. Lewis’ room every 
do @ cold wave and to give a fneint | much better if we file them to a Tuesday from 10 o'clock to 11.25. 
My Classmates and I go to Beauty|"UNd shape. Sometimes we paint As it is @ small room, we have only 
f Culture every Wednesday morning.|‘e™ with nail polish. I lke five girls in my class, We leam 
—Lyla Garnett, 2A. gr.|22tural" polish so much better how to wave and curl and how to 


than red. manicures We have two black 
shampoo basins, three hair dryer, 
four mirrors and ten chairs. 
One day I did Lillian’s hair. 
First I put the towel around her 
neck and then 1 put'a plastic cape 


Beauty Culture 
als Mrs, G. Lewis 


LEARNING HOW TO MANICURE 
WAVE AND CURL > 

We learn many things in the Be- 
auty Culture in 1A Sr. First, we 
learned how to wave and curl on a 
switch of hair. Then we began to 
wash and curl each other's hair. 
First we put the shampoo cape on 


learned how to wash 

and we must be careful 
~ water and shampoo into 
’s eyes, We must always 
the hair well to make sure all 


use cuticle remover only when nec- 
essary. Again we use cuticle ofl and 
massage well. We scrub the nails 
well to remove cuticle oil. We dry 
the hands and nails, and we are 
then ready to put on liquid nal) 
polish, Doing this once a‘week will 
help us to keep our hands and nails 
well groomed. Z 

I lke Beauty Culture very much 
because we-can learn many things. 
—Nancy Moon, 2A. Sr. 


only once a week 
half hours. 

and two years ago we 
had Beauty Culture every day at 
$:20 to 4:00. P. M. 

—Marilyn Lawrence 2A. Sr. 


BEAUTY CULTURE 
When we were in 3A Intermediate, 
we started to learn Beauty Culture, 
and we were taught the name of 
many new things. We learned how 
to curl and wave hair as soon as 
we were in 1A Senior. We also know 
how to manicure which means to 
take care of our hands and nails, 
When special days come, such as 
the, school plays the girls who take 
Part in them, go to Beauty Culture 
and get their hair curled and set. 
We will not be doing this work 
until we are in 3A Sr, 

On March 12, in the morning I 
asked Mrs. Lewis to curl my hair 
because I had no time the night 
before. Bo she agreed. At 10 am. I 


BEAUTY CULTURE 

We have a Beauty Culture Shop 
in our school. We go to Beauty 
Culture at 10.00 to 11.25 o'clock 
every Tuesday morning. Mrs. Lewis 
fs teaching us how to look after 
our hair, We have three hair dryers, 
and two shampoo basins, The room 
4s not large. We learn how to curl 
our hair. We have many combs, 
brushes, bobby pins, bottles of 
shampoo, wave sets, nail polishes 
and other things. 

The amall girlg come to Beauty 


BEAUTY CULTURE 
Three girls and I go the Beauty 
Culture in Mrs. Lewis's room every 
Tuesday morning. We are taught 
many things such as how to sham- 
Poo, how to curl and wave the hair 
and to manicure which means to 
take care of our hands and nails. 


Sometimes, before we 
“ : BEAUTY CULTURE Beauty Culture, the class ‘betare | io 
This is our first year in the/has given a cold wave. So, we wash 
{ senior school. Five girls in my class|the curlers and Plastic capes, also 
at aa a Mrs. Erde Rain for beauty|the brushes and combs. Then we 
culture every Wednesday morning.|sweep the floor and he) brushed 
We have learned how to shampoo|room tidy. I like to Wear “dont tage the tone re rats Taio 7 in pack ‘ame 
and curl. We use a shampoo cape,|Beauty Culture. * je: Baye nail bani, . - led 
ie towels pe ale, @ hair brush, —Donna Roult, 2. sr. it, ‘lllan went tinder the hale drt 
‘wo combs, and a clip, a hair brush, 
cotton for the ears, and shampoo i he ake hdc oi 
soap. We wash and curl the hair. BEAUTY CULTURE coheed AA sea 
‘We must stay under the dryer for] We five girls of 1A Senior go to plein splat ata 
about twenty- five minutes. Then,|Beauty Culture every week on Wed- Netra: 


poo. Then she curled it and put 
@ net over it and cotton over my 
ears. Next, she put me under a 
hair dryer for twenty minutes. 
When it was dry, she combed my 


Betty Wiliams 2A, '- 


THE CANADIAN 


A Junior Class Enjoys a Birthday Party 


Junior School 


Preparatory 3 Junior B. 
Mars. G. DonocHUE 


I went home last Friday for Than- 
ksgiving. Bob, Don, Mum, Dad and I 
saw some boys playing rugby. Bob 
and I raked. the leaves, Mum worked. 
I went to church Sunday morning. 
Thad a good time at home. 

—Susan Cooper. 


‘Thanksgiving Day was Monday 
October 11. Some boys and girls 
went home. I did not go home. We 
had @ good time at school. 


We had fried chicken, potatoes, 
cranberries, jello, apples, pears, 
blue grapes and orange ice-cream 
with chocolate sauce for dinner. 

—tucy Butcher. 


I got two letters and a big box 
from mother last week. I treated the 
boys and girls to doughnuts. I was 
very happy. Mother was very kind to 
me. —Peter Morden. 

My birthday was September 27. 
I was ten years old. 

Rudolfs wrote on the blackboard 
“Happy Birthday Jackie.” 

Mary Agnes Donoghue and two 
friends came to see my party. She 
said “How old are you.” I said Ten. 

We played Old Jack. It was fun. 
I played with Patsy. I won. Patsy 
lost. 

We had a birthday cake, cookies, 
ice-cream, candies, ritz with cheese 
and chocolate milk. 

—VJackle Clemen. 


I was eleven years old September 
24, I had a party. Mrs. Cameron's 
class and Miss Legault'’s class came 
to see our party. 

T had a pink, green and white 
birthday cake. I had eleven pink 
candles on the cake. 

Mrs. Cameron said “How old are 
you". I said “Eleven”. Mrs, Cameron 
spanked me. ‘The boys and girls 
counted to eleven. She said “Happy 
Birthday Mary”. I said “Thank you”. 
Miss Legault and Mrs. Donoghue 
spanked me too. 

The boys and giris sang “Happy 
Birthday”. I sald “Thank you very 
much”, 

Then I blew out the candles and 
they all clapped. 

We had lunch. We had cookies, 
Peanuts, suckers, candies, blue 
grapes, marshmallows, ice cream, 
the birthday cake and cokes. 


T treated the other boys and girls 


% | to peanuts. 


I got many gifts. I got a new dress, 
two barrettes, a blue hair brush, a 
necklace and many birthday cards. 


—Mary Nicksy. 


Preparatory 2 Janlor C. 
Miss J. SHANNON 
Clifton is a new boy. He came to 
our class. Clifton got many letters. 
—Freddie Gwalter. 
I went home at Thanksgiving. 
I got a bow and arrow. 
—Jeremy Joyce. 
Lilly and I played on the swings. 
We laughed and laughed. 
—Gail Thompson. 
Priday, We saw a movie. A girl 
raked leaves. The leaves were red, 
yellow and brown. —Peter Burton. 
We went to the orchard. We saw 
many red apples. —Norman Henry. 
I got a new colouring book and 


crayons. I like to colour. 
—Shirley Fountain. 


Mrs. Lewis cut my hair. The boys) % 
—Lilly Potts. |% 


I Uke O. 8. D. I got many letters |§ 


and girls like it. 


and parcels. —Clifton Carbin. 


I have two little blue cars. Norman | ¥. 


has a red truck. —Floyd Doxtator. 


October 11 we did not come to 
school. It was Thanksgiving. 
—David Holroyd. 


Preparatory 3 Junior B. 
Mas. E. CAMERON id 


Hallowe'en will be October 31. We 
shall have a party October 29 We 
shall have fun. —David McGough. 


‘We had fire-drill. We walked fast. 
We did not run. —Lance Huff. 


Mrs, Cameron gave us water- 
melons. They had black seeds. They 
were green and pink. We ate them. 
We liked them. —Roger Gargner. 

‘Thanksgiving Day was.October 11. 
We thanked God for many things. 


‘We did not come.to school. 
—Judith Ewen. 


‘We went to the dentist. My teeth 
are good. I am happy. I brush my 
teeth. —Steve Chontos. 

Betty had a birthday October 13. 
She had a party. She had a pretty 
birthday cake. She is thirteen years 
old. —Eldon Clerk. 


It is autumn. The leaves are red, 
yellow, orange and green. Some 


leaves fell on the ground. 
—Ronald Baumhour. 


Steve got a box from his mother. 
He got a new helmet and a new 
white rugby ball. \He was very 
happy. —Barbara Caron. 
* We walked to the orchard. Mrs. 
Cameron put some apples in a bas- 
ket. We washed them. We ate them. 

—Betty Rowan. 


We came to Sunday School. Miss 
Chapelle is my Sunday School tea- 
cher. We went to church. 

—Donald Troupe. 


Preparatory I Junior A. 
Muss Zrta A. MonER 

This fs our first year at school. 
We are very happy. We are five years 
old. 

Suzanne Dube's hume is in Wahn- 
apitae. She has two brothers Roland 
and Andrew who also attend our 
school. 

Brenda Bowen's home is in Port 
Colborne. Mother sent Karen new 
rubbers and some jelly beans. 

Douglas Basher’s home is in 
Galt. Douglas has a funny costume 
for Hallowe'en. 

Norman Frappiler’s home is in 
Sudbury. Daddy sent Norman 
Uttle red and white bicycle. He likes 
it very much. 

‘Wayne Goulet’s home is in Wind- 
sor. Daddy writes many letters. 
Wayne's aunt sent games and colour 
books. 

Jeannine Larochelle’s home is in 
North Bay. She likes to play on the 
swings and teeter. 


Leslie Sicoli’s home ts in South 
Porcupine. Leslie is Peter's brother. 
He also attends our school. Mother 
sent Leslie a big panda bear. 

Gerald Wideman’s home is in 
Waterloo. Mother and Doreen sent 
Gerald marshmallows and treats. 

Robert Lang’s home is in Sault 
Ste. Marie. Robert likes to build 
with the big blocks on the floor. 
The boys and girls like to play with 
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September 9, 1954. We are in Grade 
3A Intermediate. We have eight 
teachers, Miss. McHale, Mrs. Wan- 
namaker, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Graham, 
Miss. Lavin, Miss. VanAllen, Mrs. 
Jackman’ and Mr. Stratton. Miss. 
‘McHale teaches us Speech and 
Geography, Mrs. Wannamaker 
teaches us English, Mr. Taylor 
teaches us Arithmetic, Mr. Graham 
teaches us History, Miss Lavin 
teaches us Reading, Miss VanAllen 
teaches us Nature Study and art, 
Mrs. Jackman teaches us} sewing 
and knitting and Mr. “Stratton 
teaches the boys in the shop. 

Miss Wilbur teaches games to the 
girls. Mr. Williams teaches games 
to the boys. We have games from 
4. o'clock to five o'clock. 

We have Sunday school every 
Sunday morning. Then we go to 
church in Belleville. 

—Beth Wright, 3A. 


Autumn at the’School for the Deaf 

It is autumn at O.S.D. now. The 
school is very pretty in autumn. 
Ivy climbs up the walls of the 
school. The ivy leaves turn red and 


a gold when it gets cold. There are 


many beautiful flower beds around 
the school grounds with many 
bright coloured flowers. There are 
many pretty petunias around the 
front of the school. Then there are 
other big flower beds with mari- 
golds, cannas, castor beans, foliage, 
geraniums, pansies and salvia. The 
trees are beautiful now. They are 
green, but soon they will change to 
many pretty colours when the 
weather gets cold. The leaves will 
fall then and we shall have fun 
playing in them. The black squirrels 
are hurrying and looking for nuts, 
apples, seeds and corn. They are 
Putting them away for winter. 
—Mary Ann Oarep 3A. 


Our New Television 
The girls have a new television 
in the residence. They like it very 
much. They watch it every day. 


“2 They like to watch Pinky Lee, First 


Returning to School 
We are all back at school again 
now. My parents, Marilyn and I 
had a nice long holiday. 


On Saturday mother, Marilyn and 
I bought some new clothes for school. 

On Wednesday I up for 
school. I: went to thd station with 
Marilyn and Lillian. I saw Mr. 
Hodgson on the train. We stopped 
in Toronto. I saw Geraldine O'Dell 
go to the train. Then-the train went 
to Belleville. We talked and signed 
about our holiday and school too. 


At 6.50 o'clock we arrived at Belle- 
ville. ‘We saw the O.S.D. bus and 
some other big buses. Mr. Demeza 
and Mrs. Moore came to the station 
to meet us. " 

‘We went to school and saw many 
of our friends. 


The next morning at 9.30 o'clock 
we came to school. My class is 4A 
Intermediate. We were very happy. 
We will work hard in school. 


—Patsy Bishop, 4A. 


Our Class in September 1954 
‘We came to school on Thursday 


sLove, Cowboy pictures and many 
other things. Mrs. Boyd does not let 
the girls turn it on .without asking 


| someone in the residence. 


One day the girls were watching 


X| Pinky Lee on television. He{told us 


many jokes and stories. We laughed 
and laughed. We thought it was 
very funny. Then we watched 
another picture they did not like it 
very well because some of it was 
football, baseball and news. Some- 
times at~night we watch television 
too. We like to watch television at 
night most of the time, because 
there are good pictures on at night. 
At nine o'clock dorms five and six 
go to bed then seven and eight 
watch television until ten o'clock. 
—Nancy Chittley, 3A. 


The New Road 

Many men came to the O. S. D. to 
make a new road around the school. 

They brought many trucks, rollers, 
bulldozers, graders and other mach- 
ines. The machines and trucks’ be- 
long to Mr. H. J. McFarland Co. 

First the men cut down some trees 
and pulled the tree stumps out. They 
had surveyors here. They measured 
the road and put stakes in the 
ground. Then they drew crushed 
stones covered with hot tar. The 
men put the tar on the road and a 
roller made it smooth. It is a very 
good road. 


—John Wright, 3A. 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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The Christmas Vacation 

School will close for the Christ- 
mas vacation at 3.20 pm. on Wed- 
nesday, December 15, and pupils 
living in Northern Ontario will 
leave by train for home later that 
afternoon. All other pupils travel- 
ling by train will leave for home 
on Thursday, December 16. 


Parents who wish to call for 
their children may do so afer 
3.30 p.m. on Wednesday, December 
15, or anytime on Thursday, Dec- 
ember 16. If you plan to call for 
your child, please write to the 
Superintendent advising of the day 
and time you expect to arrive at 
the school. Please note that pupils 
may not be called for before 3.30 
p.m. on Wednesday, December 15. 


Letters are being sent to all 
parents giving. exact home-going 
details. Any parents who have not 
already forwarded the correct rail 
fare in reply to their letter, are 
urgently requested to attend to this 
at once. It is likely that more 
than 370 of our 380 pupils will 
be going home, leaving only a 
small number to remain at the 
school for the holiday. While those 
who remain will be disappointed 
in not being able to go home, 
they will have entertainment pro- 
vided for them at school. 


Parents who are meeting their 
children at trains are urged to 
be on hand at the station plat- 
form well before train time. Rall 
traffic is heavy at Christmas time, 
and sometimes our children have 
been placed on a special section 
of the train which has run 
ahead of the regular train’ sche- 
dule. 


Parents must not take pupils 
off trains without the school of- 
ficer’s permission. It is necessary 
for the officer to check off on a 
lst the names of the pupils as 
they are taken. 


After the vacation pupils will 
return to the OSD. on Tuesday, 
January 4. Classes begin on the 
Wednesday morning at 8.30 a.m. 


Christmas Pageant 
‘The annual Christmas’ Pageant 
will be presented in the’ school 
auditorium on- Friday, December 
10th ot 230° pm. and 815 pm 
‘The afternoon programme is for 
the children and staff of the 
school. In the evening an offering 
will be taken at the door for the 
Pupils’ Benefit Fund. The public 
is invited for the evening pro- 
gramme and it is hoped that 
many parents of our children will 
find it possible to be present. 

—— 


Beauty Culture News 

On Page seven of this issue are 
several articles concerning the work 
done in our Beauty Culture Shop. 
‘These were written by pupils for the 
May issue of the Canadian which we 
were not able to publish. Since the 
Beauty Culture Shop has recently 
been improved with new work 
counters, cupboards, and mirrors, 
built by the boys of the Woodwork- 
ing Shop, ‘under Mr. Vaughan, the 
articles are timely and we publish 
them now. Their pupil authors are 
now in our 2A Senior Class and 
have slightly different schedules 
from those referred to in the artl- 
cles. 

A new chrome dryer has just been 
added to the equipment of the Bea- 
uty Culture Shop. 

SS 


Superintendent Addresses 
Meeti 


ee! 

The Superintendent has had sev- 
eral opportunities recently of ad- 
dressing interested groups and of 
explaining to them various aspects 
of the education of the deaf and the 
facilities provided by our school. 

On October 12 he was the speaker 
at the regular meeting of the Home 
and School Association of the John 
A. Leslie Public School in Scar- 
borough. This group is particularly 
interested in our school since among 
its active members are the parents 
of one of the junior pupils of the 
OSD, whose older brother attends 
that school. 

On October 22, Mr. Demeza had 
the privilege of being guest speaker 
at the fall convention of the Kitch- 
ener—Waterloo Teachers’ Institute. 
Some 250 teachers were gathered 
together for the convention and 
showed a keen interest’ in learning 
of the work of this school. 

Closer to home, the Belleville Ki- 
wanis Club devoted its luncheon 
meeting on November 9th learning 
more about the O. 8. D. and wel- 
comed Mr. Demeza as guest speaker 
for the occasion. 

—_—+——_ 

O.S.D. Pupils 
Demonstrate at Napanee 
Mr. 8. A. Gordon, Supervising 

Teacher, and four senior students, 
Christina Bennett, Jeannette Mascl, 
Harold Bradley, and Billy Hemphill 
went to Napanee on the afternoon 
of November 2nd to explain and 
demonstrate to the Salvation Army 
Ladies’ Group there the methods by 
which deaf children are taught, 
The Ladies were most interested in 
the work of this school as explained 
by the group and expressed their 
appreciation in a letter of thanks 
to the Superintendent. 


aa 
Women’s Institute Visits 
0.S.D. 


The concluding item on the two-! 


day programme of the 28th Annual 


Women’s Institute Area Convention 


SCENE FROM FORMER RE MEMBRANCE DAY SERVICE 


i 


Remembrance Day_. 
Remembrance Day was celeb- 
rated this year on Wednesday, 
November 10th, with a service in 
the Auditorium at 11 o'clock. 
Classes of the Senior and Int- 
ermediate departments and five 
classes of the Junior department 
attended. 
‘The service was in charge of the 
pupils of the Graduating Class; 
the girls being dressed in white, 
‘and Billy Hemphill, the only boy, 
wearing a dark suit. The stage 
was, as usual, centred with a large 
white cross, surrounded by green 
grass dotted with poppies, On the 
left side stood the flag pole, from 
the top of which fluttered the 
Union Jack at the appropriate time 
in the ceremony. 
A visitor who attended the cere- 
mony for the first time remarked 
that she thought it very impressive. 
With her remark we heartily agree. 
‘The programme follows:— 
1, Mr. J. G. Demeza—"The Pur- 
Pose of This Assembly”. 

2, © Canada. 

3. Psalm 124—Led by Joanne 
Brontmier. 


Hymn—"O God Our Help in 
Ages Past”. 


5. Prayer— Led by Mr. J. @. 
Demeza. 

6. Placing the flag at half 
mast—Billy Hemphill. 

7. Laying the wreath—Doreen 
Brown, 


Two minutes silence. 
Poem—“In Flanders Fields". 
Ralsing the flag. 
God Save the Queen. 

—NE. 


held in Belleville was a visit to the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. About 
150 delegates arrived at the school 
on the afternoon of October 28th 
and gathered in the auditorium 
where the organization of the 
school was explained briefly by 
the Superintendent, Mr. Demeza. 

Following this, the visitors were 
divided in five groups. Each group, 
conducted by a senfor pupil, visit- 
ed a junior class, an intermediate 
or senior class, and all of the voc- 
ational classes, to see the actual 
work of teaching and learning tak- 
ing place. 


They gathered in the auditorium 
again for an informal period of 
questions and answers concerning 
the school. 


—_—_—~——. 


Visit of Mr. Frank Levirs 

Mr, Frank Levirs, recently ap- 
pointed Chief Inspector of Schools 
for British Columbia, was a visitor 
at the O. 8. D. on the afternoon of 
Thursday, October 21. Mr. P. 8. Ri- 
vers, Superintendent of Professional 
Training in the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education accompanied 
Mr. Levirs on his visit here. Our 
pupils and staff were pleased at this 
opportunity of showing our disting- 
uished visitor from another pro- 
vince the work and facilities of this 
school. 


Another recent visitor to the sch- 
ool was Mr. Charles Finnett, a tea- 
cher of the deaf from England who 
is teaching this year on the staff of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Institute 
for the "Deaf in Detrolt. He spent 
Saturday and Sunday, October 30 
and 31 at the school, and although 
he could not visit classes on these 
days, he did meet many of our pu- 
pils and saw many of our week-end 
activities, including our Sunday 
School classes. 


——¢=———— 


Dr. Truman le 
The many members our staff 
who knew Dr. Truman L. Ingle, gen- 
jal superintendent of the Missouri 
School for the Deaf for the past 20 
years, were shocked to learn of his 
sudden passing in May. It has been 
our privilege to spend very pleasant 
times with Dr. and Mrs. Ingle at 
recent conventions of the educators 
of the deaf, particularly at Vancou- 
‘ver, Washington, and Sante Fe. 
New Mexico, and we regret his loss 
to the profession, to his family, 

and as a friend very much. 


Always a. leader in activities con- 
cerned with the education and wel- 
fare of the deaf, Dr. Ingle was presi- 
dent of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. His interest 
in the affairs of this organization 
was very keen and he was most en- 
thusiastic about the programme 
being arranged for its 1955 conven- 
tion in West Hartford. He will be 
Greatly missed! J.GD. 


aoc ‘until 3:30 o'clock and includ- 
ed more than one hundred inter- 

mediate children. 
Promptly at one o'clock weird- 
looking objects began to arrive at the 
residences. 


that he had to Me down and roll 
into the room, ambled around. There 
was 8 huge chocolate soda, a robot, 
dancing girls, witches, bats, Indians 
and many other weird things in all 
Kinds of grotesque masks. 

A grand march of all guests form- 


up with their teachers to see the 
fun. These Uttle people were quite 
awed at the appearance of some of 


of selecting three prize winners from 
each of the girls and boys. 


meat enthusiasm and excitement 
entered into everyone of them. This 
was evident from the shouts and 
treams which resounded throughout 
the school buildings. 

Following the games everyone was 
called to the peanut and candy 
tcramble, Mr, Demeza and Mr. Strat- 
ton sent showers down from the 
balcony; but these soon vanished 
4s hundreds of hands grabbed for a 
share. 


The room was then prepared for 
another important moment as lunch 
time came near. At this time Mr. 
Demeza called the prize winners to 
the stage and presented prizes to 
the following. 


BOYS: 


1, Bruce Williams and Larry Jake- 
man—A Dinosaur. 

2, Eugene Fowler—A Chocolate So- 
da. 


3. Curtes Merryless and Byron 
Parliament—A Fat Woman and 
baby with a Lazy Husband. 

4. Andrew Dube—A South Sea Is- 
lander, 


GIRLS: 

1 Carole Bindernagel and Lucy 
Kasm--Hawalian Dancing Girls. 

2 Pat VanAlstyne—An Old, Old 


3. Beth Wright—Sleepy Head. 
Lunch was served by a committee 
of 3A girls and boys convened by 
thelr teachers. The lunch chosen by 
the committee was orange fresh- 
{ marshmallow chocolate cookies 
rimmed with Hallowe'en faces, ice 


‘Team, apples and a bag of candy 
for each, 
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The Volleyball Jamboree 


On Wednesday, November 3rd, in 
the afternoon and evening the 
C.O0.8.5.A. Volleyball Jamboree was 
held in the OSD. gym. The girls 
who play volleyball left the school 
to go to the gym about 2.45 pm. 
We got our uniforms from the Sew- 
ing room. We went to the gym to 


see the girls pl volley’ at 
3:00 pm. The Ji OSD, girls 
played with . Teams from 


Quinte, Albert College, B.C.I., .Tren- 
ton, Brighton, Campbellford, Mar- 
mora, Madoc, Tweed, Picton, Na- 
panee and Wellington came here to 
play volleyball. The O.S.D. senior 
girls played volleyball from 4:00 to 
4:30, 5:30 to 6:00, 7:30 to 8:30 and 
8:00 to . B.C... played against 
Napanee for the final. The Junior 
BCI. girls won. Trenton played 
against Tweed for the final, The 
Trenton girls won the game. They 
were very happy to win. Some of the 
girls were cheerleaders. Some boys 
cheered also. Miss Wilbur and some 
of girls and boys took a picture of 
the senior girls’ team. When the 
jamboree was finished, we went to 
the residence. We were tired. We 
went to bed about 10:30 p.m. 
—Sheilagh Kerr 3A Sr. 


Boys’ Sports 


Mr. W. Wi 


FOOTBALL 


Conditioning for the 1954 foot- 
ball games started early in the 
school year. We began with calis- 
thenics and muscle building exer- 
cises to prepare the team for the 
strenuous games ahead. 

After ten days of this preparation 
the team started to scrimmage 
and work out plays to be used in 
the games. The team étarted with 
ten basic plays consisting of passing 
plays, line bucks, reverses and end 
runs. These were soon expanded 
into eighteen plays by suggestions 
from the boys on the team. 

Due to the lack of either enough 
Junior or enough senior players 
for a full team, the O.S.D. entered 
a Junior “Exhibition” team in the 
C.0.8.5.A. schedule. Although the 
boys played against teams which 
out numbered and out welghed 
them they played hard up to the 
final whistle in the last game. 

‘The line-up of the team was as 
follows: 

Captain and Left Half 


Quarterback 


Robert 
Hillman. 
Glen Skinkle. 
Grant Drury. 
Billy Hemphill, 


Left End . 
Right End 


The following schedule was used 
with the games being played from 
approximately 4.00 p.m. to 5.30 
p.m. 


Sept. 28—B.C.I. (37) Vs. O.8.D.. (0) 
Oct. 1—OS.D. (1) Vs. Quinte (27) 
Oct. 4—OSD. (13) Vs. AC. (32) 
Oct. 8—T.HS, (11) Vs. O.S.D. (10) 
Oct. 12—0.8.D. (5) Vs. B.C. (21) 
Oct. 19—Quinte (21) Vs. O.8.D. (5) 
Oct. 22—A.C. (20) Vs. OSD. (0) 


SOCCER 

A soccer league, consisting of 
three teams made up of Interme- 
diate and Senior boys who do not 
play football, was started on Sept- 
ember 27th. This schedule will 
continue until November 18th. 

There are three teams of fifteen 
boys each playing in this league. 
The men teachers from the school 
are officiating at these games. 

‘The teams are as follows: 

TEAM 1—Captain, P. Barrett, G. 
Hagedorn, E. Hales, A. Alton, B. 
Eynon, J. Hawkins, E. Fowler, L. 
Martin, W. Goodchild, N, Thom- 
pson, B. O'Neil, S. Reeves, T, Rac- 
ine, M. Develin, H. Halyk. 


TEAM 2—Captain, A. Dale, P. 
Simmons, G. Griffore, J. Wright, 
J. Wales, B. Williams, J. Labadie, 
L. Newsted, J. Cyopeck, C. Cassell, 
W. Levy, E. Rosengren, D. Forrest, 
G. Metigwab, B. Kulp, A. Barron. 


TEAM 3—Captain, B. Gardner, B. 
Murphy, N. Roggle, B. Bates, E. 
LeBlanc, B. Parliament, A. Enman, 


%|A. Dube, L, Armes, K. Yates, D. 


Harvey, C. Merrylees, D. Bisson. L. 
Jarvis, G. Davidson. 

After completing a fifteen game 
schedule the standing was as fol- 
lows: 
TEAM 2 
TEAM 1 
TEAM 3 


18 points. 
9 points. 
5 points. 


TEAM 1 eliminated TEAM 3 
in the semi finals by a score of 
1—0 in the first game. Team 1 
will now meet team 2 in the finals 
which will be the “best two out of 
three games” series. The results ‘of 
these games will be given in the 
next issue of the “Canadian”. 


Girls’ Sports 


Miss B. WILBUR 


Annual Girls’ Volleyball 

Jamboree Great Success 

Some 300 players on the junior 
and senior girls’ volleyball teams 
from thirteen secondary schools in 
the Bay of Quinte District gathered 
at the O.8.D.: gymnasium on Wed- 
nesday, November 3, for the annual 
Girls’ Volleyball Jamboree. Schools 
entering teams included Marmora, 
Madoc, Campbellford, Belleville Col- 
legiate Institute, Quinte Secondary 


"lSchool, Albert College, Trenton, 
"| Tweed, Wellington, Napanee, Picton, 
+! Brighton, and of course the O.S.D. 


Donald Sattler. 
Kelth Dorschner. 
. Norman Ruttan. 


. Substitutions were as follows: 

Centre Kenneth Searson. 
Fullback .... jo Alan Ogawa. 
Left Inside .. .... Robert Stewart. 
Right Inside Robert Ebersole. 
‘Left. Middle Jarvis Carey. 
Right Middle Cecil Martin. 


Play began at 3.00 in the after- 
noon and continued until 9.30 in 
the evening, with all four volley- 
ball courts being used simultane- 
ously throughout. Two schedules 
were arranged one for juniors and 
one for seniors, so that each team 
played teams from four other 
schools at the end of these sched- 
ules. The two leading junior teams 
and the two leading senlor teams 
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played off for the championship. 

The OSD. seniors won three 
games and lost only one. Their 
only loss came after a keenly 
played game against the Trenton 
High School girls. The Trenton 
girls went on to the finals and de- 
feated Tweed High, School’ for the 
senior title, 


Our juniors played well, winning 
two games and: losing two. B.C1. 
and Napanee juniors earned the 
right to play off in}the finals, with 
BCI. emerging ictors for the 
Junior championship. 3 


The new electric timers and 
scorers, presented to the school 
last June by the Ontario Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, had their first 
real test in the tournament (nd 
performed to perfection. They add 
ed much to the exitement of the 
games for both players and spec- 
tators, as well as improving the 
efficiency of running the tourna- 
ment, speeding up time between 
games considerably. 


O.S.D. Seniors were: Peggy DeLa 
Franier, captain, Mary O'Neill, 
Sheilagh Kerr, Jeannette Masci, 
Vivian Curtis, Lyla Garnett, Lillian 
Kluba, Sarah Brant, Diane Moon, 
Marlene Caldwell, Doreen Brown, 
and Colleen Williams. 


OSD. Juniors were: Marilyn 
Lawrence, captain, Betty Williams, 
Diane Lew, Evelyn Caldwell, Nancy 
Moon, Marilyn Bishop, Patsy Bis- 
hop, Donna Roult, Anita Jackson, 
Eleanor Tacknyk, Mary Gwalter. 
and Barbara Beaumont. 


—+_—_. 


Pupils Invited to Belleville 
School Meeting 

The pupils of our 2A Senior Class 
in charge of J. G. Demeza and S. A. 
Gordon providéd the programme at 
@ regular meeting of the Home and 
School Association uf Queen Victor- 
{a School, Belleville, on the evening 
of November 8th. Mr. Demeza spoke 
briefly about the school and the 
educational implications of deafness. 
Mr, Gordon and the pupils of 2A 
showed how language, other school 
Subjects, and speech are developed 
with deaf students. Rhythm band 
and choral speech numbers were 
also presented. Our € in the pro- 
gramme was very €nthuslastically 
received. Following the programme, 
Grade 7 pupils of Queen Victoria 
School entertained our pupils to a 
tasty lunch. 

——+——_ 


. Hallowe’en Eve 
There was a strange, old witch 
who lived in a haunted farmhouse 


which had some bats and funny 
creaks in it that scared people 
away. The witch took some pump- 
kins to be carved for Hallowe'en 
night. She cut a big mouth, trian- 
gled nose and eyes out of the 
pumpkins and made them into 
jack-o-lanterns. The witch's face 
was wrinkled and her nose was long 
with moles on it. Her teeth were 


crooked and her hair was straight 
and uncombed. She was sitting 
hunchbacked on a chair. The bats 
which were flying around her must 
have liked her and her scary black 
cat purred when it saw the jack-o- 
lanterns with the candles burning. 
The room was full of dust and 
spider-webs. Maybe the witch 
wanted the jack-o-lanterns to scare 
the curious people who came to see 
her place. Later, the witch flew to 
the moon on her magic broom to 
see the people having fun on Hall- 
owe’en Night. 

—Donna Roult, 2A Sr. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 3) 
The Hurricane 

One Friday night the wind began 
to blow very hard. It was raining. 
‘We went to the gym but the lights 
went out. It was very dark and some 
of the girls were afraid. Soon Mr. 
Demeza came to the gym. He drove 
his car through the doors. His car 
lights were on so we could see. We 
were happy. After awhile the lights 
came on again, 


The wind didn't stop blowing. 
Many branches broke off the trees. 
Some trees fell across the highway. 
‘The trucks and cars were stopped on 
the road. Many big trucks went on 
the school road. Then a big truck 
came and pushed the trees off the 
road. 

In Toronto the hurricane was very 
bad. Many people died in the storm. 

—Larry Armes, 3A. 


Our New Teachers 

Mrs. Ryan and Miss Cass are not 

at schoo! this year. We have two new 

teachers. Miss\McHale who teaches 

geography and Miss Lavin who tea- 

hes reading. Miss Lavin came here 
from Scotland. 

—Bully O' Neil, 3A. 


My Thanksgiving Holiday 

Friday afternoon I went home 
with Daddy. I went in a taxi down- 
town. Daddy was hungry. We went 
in a cafe. Daddy had dinner with 
me. We went in a bus to the station. 
We went on the train to Toronto. 
Then we went to Woodstock. I saw 
my brother. I rode in a car to Jack's 
house and farm. I liked it. I wanted 
to ste his two rabbits. Jack gave mie 
@ light to go to the rabbit house. I 
went to the rabbit's pen. The rab- 
bits ‘were big. I was happy. 

Saturday morning I asked Jack 
if the rabbits were mothers or 
fathers. Jack told me maybe both 
were mothers. He would ask Frank 
because he had many rabbits. Jack 
and I went in the truck to Franks. 
Jack asked a woman where Frank 
was. Frank went to see his friend. 
‘We went back home. I rode the 
tractor around. 

Saturday afternoon Jack, Connie, 
Byran, Larry and I went to Simcoe 
for the Western Fair. I liked the 
Fair. We walked around the fair. 1 
saw cows, bulls, horses and race 
horses. We saw a big tractor. I liked 
the tractor. It was Allis Chalmers. 
T asked Jack if he liked Allis Chal- 
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mers, Jack told mé that if he sells 
his tactor he will buy an Allis Chal- 
mers tractor. 

—Bruce Williams, 3A. 
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Senior School 3 


YOOSSSSSGOGGGGGS9IS9SSOSON 
LANGUAGE and COMPOSITION 
Mr. J. Boyp 


Fishing on My Holidays 

Last July 18th, I went fishing 
with another man. He wanted me 
to go with him. So I told him that 
we would go fishing after dinner. 
We went then. This was the first 
time I went fishing with him. He 
had a twelve and one-half horse 
power motor. It was called a John- 
son, I forgot to bring my casting 
rod, so I borrowed his casting rod. 
The water was too rough and it 
pushed the boat more and more, 
I threw out a plug and I turned the 
reel around. I thought a fish caught 
it, I pulled fast but it was a weed. 
Mr. Gunnoe caught one northern 
pike. I had no fish. So we went 
back again. Mr. Gunnoe got two 
northern pike. I got one big north- 
ern pike. It weighed six pounds 
and was two feet five inches long. 
That was the first time I got a big 
fish. Mr. Gunnoe and I arrived 
back and I had to clean the fish. 
LT used a knife and took off the 
seales and washed the fish off. Mr. 


One big tree was very near the road 
and so the men thought it must be 
destroyed. One man climed up the 
tree to saw the big branches off 
‘at first. I thought that if some men 
cut the trunk first, it may fall and 
land on the new light pole and break 
it, The back of a truck ‘was chained 
to a tree and the men put a cable 
around the tree and put the other 
end onthe truck, The truck pulled 
the tree down, I thought they were 
clever workers. Two of them cut the 
tree in large pieces with a chain- 
saw. The grader began to level 
off the road and put lots of earth 
into the big hole which the roots 
of & tree came out. Iron chains were 
put around two big tree stumps 
and the back of the truck was tied 
near a tree and the truck tried to 
pull the stumps out of the very hard 
ground. Finally they were done. 
The new roads are going to be ash- 
phalt surfaced. It will look very 
beautiful around our school. 
—Marlene Caldwell, 2A. Sr. 


The Witch Prepares 
An old, strange witch was 
carving pumpkins the evening of 
Hallowe'en. Around her, there were 
a lot of Jack O’Lanterns, which 
she had made. Her face was 


‘|wrinkled and her nose was very 


long and had a wart. She had 
straight straggly hair. She also had 
a humpback. Her broom was lean- 
ing against the chair and her cat 
sat beside the witch. The witch said, 
“Ho, Ho, Heh, Heh, Eeeh!," as the 
bats flew around her. 

Later, the witch rode on her 
broom with her black cat. The cat's 
green cyes shone in the moonlight. 
‘The cat sald, “Meow, Meooow.” They 
flew up near the big bright moon. 

Be careful, the witch is watching 
you because she wants to get you 
away from your home, 

‘ —Nancy Moon, 2A. Sr. 


Forest Fire Prevention 
All people must be very careful 
with fire. Some people when they 
ure walking through the forest, 
carelessly throw away cigarettes 
and matches. 

Everyone must be sure to put out 
cigarettes before throwing them 
away. If people forget to put out the 
cigarettes, the forest may be quickly 
burned. Remember to put out 
matches and break them. Throw 


Smith wrapped the fish and put 
it in the freezer to keep. I had a 
good time fishing. 

Then next day, I went fishing 
again. I went by row boat near Smith 
Bay. There were no fish for me so 
IT went back up to the cottage. My 
hands were sore and my arms were 
stiff. I never went back again, 
because I don't like to row a boat 
and it goes very slowly. I like the 
motor boat better. Some people got 
a big black bass, about eighteen 
inches long. One person asked me 
if I wanted to clean the fish so I 
cleaned the black bass. That was the 
first time I ever saw one. 

- —Harold Bradley, 2A Senior. 


The Construction of Our New Road 

Before our roads around the 
school were very old, rough and full 
of holes. The men from our district 
came and started to build a new 
road. At first some men looked 
through a telescope and surveyed. 
the OS.D. grounds and put many 
pieces of wood beside the roads 
and sometimes near the big trees. 


Then the grader tore up the old road. 


cigarettes, cigars and matches into 
the water and the forest will be safe 
from fires. Some yeople have hol- 
idays in camps or cabins. At night 
they have a picnic. After the 
picnic the campers must put sand 
and water on the fire before they 
leave. Stir the ashes and put on 
more water, Build the fire on rock or 
sand and put it away from trees or 
bushes. Put stones around the fire 
or make it in a sheltered place so 
that the wind cannot blow the ashes 
and sparks. 

The people driving through the 
forests in their cars, sometimes 
throw cigarettes, cigars and mat- 
ches out of the windows. Don't 
throw these out! Put them in the 
ash tray. We must all protect our 
forests from fires because the forests 
are very valuable. 

—Alan F. Ogawa 2A, Sr. 
Why We Have Hallowe'en. 

On Hallowe'en evening, the 31st 
of October, there was an old, strange 
ugly witch astride her broom, riding 
across the sky. She had many warts 
and wrinkles on her face and hands. 


She nad long, straight straggly 


—Marilyn Lawrence, 2A. 5; 


Fire Prevention 


Every year we have Fire Preven. 
tion Week and every year we still 
have fires. 


The housewife leaves the iron 
on when she calls her friends. The 
tron gets hotter and hotter. It 
causes @ fire. How can this be pre. 
vented? Women should be careful 
with the iron. Don’t leave the iron 
on. They should pull out the phy. 


Broken or worn electric cords 
can cause fires. Cords should no 
run under rugs, Everyone should 
check and repair all cords once a 
year. 

Parents sometimes put matches in 
the bottom drawers, or on bottom 
shelves. Children always like to 
Play with matches and they start 
fires. These fires could be preven- 
ted if the parents put the matches 
on 8 high shelf so the children can- 
not reach them. 


‘When the people go to bed, they 
sometimes smoke and cause fires, 
People must never smoke in bed. 
They should smoke before they go to 
bed. 


Too many people are careless 
with fire. I hope that this year 
people will be more careful with fire. 

—Lillian Kluba, 2A. Sr. 


Hallowe'en Eve 

There was a strange, ugly, old 
woman who was living in a small 
house which was not very clean. 
The house was in the forest. We 
called her the witch because she 
looked awful with many warts on 
her face and one wart on her long 
nose. Her hair was very straight the 
same as strings or wires and she 
never combed it. Her eyes were 
beady and she had crooked teeth. 
She always used a crooked cane 
because of her humpback. She didn’t 
have any friends because she never 
met people and people disliked\her. 
Her only friends were bats and aie 
black cat. She always loves to sc: 
People and frighten them away. 

One afternoon on October 30th. 
She started to get ready for Hallow: 
e’en night. She found two big pum: 
kins in a garden ana brought them 
to her home. She was cutting and 
carving the pumpkins. She made 
two big eyes, a nose and a: bie 
mouth. Her magic broom was lean- 
ing on the wall beside her, The bats 
hung by the edge of the fireplace. 
The pumpkins were made into Jack 
-o- Lanterns. The witch put them 
on the mantle piece above the fire 
Place. They were lighted with 
candles. She looked at her magi¢ 
broom to see if it was all right 50 
she could ride on it. Everything 
was ready. 


On Hallowe'en night, the witch 
tried to scare the people but some 
people scared her away by wearing 
costumes, 

—Lyla Garnet 2A. St 
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Home Ecgnomics—Setting Table 
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Home Economics Room 
Muss K. B, Daty 


Our first year girls, Barbara 
Beaumont, Anita Jackson, Mary 
Laffrenter, Catherine McDonald, 
Elizabeth Moore, Evelyn McGre- 
gor, Shirley DeWolfe, Margaret 
Reid, Mary Louise St. Pierre and 
Margherita Pesci are learning to 
cook vegetables and fruits and also 
to make salads. 


Our second year girls, Margaret 
Brohman, Hella De Rosario, Rosa- 
belle Marshall, Lois McNaught, 
Simone Olivier, Eleanor Tacknyk, 
Barbara Young, Susan Payne, Mar- 
lyn Bishop, Marlene Coulson, Beth 
Gonneau, Jean Drury, Mary Gwal- 
ter, Donna Roult, Diane Warlow, 
Marilyn Lawrence, Marlene Cald- 


well, Betty Willlams, Doune Clary, 


Lyla Garnet, Nancy Moon and 
Lillian: Kiuba: are making poprovers 
and muffins and are cooking vege- 
tables and fruits. 


Our third-year girls, Sarah Brant, 
Elise Cushing, Shirley Elliott, Shel- 
lagh Kerr, Nora Kay Mathewson, 
Shirley Warren, Faye Westbrook 
and Colleen Williams are learning 
lo prepare meals. 


The fourth-year girls, Joan Cul- 
len, Shirley Girdler, Joan Hopkins, 
Christina Bennett, Rosemary Bur- 
nadz, Diane Moon, and Joy Saun- 
derson are preparing and serving 
birthday dinners, going to market 
and writing invitations. They have 
finished canning tomatoes, pears, 
and peaches and making jelly and 
chill sauce. 

Gloria Marion is trying to learn 
some of the work she missed when 
she was away last year, so that she 
can understand what the second 
year girls are doing. Donna Bell 
and Mary Anne Kwandibens are 
working with the fourth year girls. 
Lina Heuvel, from Holland, is learn- 
ing the English names for every- 
thing we use and is working with 
the second year pupils. 


The girls of the graduating class 
take turns making the birthday 
cakes.and being hostess at the din- 
ner parties. They have finished 
making jelly and pickles and can- 
ning tomatoes, peaches and pears 
and are now each planning and 
preparing breakfasts for two people. 

Carole Bindernagel, Avril O'Ha- 
gen, and Patricia VanAlstyne, three 
little intermediate girls, come in 
from 3.20 to 4.00 o'clock to become 
somewhat familiar with this type 
of work so that they can really go 
ahead with it when cney are seniors. 


‘This is the way our days are 
occupied and this is the way our 
girls are learning to be homemakers. 


A Birthday Dinner 

‘We served a birthday dinner for 
the Senlor boys and girls on Wed- 
nesday, October 27th. Shirley War- 
ren, Colleen Williams, Lina Heuvel, 
Cyril Cassell, Billy Gardner, Glen 
Skinkle, and Nora K. Mathewson 
came to the Home Economics Room. 
I shook hands with them and said, 
“Happy Birthday". Then, they ate 
their birthday dinner of mashed 
potatoes, beef stew, turnips, scallop- 
ed tomatoes, muffins, pickles, pump- 
kin ple and birthday cake. They 
had tea. 

‘There wos a Jack-o-Lantern on 
the table with a big mouth, ears, 
nose and eyes. 


Donna Bell and Joan Cullen serv-" 


ed with me. I lit the candles on the 
birthday cake. The boys and girls 
blew out the flames. I made the bir- 
thday cake and Rosemary Burnadz 
made the icing for it. 

The Senior boys and girls enjoy- 
ed themselves and liked what they 
ate. —Jeannette Masci, Graduating 
Class. 


A Birthday Dinner 

On October the twentieth, I was 
hostess at my first birthday dinner. 

The cake, which I made, was a 
plain white one. Diane Moon iced it 
with butter {cing and decorated it 
with pink candles. It was a very 
lovely cake. 

‘The two girls, who did a wonder- 
ful job of serving with me, were 
Joy Saunderson and Jean Hopkins. 

The Intermediate boys and girls. 
who were at my dinner, were: 
Curtis Merryless, Don McIntosh. 
Harold Halyk, Danny Bisson, Bon- 
ita Flynn, and Violet Lawrence. 

‘They had a delicous meal of grape 
Juice, lovely crispy oaked potatoes 
topped with butter, hamburgers. 
boiled beets and boiled carrots. With 
this, they had popovers with butter 
in the middle. For dessert there was 
peaches with pumpkin tarts and 
then of course, the birthday cake 
with their tea. 

Each of them blew out a candle 
which was lighted on the cake Be- 
fore it was cut. 

I hope everyone enjoyed their bir- 
thday dinner as much as I enjoyed 
being hostess. 

—Isabel Nugent, Graduating Class. 


Birthday Party 

The party was held in the Home 
Economics. Room on the thirteenth 
of October. The senior guests were 
Jeannette Masci, Christina Bennett. 
Margaret Kirkness, Vivian Curtis, 
Kenneth Searson, Donald Dennie, 
Norman Ruttan and Russell Kos- 
howski. 


I greeted the boys ‘and girls and 
wished them “Happy Birthday”. 
Maryanne Kwandibens \and Shirley 
Girdler served the, meal. I was the 
hostess and had made the plain cake. 
We had pears, sausages, squash, 
baked potatoes, salad, beets, pop- 
overs, pickles. chili sauce and peach 
shortcakes. I lit the candles and 
Passed the cake to the guests who 
blew out the flames. Then, I cut the 
birthday cake and passed it and 
served them tea. 

‘The 4 Academic and the Full Time 
Vocational girls prepared the dinner 
which was very delicious. 

‘Mary O'Neill. 
—_+—_—_— 
Woodworking Shop 
R. H. VaucHan 

The years roll on and the pupils 
change but basic woodworking 
remains the same. 

Most of the boys have continued 
from where they left off last June 
though some boys just began their 
shop work this autumn. 

The boys taking woodworking 
this year are: William Hemphill, 
Beardmore; Norman Ruttan, Hoyle; 
Robert Ebersole, Ridgeway; Leslie 
Brown, Port Weller; Russell Kos- 
howski, Hamilton; George Metig- 
wab, Cutler; Robert Hillman, 
Chatham; Eugene Hales, Sarnis; 
David Forrest, Aldershot; Edward 
Rosengren, Kakabeka Falls; Fred 
Barrett, Long Branch; William Bat- 
es, Guelph; Glenn Hagedorn, Pres- 
ton: Cyril Cassell, Smith Falls; Low- 
ell Newsted, Comber; and Bruce 
Gregory, Petawawa Military Camp. 

We nave had our shop painted 
and the building repaired by the 
Department of Public Works so now 
we have a very pleasant atmosphere 
in which to work and the boys are 
very pleased with it. 

We have a few new aids in the 
shop to make working a little better. 
These are— 

1, Exhaust system on the planer 

which takes the shavings from 
the machine and deposits them 
in a small sheet-metal addition 
which the boys built on the back 
of the shop. 
Hand electric three-inch belt 
sander which will take the labour 
out of sanding in the many jobs 
we do. 

Besides the various projects which 
the boys undertake to try out their 
newly acquired knowledge and tech- 
niques, many of them continue to 
use their skills in after-hour hobbies 
and interests. This year just prior 
to Hallowe'en there were many 
mysterious requests for bits of ma- 
terials. A boy would come to the 
shop and ask for some small pieces 
of wood, wire, string, it, nails, 
screws, etc., not very ich of any- 
thing but one would know by the 
look on his face when he was leav- 
ing that he had formed a plan and 
was creating some kind of costume 
somewhere around the OSD. On 
the night of their Hallowe'en parade 
the judges were amazed with the 
variety of unusual costumes, some 
beautiful, some weird, but all 
created from odds and ends. 

—_-———. 


My Shop 

Mr. J. W. Hodgson teaches the 
boys in the Agriculture and Mec- 
hanics Shop. The boys learn how 
to do blacksmithing, such as point- 
ing iron, bending an eye, and mak- 
ing square bends. Mr. Hodgson 
teaches the boys how to arc and 
oxyacetylene weld. The boys make 
boxes and pans out of sheet gal- 
vanized iron. We went to the girls’ 
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residence and the boys planted 
flowers in front of the residence. 

The boys planted trees, shrubs 
and bulbs near Mr. Demeza’s house. 
We will make metal furniture for 
home. in the winter months. 

Last year I made a hessock, a 
two-wheeled truck for carrying feed 
and a money box. I will make 
many new things and learn to 
weld better. I like welding and 
using the cutting torch. 

This year the boys. made two 
balconies up onthe wall the 
gymnasium. The balconies are for 
the score-keepers to sit on. I like 
the Agriculture and Mechanics Shop. 
I have been three years in the shop. 
Some boys and Mr. Hodgson help- 
ed to fix Mr. Boulton’s farm mach- 
inery. 

Last year the boys made a big 
wagon for the farm. Allan Dale, 
Russell Koshowski, Jarvis Carey, 
Brain Murphy and I work in the 
shop every morning. 

—Bob Stewart, 4Voc. Sr. 
—+—_ 

Senior Hallowe’en Party 

The boys, girls and teachers went 
to the Senior Hallowe'en Party in 
the auditorium on Wednesday eve- 
ning, October 27. Some of the pupils 
wore costumes. I didn’t wear one. 
The pupils walked around and a- 
round and the judges chose the best 
costumes. The judges were Mr. Dem- 
eza, Mr. Clare and Miss Fitzgerald. 

We played different games. The 
first game was called “Scrambled 
Sentences". Each team got an en- 
‘velope of letters. The letters had to 
be made into words, then sentences. 
The team did what the sentence 
said, example, “Thumb in your 
mouth”. Next, the pupils dropped 
clothes pins into a milk bottle. They 
took clothes pins off of a line wjth 
their teeth and put the pins into the 
baskets. Mary O'Neill won. Then 
some of us had to put a thread thr- 
ough the eye of a needle in the 
pumpkins. The boys were blindfold- 
ed. They ate grapes covered with 
syrup. They ate the grapes without _ 
using their hands. Harold Bradley 
won. For lunch we had orange sher- 
bet, brownies, cookies, candy kisses, 
jelly beans, apples and freshie. It 
was & good lunch. Mr. Demeza/pres- 
ented the prizes. The first was, M. 
Gansky, L. Garnett, V. Curtis and 
L. Kluba. They were a “Vegetable 
Family”. Mr. Demeza gave each of 
them a box of chocolates. Second 
was Betty Williams. She was a “Pall 
Mall girl”. He gave her a box of cho- 
colates. Third was D. Roult and N. 
Moon. They were “Miss Muffet and 
the spider”. Mr. Demeza gave each 
of them a box of chocolates. The 
girls had very good costumes. 


Egyptians were Billy Gardner, 
Andre Bourget, Glen Skinkle and 
Alan Ogawa. They won first. Each 
of them got a box of chocolates. 
The Pioneers in a covered wagon 
were J. Fossum, B. Meany, D. Legue 
and G. Griffore. They were second. 
‘The Slave and Master were G. Drury 
and C. Martin. They were third. The 
U-boat (submarine) was Billy Hemp- 
hill and Billy Bates. They were 
third, too. Gordon Henshaw was 
also good as a photographer. The 
boys had very good costumes. We 
had a good time at the party. We 
sang “God Save the Queen”. We 
shook hands with Mr. and Mrs. 
Demeza and thanked them for the 
party. We went to the residence at 
about 10:15 0’ clock. We were tired 


‘so we got ready for bed very quickly. 
—Shirley Elliott, 3A Sr. 
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Education Plus 
for the Deaf and Hard of 


Hearing 
(Continued from Page 1) 

The students with various hand- 
fcaps represented here this morn- 
ing all live in residential schools. 
The fact that they do constitutes 
another plus factor in the educa- 
tional process. When children are 
away from their homes the residen- 
tial school where they live must 
provide many things which would 
not normally be considered the res- 
ponsibility of a day school. The en- 
vironment in which the child lves 
has an important bearing on his 
attitude towards school and life in 
general. Everything that happens to 
him in such a school is an educa- 
tional experience. 

Whether it a good or a bad edu- 
cational experience depends entire- 
ly upon that environment. If the 
school is the paternalistic type of 
organization in which the superin- 
tendents is regarded as all-powerful 
and evérybody kowtows to him or 
her, the/chances are that a student 
in such an environment will become 
abnormally dependent upon others 
for making decisions. In the minds 
of most students in a residential 
school it is not the superintendent 
who is important in his personal 
life, Experience shows that when in 
difficulty or in need of a confidant, 
the child turns to the one nearest 
him—the houseparent or the teach- 
er. The superintendent's job is to 
see that those teachers and house- 
parents are the types of people who 
are able to meet the children’s pro- 
blems with sympathy and under- 
standing. The school which oper- 
ates under numerous restrictive 
measures so far us the students are 
concerned soon finds iitself dealing 
with unhappy and rebellious child- 
fen. When the principles of group 
living are forgotten or neglected, 
the children in the schoo] have lost 
one of the best educational opport- 
unities. . 

We should no longer look upon 
ourselves as the “second fathers and 
mothers” of the children under our 
care. This viewpoint 1s psychologi- 
cally unsound. Instead, we regard 
the children for what they are, and 
they in turn regard us as adults 
with whom they like to live and 
work, even though we often times 
seem to them to be most unrea- 
sonable in our outlook on things. 
The residential school organization, 


‘therefore, represents one of these 
plus factors of which we are speak- 
ing because of the part it plays in 
contributing toward the education 
of the child with a handicap. 


In conclusion, I would like to point 
out some of the needs that we feel 
must be met if we are to do the 
kind of job with the deaf and hard 
of hearing boys and girls of our 
state that we would like to do. We 
need to provide training for mothers 
of deaf children who are too young 
to start school. As I said earlier, 
deaf children may come to school 
at age five or six, extremely retarded 
in their mental development. Moth- 
ers of such children with even a 
small amount of training can do a 
great deal toward getting the child- 
ren started in their mental growth 
before they come to school. We are 
working on such a program at the 
present time. 


‘We need case studies of children 
who enroll in our school. This re- 
quires fleld workers who are train- 
ed to make such studies in view of 
the special needs of deaf and hard 
of hearing children. This, too, we 
are working on. 


The entire profession 1s sadly 
lacking properly trained teaching 
personel. We need to work hard 
to interest young people in becom- 
ing teachers of the deaf. A revision 
of our salary scale 1s greatly need- 
ed so that trained teachers will be 
interested in coming to our school 
and in remaining with us. 

Houseparents in a school like ours 
are very important people. They 
have the responsibility for the care 
of the children at all times when 
the students are not in the class- 
rooms. The qualifications and sala- 
ries for houseparents should be im- 
Proved. 

Last, but not least, we need a 
continuing and effective program 
for informing the public of the soc- 
jal and vocational competencies of 
deaf and hard of hearing adults. 
All the training we can provide for 
these people 1s of little value if their 
abilities are not recognized and put 
to use. When an official in a large 
insurance firm speaks before a group 
of industrial personnel men, as I 
heard one do a while ago, and lea- 
ves the impression with those men 
that hiring handicapped people is 
a risk that might better be avoided, 
T feel we have a long way to go. 


This has been a brief account of 


what I regard as the plus factors 


in the education of deaf and hard|some idea of how we apply those 


of hearing children. 
your visit here today will give you 


I hope that/factors in our organization. 
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Officers and Teachers of the School 


OFFICERS 


. Demeza, B.A. B. Paed. ... 


. Gordon, R.M.T. 


. Wi 


fannamaker 


A. 
M. I. Hegle 


oe 


loney, L.C.C.M. 


EK 
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Superintendent and Principal 
Supervising Teacher 

Supervising Teacher—Int. School 
Supervising Teacher—Juntor School 


Supervising Teacher—Sentor School 


Bursar 


. Secretary 


Clerk Stenographer 


» Matron and Dietitian 


Physician 


a » Aurist and Oculist 
e, D. D. 8. «oo Dentist 
. Fitzgerald, R. N. 


Nurse 


SENIOR SCHOOL 


Mathematics 

English Language and Composition 
Social Studies and Guidance 
Social Studies and Language 
Reading and Literature 


M. C. Maloney, L.C.C.M. English Language and Speech 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


Miss M. McHale 
E. Vader 
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PEERS 


REM po 
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History and ‘Language 
.. History and Rhythm 
Reading Literature 


Geography and English Language 
Arithmetic 

Non-rotating class 

Art and Natural Science 

English Language and Composition 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 


VOCATIONAL 


Chard, B. A. 
K. B. 
ny 


“Daly, BA. 


Typing and Business Machines 
Home Economics 

Carpentry 

Agriculture and Metal Work 


Printing and Linotyping 
Industrial Arts and Crafts 
Woodworking 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Girls’ Physical Education 
Boys’ Physical Education 


HEAD SUPERVISORS 


Head Supervisor of Boys 
Head Supervisor of Girls 


Head Supervisor of Jr. Residence 
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Keeping Christmas 


It is a good thing to observe Christ- 
mas day. The mere marking of times 
and seasons, when men agree to stop 


work and make merry together, is a, 


wise and wholesome custom. It helps 
one to feel the supremacy of the com- 
mon life over the individual life. It re- 
minds a man to set his own little watch, 
now and then, by the great clock of hu- 
manity which runs on sun time. 


But there is a better thing than the 
observance of Christmas day, and that 
is, keeping Christmas. 


Are you willing to forget what you 
have done for other people, and to re- 
member what other people have done 
for you; to ignore what ine world owes 
you, and to think what you owe the 
world; to put your rights in the back- 
ground, and your duties in the middle 
distance, and your chances to do a lit- 
tle more than your duty in the fore- 
ground; to see that your fellow men 
are just as real as you are, and try to 
look behind their faces to their hearts, 
hungry for joy; to own that probably 
the only good reason for your exis- 
tence is not what you are going to get 
out of life, but what you are going to 
give to life; to close your book of com- 
plaints against the management of the 
universe, and look around you for a 
place where you can sow a few seeds 
of happiness—are you willing to do 
these things even for a day? Then you 
can keep Christmas. 


Are you willing tu stoop down 
and consider the needs and the desires 
of little children; to remember the 
weakness and loneliness of asking how 
much your friends love you, and ask 
yourself whether you love them en- 
ough, to bear in mind the things that 
other people have to bear in their 
hearts; to try to understand what 
those who live in the same house with 
you really want, without waiting for 
them to tell you; to trim your lamps 
So that it will give more light and less 
smoke, and to carry it in front so that 
your shadow will fall behind you; to 
make a grave for your ugly thoughts 
and a garden for your kindly feelings, 
with the gate open—are you willing to 
do these things even for a day? Then 
you can keep Christmas. 


Are you willing to believe that love 
4s the strongest thing in the world— 
Stronger than hate, stronger than evil, 
stronger than death—and that the 
blessed life which began in Bethlehem 


, 


err 


we 


i SstiMmas 


nineteen hundred and fifty years ago 
is the image and brightness of the 
Eternal Love? Then you can keep 
Christmas, 


And if you keep it for a day, why 
not always? 


But you can never keep it alone. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


P ’ . 
Indian Pete’s Christmas 
Gift 

Indian Pete lived in a lumber 
camp in the North woods. He was lazy 
and almost good for nothing. Every- 
one-in the camp called him ‘Injun” 
except Mrs. Hunt. She was a friendly 
little French woman who did the wash- 
ing for the men in camp. She always 
called him “Mr. Shivershee” and care- 
fully explained things which he did 
not understand. So he often went to 
her house and watched her while she 
worked. 


One morning near Christmas he 
stopped at her house and found her 
children crying. Pete wanted to know 
why. ‘ 


“You see, Mr. Shivershee,” said 
Mrs. Hunt, “They had some flowers 
they were saving for Christmas, but 
it was so cold last night that they 
froze.” 


“What is Christmas?” asked Pete. 


“It is the birthday of the Christ,” 
explained ‘Mrs. Hunt, “And the child- 
ren wanted the flowers to make the 
house pretty for the day.” 


Mrs. Hunt herself seemed sadf/be- 
cause of the loss of the flowers. Pete 
sat thinking for awhile. He did not like 
to see Mrs. Hunt unhappy. After awhile 
he got up and walked away. 


That evening he walked to town. 
He could pot forget the sadness of Mrs. 
Hunt and her children. He could see no 
flowers in the storé windows. Finally, 
when it was dark, Indian Pete wan- 
dered down an alley. He saw a bright 
light in a room behind a milliner’s 
shop. Several women were trimming 
hats with bright colored flowers. 


He opened the door and walked in. 
“How much do you want for flowers?” 
he asked the woman. 


The women were frightened to see 
the Indian, and could say nothing. 
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Christmas Bells 


‘Tis Christmas dawn! List to the bells! 
Hark! hear the message that they 
ring— 
“Glad tidings of great Joy 
To you afid al anankind I bring.” 


Ring out, dear bells, the story old, 
Proclaim the wondrous thing, ® 
This is the greatest day of all, 
The birthday of our King. 


Ring out, dear bells, ring loud and 
long, 
Nor cease your glad refrain, 
Till all the world with joyous sound, 
Re-echo with the strain. 


Ring out, dear bells, to thoughtless 
youth,. ¥ 
Whose troubles yet unborn, 
Hail with delight your many tones, 
That welcome Christmas morn. 


Ring out, dear bells, to sorrowing 
hearts, 

In sweetest chords, 
blest— 

“Come unto me, ye weary ones, 


And I will give you rest.” 


that promise 
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“I pay,” Pete told them. 


They told him a high price so he 
would go away. It was almost all the 
money he had, but he paid it and got 
the flowers. 


When he got back w camp that 
night, it was very late. All of Mrs. 
Hunt’s family were asleep. Pete went 
into the kitchen where the frozen 
plants still stood on the tables He 
wound the flowers around them until it 
seemed they were really in bloom. 


In the morning when the children 
awoke and saw all the bright flowers 
on their plants, they believed kind 
angels had visited them in the night. 
Indian Pete never did tell them who 
put them there. —Reprinted from the 
Kentucky Standard. 
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At work in Industrial Arts and Crafts 
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(28). The brace and essential parts. 
(29) Modelling sand, clay, “soap, 
etc, 
(30) Linoleum block printing. 
(31) Simple finishings. 
(a)stains and — staining 
(water stains, oil stains, 
spirit stain) Ks 
(32) Shellac. aA 
(a)How secured and its 
application. 
(c)Drying. 
(a) Rubbing, smoothing. 
(33) Paints. 


($4) Wax—Nature and use. 


Mechanical Drawing (Orthogra- 
phic only) 

() Proper use .and care 
of drawing board, tee- 
square set square, 
compass, ruler, etc. 

(2) Lettering and number- 
ing. 

(3) Simple plans. © 

(4) Scale drawing. 

(5) Designs 

(6) Geometicial and 
mechanical con- 


j simple di 
Industrial Arts and Crafts| ‘15? Interpretation of simple draw- 


A, C. Statzon 


This is a very condensed tabula- 
tion of some of the things taught in 
Industrial Arts and Crafts to broad- 
en our boys’ outlook. This course 
does not pretend to prepare boys to 
be tradesmen: the subject should be 
looked upon as any subject in Public 
School: such as, arithmetic, social 
science, et cetera 

It will be noted also that English 
and speech pertaining particularly 
to Indust:ial Arts Crafts are taught 
consistently in each lesson. 

‘The course is divided into three 
years, each class having approxima- 
tely one hour and ten minutes in 
shop each school day. Space will not 
permit dealing with the Second and 
Third year course. Only the First 
year will be dealt with in this article 


First, year 

4)* The names. proper use and care 
of tools such as: Jack plane 
vise, work bench, coping saw, Ury 
square, pliers. etc 


(2) Proper use of hammer. 

(3) Proper use of nails. screws and 

glue. 

4 Correct method to square up a 

piece of wood. 

(5) Use of coping saw. * 

‘G1 Bricf study of pine. basswood 

and oak, also of trees. 

(1) Study and practical use of ruler 

(8) Sandpapering, kinds of sand- 

paper, et cetera. 

(9) Joints Butt, Mitre, Rabbet. 

10) Glue—-kinds, composition and 
use. 

(1D) Simple collection of woods. to 
include at least eight common 
samples. 

(12) Nails and —_Nailing—kinds 
sizes, uses, claw hammer, and 
nail set. 


ings. 


(14) Reading drawing and making 


bill of material. 


cut sawing, the teeth of a 


cross-cut saw. (e) Rip- 
sawing, the teeth of a 
rip-saw. 


«) 
(b) 
(ce) 
(@ 


‘a 
tb) 


a 
i) 
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(16) Squaring up stock. 
17) The Jack plane’ 


Essential parts. 
Adjustments. 
Edge planing 
End planing 


(18) The Back Saw 


Kind of teeth. 
Why the back. 


‘19) The Block plane. 


Essential parts. 
Adjustments 


(20) Parts of Try square. 


Use in testing 


‘21) Gauging 
Essential parts of the 


marking gauge. 


struction of square, 
rectangle, circle, tri- 
angle, etc. 

(7) Lines used and mean- 
ings. 

(8) Purpose of working 
drawing. 

(9) View and required 
views. 

(10) Right angle 90 de- 
grees. 

G1) To bisect a given 


line, draw a perpen- 
dicular line, etc. 


Metal Work 


Some elementary work Is done 
with brass, copper, tin and iron, 


(15) (a) Getting out stock. (b) 
Ss meaning (©) fram- such as making trays, candle hold- 
ing square. (a) Cross- | °F: et. 


Some First Year Woodwork Models 

Toys, modelling, coping saw rack, 
bench hook, candle sticks, tie racks, 
log cabin, footstools, flower stands, 
etc. 

‘The ages of the boys at the Ontar- 
fo School for the Deaf taking this 
First Year Course in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts are from ten to twelve 
years. 


Carpenter Shop 
L. M. Hau 
‘The boys of this shop have been 


very busy this season. This is their 
second year in Carpentry and they 


Christmas 


Christmas! The magical, musica 
ring of it— 

No finer word in the world can 
de found! 

Molded and made for us mortay 
to sing of it; 

Full of the tingle that make; 
pulses pound! 


Christmas! The Ult and the rhythm 
and thrill of itt 

Dear, loving word that was made 
to impart y 

Happiness! Friends, may you all’ 
have your fill of it, } 

Feeling the throb of it deep in 
your heart! ‘ 

Christmas! It's -coming 
away care again, 

Blotting out memories tragic and 
drear, 

Bringing rich blessings for mankind 
to share again, 

Filling our hearts with the magic; 
of cheer! 


to wipe 


Christmas! All nations rejoice to 
the thrill of it— ‘ 

Paupers and peasants, the rich 
and renowned. 

Spirit of love, may we bow to the 
will of it! 

Then we'll have Christmas the 
whole year around. 
—Vames Edward Hungerford. 


AONE 


have continued on with their work 
left from last year. 

Billy Wilks, Donald Dennie and 
Grant Drury have remodelled the 
Sports’ room at the Girls’ gym- 
nasium. They removed all the old 
shelves, cupboards, nails, etc; from 
the walls and built new cupboards 
to suit the room. They painted the 
ceiling and walls with three coats 
of paint. They took a real interest 
in this job and made tt look very 
attractive. 

Leslie Brown has started with us 
this year and is doing well. He also 
did his share of decorating the 
Sports’ room. 

After finishing this Job we con- 
tinued our Autumn work of putting 
on storm windows. storing screens, 
repairing broken windows, and many 
outside jobs. 

Our work now will be making 
towel racks, shelves for classrooms, 
cupboards for residences and many 
new articles for the buildings. 

Besides making new things we do 
a lot of repairing desks, tables, 
chairs, benches, etc; and always 
have a number of projects awaiting 
us for the future. 


‘b) Its use in marking. 
(22) Bevelling and chamfering. 


123) The Compass and Dividers 
ta) For axis of circles, set- 
ting. using. 

(bs The templet or pattern 
for irregular shapes, (pa- 
_ per, wood, metal. 

‘24 Cutting - with coping saw 
‘turning saw or draw knife) 

(25) Chisel - Parts - some cutting 

(26) Boring with auger-bit 
(as Auger-bits 
(b) Essential parts 

‘c) Principle of cutting 

«a) Method of indicating size. 


(27) The expansive bit as a special 
case. 


The Carpentry Shop 
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Using a Group Hearing Aid in a Junior Classroom 
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Junior School 
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Grade 1 
Miss A. Rusu 


NEWS 
One Saturday morning I made 
three beds in the dormitory. After 
breakfast I shone my shoes. Some 
girls and I played outside. I took 
my skates out of my locker and I 
roller-skated. After dinner I played 
outside and I roller-skated again. 
We returned to the residence. 1 
had a bath. After supper we saw 
a movie. The name of it was “Half 

8 Hero”. I liked it. 
—Gail Williamson 


One Saturday afternoon we play- 
ed in the residence. Elaine L. and 
Barbara L. played with my Snakes 
and Ladders game. We had a good 
time. Barbara L. gave Elaine L. 
and me peanuts. I thanked her. 
Mrs. Higgins told us to change our 
dresses. After we saw a movie. 
The name of it was “Northwest 
Passage.” I liked it I went to bed. 

—Dounna Mosher, 


On Saturday morning November 6 
Carol) FP, Mary Ann O. and I 
swept the sidewalk. Colleen told 
Ruth A. to pick up the paper on 
the ground. We had breakfast. 
Some of the girls and I did not go 
to the gym. Linda M. and I shone 
our shoes. Mary H. and I washed 
some sweaters. After dinner we 
played outside. I borrowed Gwen- 
da’s roller-skates. The big girls 
and boys went downtown to the 
movies, We returned to the res- 
idence. I looked at comic books. 
After supper we saw a movie. The 
name of it was “Northwest Pass- 
age.” I liked it very much. 

—Elaine LaBelle. 


Thursday, November 11th was a 
holiday because it was Remem- 
brance Day. Elaine and I worked 
in the residence. After breakfast 
some girls and I played outside. 
I roller-skated with Gail and Jac- 
queline and some girls ran into 
the residence. Many girls and I 
prayed for many dead soldiers. I 
looked at a story book. After 
dinner I roller-skated. We saw a 
movie about New Zealand. I liked 
it. I prayed and I went to bed. I 
dreamed about Queen Elizabeth. 

—Carole Hale. 


Thursday, November llth was 
& holiday because it was Remem- 
brance Day. We remembered the 


sailors, soldiers and airmen who 
died in the wars. I had a lot of 
fun with the girls. Mary got a box 
from her home because it was her 
birthday. She was so glad. I didn’t 
go outside because I worked hard. 
I cleaned my shoes and washed 
some clothes, also. Then I sat 
down for awhile. 

Afterwards I played with Ruthie 
and Beth. I saw the girls playing 
cards and some of the girls wanted 
to go to the show downtown. Ruthie 
did not go. I think Ruthie had fun 
with Jean S. Then in the afternoon 
Beth and I went to the movie. The 
name of it was, “Saskatchewan”. 
After supper I went to a film again. 
{t was about Queen Elizabeth. It 
was a good show. I saw the deaf 
sirls and boys in other pictures. 

—Phyllis Blakeston. 


Preparatory 11 A 
Miss ANGLIN 
A Hallowe'en Birthday Party 
October 29, we had a Hallowe'en 
birthday party. Diane was seven. 
We spanked her. We pulled crac- 
kers. We had apples on a string. We 
had a birthday cake, ice-cream, 
bags of candies and peanuts. We 
drank pop. We had fun. 


Our Hallowe'en Parade 
October 29, we had a Hallowe'en 
parade. We put on costumes and 
masks or false faces. We blew 
horns. Herbert, Terry B, Shirley, 
Carl and Terry S. were Clowns. 
Diane was a Spanish Girl. Marilyn 
was a Gypsy. Nita was Red Riding 
Hood. Bruce was a Cowboy. Mich- 
ael was a Pirate. Ivan was a Black 
Cat. 
Preparatory I Jr. A 
Miss M. L, Tosin 
NEWS 
Linda Cleveland likes to ride her 
tricycle. Linda got a letter and a 
picture of Bonnie and Helen. 


Bobby Dueck's mother and daddy 
came to see him. Bobby went out 
in the car with his mother and 
daddy. 


Bobby Lansing got a big box from 
home. Bobby got a book about & 
monkey. We laughed at the monkey 
brushing his teeth. 


Gwen Milligan’s mother and 
daddy came. Gwen got, two new 
Jumpers and some candy. 


Anne McKercher gets many letters 
from her mother. She likes them 
very much. 


Nancy Parkins got a red and 
gray coat from her grandma. 
Nancy loves her graadma. 


Karen Rogers went home. Karen 
Played with her baby brother. 
Karen watched television at home. 


Peter Vekeman got two footballs 
from his mother. Peter threw the 
footballs to the boys. 


Bruce Watson's mother and 
grandma.came on Hallowe'en. 
Bruce wore a rabbit costume. 


Preparatory 1 Jr. B 
Heren M. Keerer 
Cecil Baer saw the big boys 
raking leaves. Cecil saw two horses 
and a wagon. Cecil says he has 
horses at home. 


Shirley Beven had a_ birthday 
party. Shirley got a nurse's kit. 
Shirley likes to play nurse. 


Glen Deacon got a big box 
from home. Glen got a coat. 
trousers and a hat. Glen liked 
his box. 


Wayne Hebblethwaite had a 
birthday party. Wayne blew out the 
six candies on his cake. Wayne 
likes birthday parties. 


Danny Houston gets many boxes. 
Danny's mother sent his classmates 
peanut dolls and candy dolls. The 
girls and boys said, “Thank you 
Danny.” 


Dean Lemon got a box of puz- 
zles and a book for his birthday. 
Dean likes puzzles. Dean does them 
very well. 


Mary Michelson got a box of 
cookies from her auntie. Mary 
and her classmates enjoyed the 
cookies. Mary was very happy. 


Michael Perry always helps to 
move the Hearing Aid. Michael 
sees what has to be done. Michael 
ig quick and very polite. 


Teddy Patterson got a long box 
from home. Teddy opened the box 
and found s Diesel Streamliner 
Train. Teddy liked his train very 
much. 


Ronald Ridsdale has a plaid 

shirt. Ronald saw two other boys 
with shirts the same. Ronald 
latighed. 


Danny Wojcik’s mother and fa- 
ther came to see him. Danny was 
very happy. Danny likes to dfaw so 
he drew his mother and father. 


Many farmers pick apples in Oct- 
ober. People eat many apples too. 
An apple farm is busy in October. 
Workers pick apples to help the far- 
mers. Big trucks take the apples 
away. They take the apples to sto- 
res. Sometimes they take apples to 
other cities. Farmers store many 
apples in a cool place for winter. 


We eat apples all year at school. 
Last Autumn we walked to the or- 
chard and saw the apples trees. We 
will see the apple blossoms in the 
Spring. 
—Murray Brolley, 3V1 Int. 
Autumn 
In the fall we get ready for the 
winter. We can many fruits and 
vegetables.. Sometimes we store them 
in cool places. People freeze fruits 
and vegetables to keep them for 
winter. I like frozen fruits and vege- 
tables. I saw many pictures of fro- 
zen foods, 
—Linda Miller, 3V1 Int. 
The Squirrels 
Five squirrels live high up in a 
big tree. They are pretty animals 
with long bushy tails. They are 
covered with fur. Father and Mot- 
her squirrel are very busy. There 
are three baby squirrels. The baby 
squirrels are hungry They eat many 
nuts. Mother and Father squirrel 
feed the babies in the nest. Baby 
squirrels grow very fast. Soon they 
find their own food. 
—Arnold Enman, 3V1 Int. 
Things I Make 
Miss VanAllen is my teacher. She 
helps me draw and colour. I made 
@ picture about Autumn. I made a 
pretty book cover. The boys and 
girls all made book covers in 3V1.@ 
I made a design in Indian Ink. I 
like to make things. I want to draw 
more pictures. 
—Isobel Thornicroft, 3V1 Int. 
Birds 
Some birds do not like the cold 
weather. Robins, bluebirds, red win- 
ged black birds, ducks and geese fly 
to a warmer rlice to live. In the 
autumn these birds fly south. They- 
gather tosether in flocks and 
away. Their wings are stronger be-~ 
cause they have a long distance to 
fly. In the spring they will come 
back again. ‘ 
Some birds like the cold weather. 
They do not fly south. They are 
called winter birds 4 


Some winter birds are bluejays, 
snow birds, white breasted nut 
hatch and sparrows. 

—Donald McIntosh, 3V Int. 
The Grasshopper 

There are many kinds of grass- 
hoppers. Some are large and some 
are small. They are dark green. 
They live in the crass. They eat, 


i grass, leaves and plants. 


In the fall the grasshopper lays 
many eggs in the ground. Their eggs 
stay in the ground all winter. In 
the spring they hatch into small 
grasshoppers with no wings. They 
are called nymphs. 

In two or three months these 
little grasshoppers grow larger. They 
have long strong legs. They are very 
good jumpers. Their wings are 


strong so they can fly a long way. 
Grasshoppers rub their wings to- 
gether and make a noise. They sing. 


* (Continued on page 6) 
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A Merry Christmas 
to all of 


@ur Readers 


from fhe Superintendent and 
Staff of the Ontario School for 
the Beat 


PAOLO ES 
The Christmas Vacation | 
The usual letter has been 

sent to all parents and 

guardians announcing the 
closing of school on Wed- 
nesday, December 15th for 
the Christmas Vacation. 

Pupils travelling by train 

will leave for Northern Ont- 

ario late that afternoon and 
for all other places on 

Thursday, December 16th. 

Parents who are calling for 

their children may do so 

after 3.30 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, or on Thursday. 


After the vacation pupils 
will return to school on 
Tuesday, January 4th, 1955. 


Complete details concern- 


reminded to see that every article of 
clothing that returns to school in 
January with your child will be pro- 
perly labelled as outlined ‘above. 
‘Will you be kind enough to assist 
your child and the housemothers in 
this way? 


J. a. D. 


seeeceee 


Carol Singing Enjoyed 

‘The annual carol singing, which 
is looked forward to by our seniors 
each year, began on Tuesday, Dec- 
ember 7th, under the direction of 
Mr. Gordon, with Mrs. Demeza at 
the plano. At 8.35 each morning all 
the senior students with their teac- 
hers and instructors gather in the 
auditorium to sing or recite chor- 
ally the children’s favourite carols 
to plano accompaniment with the 
words projected on the screen at 


beforehand, the pupils had been 
asking that this feature of our 
Christmas activities begin again. 


ee eeccce 


Annual Christmas Pageant 
The annual Christmas Pageant 
was held this year on Friday, Dec- 
ember 10th, for the pupils and 
staff in the afternoon and for par- 
ents, friends, and the general pub- 
lic in the evening. As usual it was 
well attended and much appreci- 
ated. A more complete article about 


eight of this issue. 


The Value of Language 
Much of our suctess in earning 
@ living and in making friends de- 
pends upon the words we use and 
the way we use them. Good Lan- 
guage can help us move up to a bet- 
ter jobs or Poor Language can for- 
ever hold us down. We are constan- 
tly judged by the way we impress 
ourselves. Impressions which are of- 
ten most important are largely 
based on our manner of expression, 
either oral or written. The language 
we use in speech and writing indi- 
cates to the world our capabilities, 
our usefulness. It is a mirror of 
personality and character, intellec- 
tual and social background, habits 
of thinking, attitudes, feelings, be- 
liefs. The world forms its opinion of 
us by what we say and how we say 
it. 


The extent and accuracy of a 


ing trains and fares for each |™#n's knowledge of words ts usually 


child are contained-in the 


surveys made in large corporations 


letter recently sent out to|show that the higher a man’s posi- 
all parents: Please note the|tion the larger his vocabulary is 


details carefully. 


Request to Parents 


Each week clothing for our 380 


children is sent to the school laun- 


dry. A tremendous job of keeping)use words in communicating with|of Reading Disorders to Brain 


track of each child's own clothing 
is involved. It is for this reason that 
we ask parents each year to care- 
fully mark your child's name on 


likely to be. In schools, too, it has 
been shown that a good command of 
language is a great help to a stu- 
dent in all his subjects. 


ried on-in words for we not only 


others but also as a medium for our 
deepest thoughts, and a major part 


ening to or reading the words of 


each article of clothing. Unfortuna- 


others. 


the front. As usual, for many , Mr. Thomas Truman, instructor 


it will appear in our January issue. |his death. 
The Programme appears on page| The funeral service was conducted 


in direct ratio to his success, for|& Sd Aphasla Clinic at North- 


‘The whole business of life is car-| Language Development in the Brain 


of our knowledge is gained by lst-:and ‘The Parents’ Role in the 


Average children of normal hear Changes in the Profession 
pick up # vocabulary of mpproxi- ‘Alfred L. Brown, superint 
mately 2000 words before thty enter| 47° or tne colorado School for the 
the age of six. This vo-|— <j 
school at Deaf and Blind for the past twenty- 
two year, retired in June of this year 


who was principal of the Gallaudet 
Day School for the Deaf in St. 
Louis, Missouri, for a number of 
years. 

Mr, Lloyd Harrison, principal of . 
the Missouri School, has been ap- 
pointed to the superintendency of 
the school to succeed Dr. Ingle, 
whose sudden death was reported 
in the November Canadian. 


We extend our best wishes to Mr. 
Stelle, Mr. Grace, and Mr. Harrison 
In their new work. 
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GIRLS’ SPORTS 

Volleyball season has again come 
and gone, with teams from the 
junior, intermediate and senior 
schoo) participating for crests and 
the honour of winning the most 
games and points. 

Team four captured the senior tl- 
tle and this included Sheilagh Kerr 
captian, Sarah Brant, Lyla Garnett, 
Colleen Williams, Shirley Girdler, 
Joanne Brontmier, Joy Saunderson, 
Joyce Rath, Rosabelle Marshall and 
Lois McNaught. 

Intermediate interform volleyball 
was won this year by Team } which 
included Betty Williams captain, 
Anita Jackson, Gloria Marion. 
Shirley DeWolfe, Margaret Reid and 
Nancy Chittely. 

‘Again in the junior schedule 
Team 1 captured the title. The cap- 
tain was Beth Wright with Geral- 
dine O'Dell, Margaret Munsie, 
Elaine Labelle, Ruth Andrus and 
Barbara Lewis. 

‘The programme for Dorms 1 and 
2 for September, October and No- 
vember was as follows: games exer- 


future success and happiness. 
—Arizona Catacus 


Former Instructor Passes 


in shoemaking for many years at 
this school, died on Wednesday, 
November 24, in Trenton Memorial 
Hospital following an illness of six 
weeks’ duration. 

Mr. Truman was in charge of our 
shoemaking shop for 12 years until 
the occupation of the school by the 
Air Force during the war years 
forced the closing of the school 
shop. Mr. Truman then established 
shoe repair business in Trenton 
which he operated until the time of 


by Canon A. 8. McConnell from the 
Weaver Funeral Home, Trenton, 
and interment took place in St. 


We offer our deepest sympathy 
to his family. 


Association Meeting 

An association meeting of the 
Teachers and Instructors was held 
in the school auditorium on Tuesday 
November 9 at 3.30 p.m. 

After the business portion of the 
meeting, Miss Fox who was intro- 
duced by Miss Huffman, chairman 
of the programme committee, favo- 
ured us with s violin selection, 
“Salut d'amour”. She was accom- 
panied by Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Demeza introduced Mr. Boyd 
who gave an informative and inter- 
esting talk on the series of lec- 
tures which were given by Dr. H. 
R. Myklehust in Toronto, Dr. My- 
klebust’ is Professor of Audiology 
and Director of the Children’s Hear- 


letin board where all the girls can 
see them. The team at the end of 
the year that obtains the most 
points wins a crest for each girl. 


During September Dorms 3 and 
4 or the juniors worked on the skills 


western University, Evanston, Il- 
inois. The titles of the topics on 
which Dr. Myklehust spoke were; 
“The Nature of Brain Injury in 
Children; The Aphasic Child Com- 
pared to the Deaf, Emotionally 
Disturbed and Mentally Deficient; 
The Problem of Language and 


Handicapped Brain Injured Child 


|training and Education of Hahd- 


feapped Children. year. —Beth Wilbur 
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Reprinted from the Canadian of 
April, 1953, 1s the picture above of 
the Senior Girls’ Basketball Team 
which won the Quinte District 
Championship and of which Dor- 


othy McArthur was a valuable 
member. ‘Dorothy is third from the 
left in the back row next to Miss 
Gibson. 


Former Pupils Victims of 
Car-train Crash 


The whole school was saddened at 


the news of the tragic accident which 
claimed the lives of two former 
students of this school, Miss Dorothy 
McArthur, and Mrs. Charlotte Chu- 
hay(nee McArthur) as well as Char- 
lotte’s husband, Mr. Wasyl Chuhay. 
Their car was struck by the Palmer- 
ston-Durham CNR train on Satur- 
day, December 4, on No. 9 Highway 
crossing four miles south of Harris- 
ton. The accident happened during a 
snowstorm. Evidently Mr. Chuhay. 
the driver, saw the train and braked 


frantically as he went down a short 


grade leading to the crossing, but 
was unable to stop the car on the 
slippery road. All three young deaf 
people were instantly killed. 
Charlotte had been a pupil at this 
school from 1936 to 1947 and was 
highly regarded by her teachers, 


housemothers, and fellow pupils as 


a pleasant, co-operative, and hard 
working student throughout her 
eleven years of attendance. Charlotte 
was active in school athletics and 
starred as a member of the basket- 
ball team. 

Dorothy attended this school from 
1940 to 1953. She also attained good 
standing in her work and was part- 
icularly outstanding in sports. She 
played guard on our school basket- 
ball team that represented the Bay 
of Quinte District in the COSSA 
championship in Toronto in March 
of 1953. 

Two pictures from previous issues 
of the Canadian which show Dorothy 


and Charlotte with their classmates 


are reprinted here in tribute to the 
two girls. The staff and pupils 
extend their deepest sympathy to 
Mrs, McArthur and the other mem- 


bers of the family in the great loss 
they have suffered. 


Week-End Films At 0. S. D. 

Each week-end we show films to 
the student body in order to supple- 
ment the parties and other enter- 
tainments so that there will be 
something for the children to look 
forward to each week. The senior 
students, of course, have the pri- 
vilege of also seeing movies in town 
playing at any of the three local 
theatres on Saturday afternoons. 
One might note here that in our 
selection of the films that we show 
in the school auditorium, we con- 
sider several factors. The thread of 
the story must be plain throughout 
and {t ts also desirable to have a lot 
of interpretative action. A little 
slap-stick, provided it is not too 
brutal, is highly approved by our 
audience. Sound films which are 
not too much dependent upon dia- 
logue are popular. 

Among the favourites seen this 
lem we those films featuring 
child stars like “Lili”, “The Happy 
Years” and “Our Vines Have Tender 
Grapes”, The first of these is a very 
charming film in rich technicolor 
with all the gaity and and appeal of 
puppetry in the midst of a sort of 
carnival setting. The “lve” parts 
centre around the story of a little 
orpnan girl who rather lovingly 
adopts the puppets but sadly wan- 
ders away from the puppeteers who 
had less heart for her than the pup- 
pets themselves. “Our Vines Have 
Tender Grapes”, of. course, starred 
Margaret O'Brien, who is an old 
friend of our audience. “The Happy 
Years” .contains a lot of the good- 
natured mischief which Is cons- 


From the June, 1947, issue of the 
Canadian is reprinted the picture 
of the senior class which included 


in her final 
Charlotte is 


Charlotte McArthur 
year at this school. 
fourth from the left. 


would have liked to be. However 
children entered into the spirit of 
it very heartily. 


including “Challenge to Lassie" and 
also “The Sun Comes Up”. Stories 
about horses were no less enjoyed 
and during the past year were re- 
presented by “Blue Blood” and 
“Gallant Bess”. 


Some of our selections have been 
recommended to us by film repre 
sentatives as having been particu- 
larly pleasing to deaf audiences in 
Toronto. 

About a month ago we showed 
the Royal New Zealand Journey. 
Judged by “box-office” and general 
enthusiasm, we can vote it the best 
chow of the year. Staff members 
won filled the few remaining seats 
In the auditorium. In addition to its 
appeal for its own sake, it was very 
educational as it gave a thorough 
and lively “‘social studies” treatment 
of New Zealand. One of the features 
will be remembered with a fine 
touch of humour for a long time. 
On Christmas Day the royal couple 
met Santa Claus in an open car- 
riage driving an eight-horse team! 
The movies review of this, which 
pupils frequently write for compo- 
sitions, ran to much greater length 
and consequently increased the pile 
of homework for the teachers. 

The year’s programme included 
such children’s classics as “Kim”, 
“Little Women”, “Hiawatha”, “Mu- 
tiny on the Bounty” and “Huckle- 
berry Finn” which were already fa- 
miliar to borrowers from the school 
library and which greatly increased 
the circulation of these books fol- 
lowing the showing of each of these 
films. 

Our schedule is occasionally en- 
livened by films featuring such 
highly popular comedians as Bob 
Hope, Red Skelton, the Marx Bro- 
thers, Martin and Lewis, who sp- 
peared in “Half a Hero", “Trouble 
in Store”, “Go West", “Watch the 
Birdie” and others. 

At the moment we are trying out 
a different type of selection—some 
specially recommended European 
films that give English sub-titles. 
‘This latter feature will of course 
greatly it our audience in their 
problem/of keeping up with the dia- 
logue. Charlie Chaplin's burlesque 
of “Carmen” will doubtless speak 
for itself and the French Academy 
award “Monsieur Vincent” should 
be delightedly received. 

Altogether we may fairly conclude 
that some pleasant hours were pro- 
by the week-end movies. There Is, of 
course, no charge to our pupils for 
this weekly enterainment. 

—A. Fan. 


Ayr News Praises 
O.S.D. Printers 
The News is in receipt of the Oc- 
tober issue‘of “The Canadian” a 
monthly newspaper published at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf in Bel- 
leville. The highly interesting elght- 
page periodical was‘ forwarded by 


J. W. Hodgson, an instructor at the 
school, and a native of this village. 


Printed by the Students 


The mechanical work ontthe paper 
is all done by the pupil-apprentices 
in the school’s print shop, under the 
direction of an instructor. From & 
technical point of view, the printing 
and make-up is.of the; highest calib- 
re—a credit to any shop in the 
country. To know that it was pro- 
duced by students with a physical 
affliction proves beyond doubt that 
through proper training they are 
able to take their places in society 
as skilled craftsmen, able to com- 
pete for positions with the best 
printers in the country. 


* J. W. Hodgson Contributes 
‘The Canadian, which circulates 
widely across the nation, is design- 
ed to acquaint the people with the 
many activities at the school. One— 
lengthy article, written by Mr. 
Hodgson, gave an excellent descrip- . 
tion of the various projects under- 
taken in the agriculture and mech- 
anics shop. The shop, much of the 
equipment for which was designed 
and built by the students, is equip- 
ped for welding,“sheet metal work, 
blacksmithing and other mainte- 
nance work. ' 
—The Ayr News, Oct. 28, 1954. 


Senior Birthday Assembly 

The Senior birthday assembly 
with Mr. Gordon in charge was 
held on Wednesday, November 3rd. 
‘The programme consisted of sing- 
ing ‘God Our Loving Father’, and 
‘Pack Up Youf Troubles’. Later in 
the pros e, two contrasting 
poems about November were read 
in unison. In the second poem— 
“The Mist and All”, half the pupils 
read the words, while the other half 
gave the sound effects. The result 
was quite cacophonous, but every- 
one seemed to have a jolly time 
doing it. 

The following were the guests of 
honour for the day:—Joanne Bront- 
mier, Isabel Nugent, Peggy DeLa- 
Franier, Margaret Gansky, Joan 
Cullen, Billy Wilks, Grant Drury, 
Leslie Brown, David Legue, Marlene 
Caldwell, Doune Clary, Donna 
Roult, Harold Bradley, Jackie Wales, 
Rosabelle Marshall, Susan Payne, 
Robert Ebersole, Nancy Moon, Mar- 
lyn Lawrence, Donald Sattler, 
Donna Bell, Joy Saunderson," Keith 
Dorschner, and Jéan Hopkins. 

SAG. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
They have no nose. They breathe 


% 
through their sides. Their ears are 


under their wings. 
—Nancy Tumilson, 3V Int. 
The English Sparrow 

This bird first came from Eng- 
land. It is called the English spar- 
row. It is not a pretty bird. The fea- 
thers’ are not pretty. The feathers 
are brown and gray and look like 
grass and weeds where the bird 
lives. 

The English sparrow cannot sing. 
It only say “chirp chirp.” It has 
many other cousins called song spar- 
row, chipping sparrow, white 
throated sparrow and tree sparrows. 
The song sparrow has a very sweet 
voice. 

Sparrows help us 
eat many weed seeds. 

Sparrows are winter birds and 
stay with us all winter. We can help 
them by giving them crumbs. seeds. 
and other foods. 

—Lynn Jarvis, 3V Int 
Winter 

T k& the winter season. Winter is 
a beautiful season. The winter 
months are November, December 
and January. I like Winter sports. 
The big girls and boys will skate on 
the rink at school. They will have 
a big skating party in February. I 
like to see squirrels and winter 
birds. I wear warm clothes. Christ- 
mas comes in the holiday. I like the 
Winter best. 

—-Marie Edmund. 3V Int 
The Tree 

A tree is a big plant. It has roots. 
It has leaves and it has a stem. 
The stem is a very big. We call it 
the trunk. A tree has large roots, 
a trunk, branches, leaves, blossoms 
and seeds. 

In the Autumn the leaves fall 
from the trees. There are many 
kinds of trees. Trees give us wood. 
Men cut down many large trees 
and cut the trunks into long boards. 
other things are made of boards, 

Many trees grow in the school 
yards. They are pines. cedars, oaks, 
maples, elms and hickory. 

—Margaret Munsie, 3V Int 


because they 


SENIOR LANGUAGE 
Miss C. MALONEY 


The Senior Party on November 17 

On Wednesday, November 17th 
the senior pupils had a party in the 
auditorium. It began at 7. 30 o'clock. 

At first we played a card game 
called “Hearts”. Fvery fifteen mi- 
nutes the lights were turned off 
and the girls and boys who had the 
lowest scores moved to another 
table. 

From 830 until 9.00 we had 
lunch of coffee ice cream with 
strawberries, a cup cake, and fruit 
punch. 

We started to dance at 9.00. The 
first dance was called a “Paul 
Jones", The boys joined their hands 
inside in a circle. The girls circled 
around outside. When the lights 
went out, we started to dance. The 
next was a square, “Down the Cen- 
tre, Cut Off Six”. Then there was a 
Fox Trot which was a “Girls' Tag”. 
Three girls each had a lemon. They 
tagged other girls and then danced 
with their partners. The last to have 
the lemons were Peggy DeLaFranier, 
Joyce Rath, and Donna Bell and 
they had to eat the lemons. They 
were good sports. Next we waltzed 
in the “Elimination Dance.” Mary 
O'Neill and Glen Hagedom won the 
prize for that dance. The next was 
a sqaure, “Dip and Dive”. There 
were eight sets on the Moor for it. 
The next Fox Trot was a “Boys’ 
Tag.” Harold Bradley was the last 
to get the onion when the lights 
were turned off. He ate a little of 
the onion. The next waltz was a 
“Spot Dance." The prize was won 
by Marlene Caldwell and Lyla Gar- 
nett. We had two changes in the 
last square. They were called the 
“Grape-vine Twist" and “Birdie in 
the Cage.” Mr. Demeza took a pic- 
ture of the pupils who were in the 
square called “Birdie in the Cage”. 
We did not have the Home Waltz 
because we were one-half an hour 
late. We were supposed to stop 
dancing at 10 o'clock, but it was 
10:30. 

Mr. Demeza presented the 
prizes which were boxes of choco- 
lates, Lyla Garnett won the highest 
scoze of one hundred and fifty-four. 
Donald Sattler go: three, the lowest 
score. Donald Dennie won the lucky 


prize because he was the oldest per- 
son sitting at table number eleven. 


We shook hands with Mr. and 
Mrs. Demeza sald, “Good night,” 
and thanked them for a lovely party. 
Everyone had a pleasant time. 

—Faye Westbrook, 3A. Sr. 
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My Week-end at Home 
Friday afterrioon November the 
26th, Alan Ogawg-and I went to my 
home at four o'clock. My mother 
drove the truck. We looked at tele- 
vision. About three weeks ago my 
parents bought a new “Motorola” 
television set. After supper my fa- 
ther, John, Alan, and I worked in 
the barn. Then Alan and I went to 
see a hockey game in the Belleville 
Arena. Belleville “Memos” played 
against Cornwall “Colts”. Belleville 
won. The score was two to one. They 
played a very good game. In the 
third period Peter Jones and Vern 
Goyer goaled. The people cheered 
for about two minutes. They said, 
that Barcley, the goalle, was won- 
derful. At 11 o'clock we went back 
home on the bus. Then Alan and I 
went to the cafe, “Sidney Inn". We 
went home and went to bed at 11.35 
clock. 

Saturday morning Alan, John and 
I helped my father. We put the 
racks on the half-ton truck. Then 
we loaded two pigs into the truck. 
Then my parents went away and 
John went to Tim's house to look. 
after my two nieces. After dinner 
Alan and I went to the show at the 
Belle. It was called “Susan Slept 
Here" with Debbie Reynolds and 
Dick Powell. We went back home 
and I helped my father work in the 
barn. After supper my parents went 
to a friend's place to buy some eggs. 
Alan and I stayed at home and 
watched television, About 9.40 o'- 
clock we went to bed. 

Sunday morning my father woke me 
up. I went to work in the barn at se- 
ven o'clock. Then I went to bed 
again at 8.05 o'clock. My mother 
was sick, After dinner Alan, John, 
and I watched football on television. 
The Giants and srown’s played. 
Alan and I went to bed for a while. 
Then we woke up for supper. My 
father, John, and I worked in the 
barn. John and I fed the cows some 
hay. Then Alan and I came back to 
school. We went to see the show in 
the auditorium. Charlie Chaplin 
acted in it, It was an old film. when 
he was a young man. a long long 
time ago. The boys watched tele- 
vision before they went to bed. 

—Glen Skink‘e, 3A, Sr. 

eee ee 
Miss J. HaRPer 

My News 

Last week there were snowflur- 
ries. November 11th, we will have 
our Remembrance Day Program- 
me. 

Priday night the big boys went 
to swim at 7.00 o'clock and they 
watched wrestling on the television 
until 9.30 o'clock. 

Saturday the girls and boys went 
to the moves downtown. 

The Junoir B. C. I. team and 
Oshawa played rugby. Oshawa won. 
The score was 20 to 16. 

Wednesday night the girls played 
volleyball against Trenton Seniors 
and B. C. I. juniors for the Cham- 
pionships. They played in the 
O. 8. D. gym. Some boys sold pop 
for 10 cents a bottle. 

Sunday we went to Sunday 
School. We walked to church. 

I am making a crokinole board 
in woodworking. 

—Cyril Cassell, IV Sr. 


A Deaf Boy’s Prayer 
The mentally cramping effect of 
the lack of language of the little 
deaf child just beginning school ts 
well illustrated in the following 
poem. 


He was such a little tot, 
The youngest in the school year, 
And as he knelt beside his cot, 
I drew near,that I might hear 
What his baby lips were saying, 
For I saw that he was praying. 
Only three words, the names of his 
toys, 
Had he been taught to say. 
But he had watched the other boys 
As they knelt each night to pray: 
And his Uttle soul in darkness 
bound. 
Surely on breath of angels borne, 
Was seeking the light the others 
had found. 
‘The Prayer he uttered ascended 
above, 
And the Christ, who pitied the lamb 
new shorn, 
Looked down on the child with 
wondrous love. 
These words I heard, all that he 
knew, 
“A fish, a top, a shoe." 
—Pauline B. Camp. 


COOOL OOL LODO 


My Story 
My name ts Shirley DeWolfe. I am 
14 years old. My birthday Is on July 
10th. I was born at South River, 
Lake in Nova Scotla, I live in Anson- 
ville now. My brother's name ts 
James and my sister's name is 
Leona. James is thirteen years old 
and Leona Js seven years old. I am 
five feet, two and one half inches 
tall. I weigh one hundred and twen- 
ty-nine pounds. My hair is dark 
brown and my eyes are brown. I like 
to play basketball, volleyball, tennis 
and badminton. 
—Shirley DeWolfe, 1V Sr. 
My Story 
My name ts Susan Payne. I am 
sixteen years old. My birthday ts on 
July 11. I was born at Sarnia. 

My miother’s name is Marguerite 
and my father’s name is Arthur. My 
brother’s name is Harold and my 
sisters' names are Marguerite and 
Alice. I came to O.S.D. in 1944. 1 
like the O.8.D. 


T am five feet, seven inches tall. I 
weigh one hundred and thirty-seven 
pounds. My hair is brown and my 
eyes are blue. 


I lke to play tennis badmin- 
ton. I like to read and write letters. 
Susan Payne, 2V1 Sr. 


‘The Hurricane 
A hurricane is a bad storm with 
wind and rain. On Friday night 
October 16th, we had a hurricane 
in Belleville. Many trees and bran- 
ches fell down. The lights went off. 
The trees broke the wires. 


In Toronto there was a lot of rain. 
Some of the bridges were broken. 
The flood of water carried houses 
away. Many people were drowned. 
‘There are still some people missing. 
Note: 

This was a class story built up by 
2V1 which includes the following 
pupils: Margaret Brohman, H. De- 
Rosario, R. Marshall, L. McNaught. 
Brian Murphy, G. Marion, 8. Olivier. 
8. Payne, E. Tacknyk, B. Young. 


Intermediate Sewing 
Mas, E. Jackman 
In September, we missed the fami- 
lar faces of the girls who had gone 


school 
June 
were 


mile and“Holly Ament. We 
“to welcome them to 


the sewing room. 


MPHE CANADIAN 


Donna Bell’ had” iced it. It was 
lovely. There were candles on top. 
The Four Academic girls prepared 
the dinner. They all enjoyed thelr 
birthday party. When the guests had 
finished eating, Christina, Joy, and 
T started to eat. " 
—Margaret Kirkness, G.C 


Typing and Business 
Machines 
E. J." CHarp 
TYPING 


This being my last, year in the 
typing room 1s the busiest so far. 


|‘ I'do a good many jobs on my 


lines for the girl 

‘The girls are still doing hand sew- 
ing and’ embroidery stitches. After 
Christmas they will master the sew- 
ing machine. They are now busy 
making knitting bags. All the girls 
in 2A2 and 3V2 have made aprons 
and 2A2 are learning to crochet. 

Parcels of flannelette and knit- 
ting wool are arriving daily, to the 
delight of the girls. Things chosen 
by Mother seem to bring added 
pleasure as well as the prospect of 
making garments for themselves 

The sewing room is gay with 
bright colours from two o'clock 
until closing time. The older girls 
in 3A and 4A are making yellow, 
green, and pale blue blouses. The 
girls cut out their own material and 
are being taught to follow directions 


turns at making a quilt and a mat. 
‘Thus, we keep busy tn the sewing 
room. 


Home Economics Room 
Muss K. B. Dary 


BIRTHDAY DINNERS 

‘There was a birthday dinner for 
the Intermediates on Wednesday, 
November 3rd at 11.15 am. The 
guests were Ruth Elliott, Donald 
Earle, Brian Ashby, Geraldine Em- 
ery, Daniel Wilson, Phyllis Toole, 
Romeo Fournier, Allen Austin. 
They were served by Mary Anne 
Kwandibens, Rosemary Burnadz 
and me. 

The 4A Senior girls prepared a 
birthday dinner. Christina Bennett 
made an icing for the cake which 
I had made. It had eight candles 
on it, It was very nice. 

I served the tomato juice and 
crackers in the living room. Then. 
we had ver and bacon, macaroni 
with tomatoes, mashed potatoes, 
squash, spinach, beets, pickles, chill 
sauce, Dutch apple cake with 
syrup, cheese muffins, postum and 
a birthday cake. They all enjoyed 


the dinner and I was the hostess. 
We had a delicious dinner. 
—Peggy DeLaFranter, G.C. 
on 


On Wednesday, November tenth, 
there was @ lovely birthday dinner 
for the Senior pupils. I was the 
hostess and Christina Bennett and 
Joy Saunderson served the dinner. 
The guests, who had been invited, 
were Joanne Brontmier, Isabel 
Nugent, Peggy DeLaFranier, Mar- 
garet Gansky, Joan Cullen, Billy 
Wilks, Grant Drury and Lealle 
Brown. They came there at 11.15 
a.m. First, they drank grape lemo- 
nade then they ate beef stew, baked 
squash, muffins, canned peaches 
and birthday cake and drank tea. 
T had made a plain cake and 


favourite typewriter which happens 
tobe a “Royal.” ‘Some of these are 
monthly financial: statements, in- 
voices, expense unts |for the 
Bursar’s office and also time-tables 
for the school. T particularly lke 
the experience I am getting at ty- 
ping the expense accounts. I have 
used the electric typewriter, too, for 
typing a few stencils, dittoes, and 
duplicating masters. 

Among the many new things I 
learned in the past few months are 
the various short-cuts for gaining 
speed and avoiding waste, I always 
try to make my work look as attrac- 
tive and, neat as possible and of 
course no mistakes. 

We girls have just finished making 
the school directory. It was a very 
difficult job but now it is done we 
feel quite proud of it. We try hard 
to do good work and learn a lot 
from correcting our mistakes. Of 
course we have much to learn yet, 
but everything I can gain now will 
make the job easier for me after 
leaving school. 

—Isabel Nugnet, G. C. 


THE SCHOOL DIRECTORY 

In October our class typed and 
assembled the annual school Direc- 
tory. It is @ thirty-seven page book 
giving addresses, classes, time-tables, 
duties, and other information for 
the teachers. A stencil of every page 
in this book was typed on the elect- 
tric typewriter. We checked our 
work for mistakes und then we ran 
the stencil on the Gestetner mim- 
eographing machine making one 
hundred and fifty copies of each 
page. Some pages we did in two 
colours black and red. First we put 
red ink on the Gestetner machine 
and ran the red part on the page 
then we had to change to black ink. 
In order to do this we removed 
many parts from the machine 
cleaned off all red ink and then set 
it up for re-running with the black. 
Tt may have taken extra time 
to produce this “two-toned™ job 
but we girls became expert mecha- 
nics at taking the Gestetner apart 
and re-assembling !t with no extra 
parts left over. 

Each girl in our class worked in 
this project. To make it more use- 
ful, Mary ONeill and Joyce Rath 
compiled lists of contents and 
an index and made very neat coples 
of them. Since: Mr. Morrison's prin- 
ting students had prepared attrac- 
tive covers, we added some decora- 
tions too, Last year the girls had a 
pleture of the Queen on the fly-leaf 
so for a change we printed a picture 
of Prince Philip. 

All this seemed quite a task when 
we were doing it. Most of the work 
was new to us, though I remember 
watching June Bailey do some last 
year. I have learned a lot about 
working more carefully and neatly. 


A Class Operating Typing and Business-Machines 


Perhaps it is this learning that 
helped June to got her good posi- 
tion. I now have a typing speed of 
66 words per minute which is a 
record, so far. I hope to better it 
by June. —Vivian Curtis, G, C. 


MY WORK IN THE TYPING 
ROOM 

It is the Christmas season now 
and we are naturally getting things 
prepared for Christmas. I have be- 
en running Christmas stationery 
on the Gestetner mimeogaphing 
machine, about two hundred and 
fifty copies in different colours. 
There is the Santa Claus letter 
form for the juniors, the Wise Men 
following the star and a two-col- 
oured one of reindeer, trees and 
greetings for the other children. 
We can do it in such colours as 
red, blue, green, purple and black. 
We have to take the machine apart 
to remove the previous colour. It 
does not cause us much trouble only 
that we have to make sure we put 
the parts back together right. 


Last month I typed out time— 
tables for the teachers on ditto 
masters. It was pretty difficult as 
well as the observation reports for 
teacher training, etc. anyway it is 
@ great experience to keep at it. 


Most of the time I use, -the 
electric I.M.B. typewriter and also 
I like so much to use the new 
electric Underwood typewriter. I 
hope to do over 50 words per min- 
utes by June. I still use Under- 
wood for speed tests but of course 
we all have to be able to use all 
makes of typewriters. 

I would like to be a typist in in 
an office in United States the 
same as my friend Julia Madach 
who was here two years ago. 

—Maregaret Gansky, G.C. 
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MACHINES I USE 

I often use the LBM. electric 
typewriter and I like it all right for 
some jobs requiring many carbon 
copies or cutting wax stencils. I 
have done different jobs including 
letters, expense accounts, reports 
for school, residence, academic and 
vocational classes. 


I also lke learning how to oper- 
ate the Remington and Burroughs 
adding machines. 

T am now up to forty-four words 
per minute on my speed tests which 
I do on my favorite Remington 
typewriter. I want to try getting 
my top speed and accuray tests up 
50 or 60 words before next June. 


Now I should like to tell you 
about my friend Claudette Gravelle 
who graduated last year. ‘She types 
some important statistical records 
which will be compiled into a book. 
This book is entitled “Canadian 
Kennel Club book”. Of course, she 
likes her work as a government 
typist. Another old schoolmate, 
June Bailey, is also working in the 
government for the Department of 
Finance. I hope I will get a good 
Job after my graduation too. | 

—Peggy DeLaPranier, G.C. 
eeeeee 
MY WORK . 

We in the Graduating Class are 
doing more typing in our final 
year at schoo] as well as the extra 
office practice and take these every 
day so as to become ‘proficient in 
them. At the moment we have a 
demonstrator Underwood electric 
typewriter on loan to us for a 
week. It still goes faster than I 
can keep up to it. Ingoffice practice 
work I am using Burroughs calcu- 
lator to do multiplication of deci- 
mals and fractions. Then shortly 
Til be learning short cuts for 
chain discount on the other two 
makes of adding machines. 

We haye just finished duplicat- 
ing on the ditto machine twenty-five 
song books of thirty-five pages each 
for Mr. Gordon, seven books of 
student's addresses on the electric 
typewriter, one hyndred and fifty 
copies of the Schdo) Directory with * 
37 pages on each on the Gestetner 
and numerous smaller projects. I 
am becoming fond of the Under- 
wood and I can do 52 words a min- 
ute. I'm looking forward to using 


.] these different office machines in my 


Job next year. 

Mary Chong, one of last year's 
graduates, wrote to tell us how she 
is liking her work as an office 
appliance operator for the National 
Defence Ordiance Depot. The ma- 
chines which she operates are the 
Remington Rand Synchro-matic, 
Model 85 bookkeeping machines, and 
an alpha-numeric key punch. The 
key punch is controlled by the oper- 
ation of the bookkeeping machines. 
She likes her job very much. We are 
working hard to prepare ourselves 
for good positions too. Our main 
object of course is to do all our work 
with accuracy. 


Ring out the Old 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the 
snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the 


true. 
Ring out the grief that saps the 
mind, 
For those that here we see no 
more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and 
poor, 


Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party 
strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of tife, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the 


sin, 

The faithless coldness of the 
times; 

Ring out, ring out my mournful 
rhymes, 


But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and 
blood, 
The civic slander and the spite: 
Ring in the love of truth and 
right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul 


disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of 
gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of 
old, 
Ring in the thousand years of 
peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindier 
hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the 
land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


DODODIIIARIIIIRAIIIIIIII 


Deaf Children Must Begin 
School Early 
Reprinted from the Virginia Tablet. 
Midterm achievement tests have 
been completed. On the whole we 
are pleased with the results, because 
satisfactory gains have been made 

since September. 

‘An analysis of 105 pupils in our 
Advanced and Intermediate Depart- 
ment shows that the average pupil 
in those departments is sixteen 
years old, has been in school 89 
years, and entered school for the 
first time at the age of seven and 
one-half. Twenty-three of this group 
entered a school for the deaf for 
the first time at the age of ten or 
older. 

Deaf children are handicapped 
enough without further retarding 
their learning by keeping them out 
of school. When a child comes to us 
at the age of ten or older, he just 
does not have’ enough time to com- 
plete the course of required study. 
The trend in schools for the deaf 
today is to start children in school 
at an earlier age of three or four. 


‘These deaf children have so much |" 


more to learn than a normal child, 
that it obviously requires more time. 

The saying that you can’t teach 
an old dog new tricks has an ap- 
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because’ of all the years without 
mental stimulation such an older 
child’s mind is slow to function in 
the proper channels. Learning be- 
comes a habit but it must be culti- 
vated in the very_young. Also this 
Older. child soon discovers that he 
is far behind others of his age. This 
has a damaging effect on his person- 
ality. 


What it bolls down to is this: al" 


ten year old deaf child entering 
school for the first time will be for- 
tunate if he can achieve fourth 
grade before he must leave school. 
In years to come he will hold those 
who kept him out of school 
responsible for his retarded educa- 
tion. —P.C.B. in The Virgina 
Tablet March, 1954. 


On CB.C. Radio 

“The Closing Door” — A thrill 
packed half hour. On CBC. —| 
Dominion Network — Jan. 10th. 
Time — 10 p.m., AST: 9 p.m., EST: 
9.30 pm. CST: 8.30 pm. MST: 9 
pm., PST. Eighteen year old Betty 
had just discovered she was facing 
a lifetime of near silence. 


The Aight Before Christmas 


It was the night before Christmas 
and all through the house not a 
creature was stirring, with the 
exception of .. } 


Father, who wants to know what 
happened to the Christmas tree! 
stand when he put it away last 
year 


Mother, who is trying to answer the 
telephone and father at the same 
time | 


Norman, aged three, who is calling 
from the crib and wishing to be 
informed if that noise he hears is 
Santa Claus 


An expressman, aged 150 by the 
way he feels, who is delivering a 
rocking horse at the side door 


Aunt Agnes, who has just dropped 
the library table drawer, seeking a 
pencil to sign the receipt 


Grandma, who can't remember 
what she did with the Bedtime 
Stories she bought for Norman's| 
stocking and who wanders about | 
like Lady Macbeth | 


Anna. aged sixteen. who skips end- 
lessly and wants to know if they 
can't unpack the new phono:raph | 
tonight instead of tomorrow so she | 
can ask some boys in to dance 
while father trims the tree 


A delivery man, who sounds like a 
troop of cavalry in the front vest- 
ibule and who is with difficulty 
convinced he has the wrong 
house ... 


Nora, the maid, who has just 
dropped a plate in the kitchen . 
Jack, aged fourteen. who blows a 
fuse while monkeying with the 
lights for the Christmas tree and 
throws the whole house into dark- 
ness... 


Radio loud speaker which ann- 
ounces, “Christmas Carol, God Rest 
You Merry Gentlemen. Let No- 
thing You Dismay.” broadcast from 
Station DIN. 


—Selected. 


Scene from a Christmas Pageant 


Plication here. It usually seems that 


Christmas Pageant 


Picci 
Part I 

Chairman's Remarks Mr. J. G. Demeza, B.A., B. Pato. 
Choruses Senior Girls 

. Snowflakes 

2. Whistling Wind 
Picture The Nativity 
Trios R. Burnadz, V. Curtis, M. Laffrenier 


It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
Hark the Herald Angels Sing 
White Christmas 
Picture The Wise Men 
Rhythm Band 1A. and 2A. Senior 
1. Santa Claus is Coming to Town 
2) March of the Little Lead Soldiers 
Picture On the Hills of Judaea 
Carol Silent Night 


Part I 


A Pativity Play 
Adapted and Directed by Miss H. KerLen 
Music and Dialogue arranged by Mr. A. Gorpon 
This pageant is a portrayal of the events leading up to the birth 
of Christ as recorded in the Bible. Immediately preceding each 
scene, the following students will read the portion of scripture 
describing the scene that follows:- 
Vivian Curtis, Doreen Brown, Joanne Brontmier, Rosemary 
Burnadz and Mary O'Neill. 


wre 


SCENE I. THE ANNUCIATION 
Mary Jeannette Masci 
Angel Sarah Brant 


Music—Ave Maria’—Mas. M. Davipson 
SCENE Il, THE ARRIVAL AT THE INN 


Inn Keeper David _Lerue 
Publicans Harold Bradley, Glen Skinkle 
Roman Soldiers Billy Bates, Brian Murphy 
Taz Payers Paul Simmons, Robert Ebersole 
Joseph F Norman Ruttan 


Mary Jeannette Mase) 
Music—'No Room In The Inn’ 
SCENE III. ON THE HILL OF JUDAEA 

Shepherds Russell Koshowski, Alan Ogawa, Robert 
‘Stewart, Jarvis Carey, Glenn Hagedorn, Grant Drury. 

Young Shepherd Billy O'Neill 

Herald Angel Christina Bennett 

Heavenly Host Faye Westbrook, Elise Cushing, Nora 
K. Mathewson, Peggy DeLaFranier, Colleen Williams, 
Joan Cullen, Isabel Nugent. Jean Drury, Joyce 
Rath, Shirley Girdler. 


Music—‘While Shepherds\ Watched’ 
SCENE IV. KING HEROD'S COURT 
John Fossum 


King Herod 

High Priest Kenneth Searson 
Altar Boy Gerry Sullivan 
Scribes Donald Dennie, Billy Gardner 


Roman Guards Billy Bates, Brian Murphy 


Slave Girls Karen Rogers, Marilyn Fisher 
Wise Sfen Donald Sattler, Billy Hemphill, Brian 
Meany 

SCENE V. THE NATIVITY 
Mary Jeannette Mascl 
Joseph Norman Ruttan 


Guardian Angels 
Cherubs . 


Sarah Brant, Christina - Bennett 
Margaret Bossence, Gwen Milligan. 
Paul O'Connor, Bruce Watson 
R. Koshowski, A. Ogawa, R. Stewart, 
J. Carey, G. Hagedorn, G. Drury, B. O'Neill 
Wise men D. Sattler, B. Hemphill, B. Meany 
Angels J. Cullen, 8. Girdler, J. Hopkins, M 
Kwandibens, P. DeLaFranier, M. Gansky, M. 
Kirkness, I. Nugent. J. Rath, D. Bell, D. Moon. J- 

Saunderson, E. Cushing, S.| Elliott, S. Kerr, 
Mathewson, S. Warren, F. Westbrook, C. Williams. 

J. Drury, M. Bishop, E. Gonneau 
Music—‘Silent Night’, ‘We Three Kings’, ‘Adeste Fidelis’ 
(Teacners’ CHorvus) 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 

Stage Manager—Keith Dorschner Assistants—Billy Wilks. 
Robert Hillman 


Shepherds 
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What Is “Special” About the 
Education of the. Deaf? 


The address of the President of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Associ- 
ation for the Deaf given at the Bi- 
ennial Summer Meeting of the As- 
sociation in St. Louis in June, 1954. 

CLARENCE D. O'Connor 

Last fall against my better Judg- 
ment, I accepted| several writing as- 
signments that led to the comple- 
tion of a number of manuscripts 
and monographs which totalled some 
40,000 words. Undoubtedly I used 
many more words than were actually 
necessary to place before readers 
the ideas with which I was reques- 
ted to deal, At about the time I 
launched forth on my writing tasks 
equipped, perhaps, with too many 
words, Johnny entered our nursery 
school equippéd with too few. His 
vocabulary at age three was essen- 
tially zero. His ability to express 
himself was Hmited to simple, natu- 
ral gestures and facial expressions, 
and was controlled or influenced 
profoundly by the sensitivity of the 
understanding adults in his environ- 
ment. Equipping Johnny, and all 
other deaf children like him, with 
communication skills that will lead 
him and them to effective levels of 
social and economic competence re- 
mains today, as it has been for 
centuries past, the most significant 
“special” facet of the education of 
the deaf. It ts to this end that edu- 
cators of the deaf the world over 
are directing their energies and their 
best thinking. It is co this end that 
all in attendance at this, the 63rd 
annual meeting of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf. will direct their particular at- 
tention. During the next five days a 
sreat deal will be said about the 
specific aspects of these “special” 
needs of deaf children. I am happy 
to welcome you to what promises to 
be one of the most interesting and 
informative association meetings of 
our generation. 

Historically no segment of our 
Fopulation, equipped with normal 
intelligence, has had to travel such 
a tortuous road leading to full citl- 
zenship status as has the group 
identified as the congenitally deaf. 

Ignorance and Misunderstanding 


From the days of Hippocrates, 
four centuries before Christ, to the 
days of Bell in modern times, road- 
blocks of ignorance and misunder- 
standing have Mmited the opportu- 
hity of the deaf to achieve the eco- 
nomic and social competence of 
Which they were and are capable. 
Tt is a fact, however, that Hippocra- 
tes. the father of medicine, rightly 
Tecognized that hearing children 
learn through imitation and correct 
their mistakes through thelr hear- 
ing. Had his views on this subject 
been given widespread attention the 
lot of the deaf would have been im- 
Measurably improved centuries ear- 
lier than was the case. Aristotle, 
®ho followed Hippocrates by approx- 
imately 100 years, expressed a dif- 
ferent and more negative view of the 
voneenitally deaf. He believed that 
they were destitute of reason, hence 


idiots,-and that nothing could be 
done for them. Aristotle's views were 
much re widely accepted than 
were of Hi tes, unfortu- 
nately ‘for the deaf, Even the minis- 
ters-of the church added to the lim- 
{tation of opportunity for the deaf 
in spite of the fact. that the earliest 
and most successful attempts to 
help these handicapped people stem- 
med from an interest in their spirit- 
ual welfare. St, Paul expressed the 
view that “faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God.” 
Since the deaf could not hear, the 
logical conclusion was that they 
could not be saved. 

In the sixth century after Christ 
the Justinian Code classified the 
deaf into five groups. The first group 
consisted of “the deaf and dumb 
from birth.” These under Roman 
law were accordingly deprived of 
Practically all privileges, were ad- 
Judged incapable of instruction, and 
were for the most part isolated and 
hidden away, or thrown into ‘the 
Tiber River. 


As late as the 16th century, doc- 
tors, ministers and educators regard~ 
ed speech and speech alone as the 
sole medium of education in the 
early stages of a child's life. The ab- 
sence of speech in the congenitally 
deaf, therefore, automatically made 
their education an impossibility. 
Even as recently as 150 years ago, 
in our own country. the congenitally 
deaf were deprived of some citizen- 
ship privileges or were excused from 
punishment for crime because they 
were deaf. 

Progress in America 

‘The first ray of hope for the con- 
genitally deaf child in America came 
with the establishment of the Amer- 
ican School for the Deaf in West 
Hartford, in 1817, by Dr. Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet. The next signi- 
ficant advance in opening the doors 
of full accomplishment by the deaf 
came in 1867 with the establishment 
of the Clarke” and the Lexington 
Schools, which were dedicated to the 
philosophy that all deaf children, 


and not only a select few, should be, 


given full and rich opportunity to 
acquire proficiency in oral com- 
munication. Many eminent educa- 
tors and scientists, among them Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, the founder 
or our association, gave strong sup- 
port to this philosophy. This led to 
action which/probably had more to 
do with expanding oral’ communi- 
cation opportunity in America for 
the deaf child than any other single 
factor. This was the adoption of the 
following resolution by the educa- 
tors of the deaf in attendance at the 
Eleventh Quadrennial Convention of 
Instructors of the Deaf held in 1886 
at the California School in Berk- 
eley: 

“Resolved, That earnest and per- 
sistent endeavours should be made 
in every school for the deaf to teach 
every punil to sneak and read from 
the lips.” 

‘The years following the adoption 


of the above resolution have witnes- 
sed a gradual expansion of oppor- 
tunity for the deaf in all directions, 
but particularly in the direction of 
communication. Of all periods in 
history, however, the past decade 
has been the most volatile from the 
Point of view of expansion of inter- 
est in the problems of the hearing 
handicapped. Opportunity for day 
school education has broadened 
extensively. The advent of audio- 
logical or speech and hearing clinics 
hhas extended the possibility of early 
detection of hearing loss with indi- 
cated otological care and follow-up. 
Many university centers have added 
departments of special education 
and through broader teacher-train- 
ing facilities are providing more 
trained teachers for special schools 
and programs for those with impal- 
red hearing. Public school adminis- 
trators have become more intelligen- 
tly aware of the problems of hearing 
impairment and are providing better 
facilities for those hearing-impaired 
pupils, who can make the difficult 
adjustment, to attend classes for the 
normally hearing. Parents and the 
public in general are becoming in- 
creasingly well informed concern- 
ing the special problems resulting 
from hearing impairment, especial- 
ly severe hearing loss. Improve- 
ments in hearing aids, the advent- 
ci nursery and-preschool- programs, 
and the expansion of research activ- 
ity have all added to the rapidly 
changing scene. 
Change Brings Confusion 

Rapid expansion of this nature 
must inevitably, of course, bring 
with it also certain undesirable de- 
velopments. Confusion has been gen- 
erated concerning the best type of 
program for children with impaired 
hearing. The impression seems to be 
fostered too frequently that the edu- 
cational and social needs of all, even 
the severely and congenitally deaf, 
can be fully met in the classes for 
the normally hearing. Parents and 
the public have frequently been led 
to believe that the problems of all 
hearing impaired children, even the 
severely and congenitally deaf. can 
be magically resolved by the simple 
process of equipping these children 
with hearing aids. By the cavalier 
use of words which express the phi- 
losophy that the deaf child is first of 
all a child, some university teacher- 
traifing centers have minimized the 
importance of acquiring the specific 
skills teachers need to teach the se- 
verely deaf most effectively. It is my 
firm belief that the next ten years 
will witness the gradual merging of 
philosophy on the part of all who are 
presently whirling about in the vor- 
tex of this volatile activity on behalf 
of those with impaired hearing, and 
that there will emerge a pattern of 
service for these children that will 
finally and fully assure them of their 
right to achieve full status as self- 
supporting citizens. 

What is special, today, about edu- 
cation of the deaf? It is the need for 
equipping these children with effec- 
tive communication skills that will 
open for them the doors of social and 
economic opportunity, just as it was 
several thousand years ago. This is 
not a simple task, and it cannot be 


brought about by wishful thinking. 


‘ Number 4 


WHAT OF THE 
BASIC WORDS? 


We ot place too much em- 
phasis on the fact ‘that the deaf 
child should read and read and 
read books. It is our contention 
that the deaf can acquire language 
through reading, just as the’ hear- 
ing child acquires his language 
through hearing tt Spoken, 

It is. however, one of the most. 
difficult problems facing teachers 
of the deaf to arouse the interest 
of the deaf to such an extent that 
they actually enjoy reading. Before 
anyone can really enjoy the printed 
word he must be able to change 
it into a picture ih his mind. If 
the reader can do this and can 
even picture himself as the “hero” 
of the story, then so much the 
better and his reading will be even 
more enjoyable. 

If the hearing child ‘acquires 
language through hearing the 
spoken word, he also acquires the 
Proper sentence contruction auto- 
matically. If the spoken grammar 
of those who speak to his child 
is faultly, then it follows that his 
future sentence construction will 
be faulty. Again, in the hearing 
child’s favour is the fact that when 
he takes up reading, he has the 
knowledge of how a sentence should 
sound and if he meets an unknown 
word, he can probably guess pretty 
close to’ what it means from the 
rest of thegsentence. 

With the deaf, however, there 
is no previous language, no previ- 
ous knowledge of how a sentence 
should sound (reading it after it 
has been written). To them, words 
are “names of objects or actions”, 
and the abstract is beyond their 

(Continued on page 6) 


It still must be accomplished through 
the provision of effective special pro- 
grams desigtied to meet the particu- 
lar needs\of the particular child: 
through the cooperative participation 
of understanding and well-informed 
parents; and through the skilled 
minstrations of sympathetic, intelli- 
gent and well-trained teachers. 

For the next five days it will be 
our great privilege to bring ‘into 
common focus some of our mutual 
problems. Some of the best brains 
of our profession will be directed 
toward helping us to resolve these 
more effectively. On behalf of the 
Association and on behalf of your 
hosts, the Central Institute for the 
Deaf, the St. Joseph Institute for 
the Deaf and the Gallaudet Day 
School of St. Louis, as well as the 
East St. Louis Public Schools, the 
Missouri School for the Deaf and 
the Illinois School for ‘the Deaf, I 
cordially welcome you to the 63rd 
annual meeting of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf. May your visit to St. Louis 
be a rewarding one, and may the ac- 
tivities of the next five days redound 
to the benefit of all children handi- 
capped by impaired hearing. 

EDITOR'S NOTE—The above is 
reprinted from the Volta Review 
with Dr. O'Connor's permission. 
Eight of our teachers were privil- 
eged to attend the meeting at which 
this address was delivered. 
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School Reopened January 

‘The pupils returned to school this 
year on Tuesday, January 4th, and 
classes resumed on the morning of 
Wednesday, January 5th. Only a 
few pupils were prevented by illness 
from returning on time and the new 
term got off a good beginning on the 
Wednesday morning. Since that time 
also, the health of the pupils has 
been exceptionally good with only 
the occasional cold or minor ailment 
causing loss of school time among 
our students. 

—+—__ 


Greetings Appreciated 


Mrs. Demeza and I wish to ex- 
press our appreciation to the many 
parents, pupils, friends, and former 
pupils of the school for their greet- 
ings at Christmas time. While it was 
impossible for us to acknowledge 
them all individually, we want you 
to know how much we enjoyed re- 
ceiving\them. It is especially grat- 
ifying that our former students 
think about those who think so much 
of them. 

A great many parents took time 
at a busy season of the year to 
express their gratitude for the work 
of teachers, houseparents, and all 
other staff members in caring for 
their children. Such thoughtfulness 
is always of great encouragement 
to all of us. J.GD. 

Es 


L. E. Morrison Ill 

We are very sorry to report the 
illness of Mr. L. E. Morrison, our 
printing instructor, undgr whose 
capable instruction the Canadian is 
printed by our boys each month 
Mr. L. E, Morrison was taken to 
Belleville General Hospital suffering 
from a stomach ulcer and was un- 
able to return to school at the be- 
ginning of this term. He has now 
recovered sufficiently to return to 
his home where he is recuperating 
in preparation for surgery later. 

Publication of this issue of the 
Canadian and resumption of classes 
in printing have been made possible 
by the willingness of Mr. L. H. 
Field, retired printer of Belleville 
and formerly of Ottawa, to under- 
take the supervsion of the classes in 
printing during the illness of Mr. 
Morrison. Composition and make- 
up for this issue have been done 
under his guidance. We are indebted 
also to Mr. James Cordes of the On- 
tario Intelligencer who ‘s supervis- 
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paper is run. 
We all wish -Mr._ Morrison 


the O.S.D. will be forwarded 
—_+——__ 


Staff Changes 
our school. 


the Vancouver School for the Deaf 
and Blind. Mrs. Gladys Simpson, 
a former teacher, rejoined our staff 
to take over the literature and 
reading classes taught by Miss 
Lavin. Mrs. Bernice Ryan, who had 
been on leave of absence during 
the fall term, returned to her} 
former classes in Social Studies.| 
We welcome back to our staff these 
two capable ladies, Miss McHale 
transferred from Mrs. Ryan’s Classes 
to work in the Junior School. Mrs. 
Helen Forster has resigned effective 
February 1, and her class will be; 
taken over by Miss Barbara Cha- 
pelle. Miss Chapelle has spent the) 
past six weeks assisting Mrs. For- 
ster in preparation for taking over) 


this work. 
—+ 


and Mail 


much all children who are awa; 


care enough to send it. 


order that the classroom teache; 


Monday to Friday inclusive. 


School. 
—— 


Annual School Play 


play: 
Friday, April 22 
Saturday, April 23 
Monday, April 25 

The title of the play is still 


ing the boys in their operation of 
the Pony Miehle press on which the 


The new term brought a few 


in the teaching staff of 
Changes io Miss Maureen Lavin, {most attractively decorated by Mrs. 


teacher from Scotland, resigned to|Quinn and her staff. Three tables 
accept a position on the staff of!were arranged to form one large 


Christmas Day was most enjoy- 
lable for those of us who spent it at 


speedy recovery: In the meantime|the 08.D. 
we are sure he would appreciate 


cards from friends and former stu- ing of the many presents 
Gents, Cards addressed to him at|*e open ne 


‘The day began, of -course, with 


which had been left for the chil- 
dren under their Christmas tree, At 
noon, Christmas dinner with all of 
the trimmings was: served in the 
main dining room which had been 


table in the shape of a U with its 
open end facing the Christmas House 
which formed the centre of interest 
in the decoration scheme. The eyes 
of the children were eager with an- 
ticipation as the gplden brown turkey 
was brought in and placed before 
Mr. Demeza to be carved, Needless 
to say, great justice was 
delicious meal. 

The children made up in enthu- 
siasm for their lack of numbers. 
The smallest number of pupils in 
the history of the school remained 
for Christmas. Only seven children 
were with us this year, three girls 
and four boys. They were Shirley 
and Floyd Doxtater, Gladys Annable, 


Note to Parents. re Parcels 


On many occasions in the these, 
columns we have pointed out how; 


from home at school, enjoy recelv- 
ing mail and parcels from home. 
It is mot the size or content of 
the parcel that counts so much asj 
the thought that those at home 


The message this time to parents 
is not so much for the purpose of 
stressing this as to offer a word of 
explanation and advice which may 
make the parcels you send more 
effective. This message applies es- 
pecially to parents whose children 
are in our Junior School. All mail 
and parcels for children in the 
Junior School are delivered to the 
child's classroom for opening in 


Parents and friends are reminded 
to keep one of the following dates 
open to attend the annual school 


Lois McNaught, Donald Earl, Carl 
Masters and Alex Ruperthouse. To- 
gether with several of our house- 
parents they formed a happy family 
on Christmas Day. 


Many Gifts Received 


The generosity of parents and 
friends in contributing to the Pupils’ 
Christmas Fund and in sending 
parcels for those who were here at 
Christmas was much appreciated. 
‘This kindness ensured a great array 
of gifts and many varied activities 
for these children, and provided 
additional pleasure for other pupils 
also. Some of the money was used 
to buy games and toys for the 
residences for general use. 
pe EES 


Association Meeting 


‘The regular meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers and Instructors 
was held in the school auditorium on 


¥ | 


i 


may use it as the basis for teach-|January 11, 1956, at 3.30 p.m. 
ing language and letter writing. 
Because of this, it is desirable that |e and the minutes of the two 
mail, especially parcels containing |Previous meetings were read and 
perishables, be sent so as to arrive|@dopted. Plans for the Annual As- 
at the school on a school day,|Scciation Party were discussed. 


Mr. Boyd called tne meeting to or- 


It was moved by Mr. Gordon and 


’Mail which arrives at the school|seconded by Mr. Clare that some 
for our Juniors on Saturday is held| recognition of Miss Cass’s gift of sil- 
in the school Post Office for de-|verware to the school be done in the 
livery on Monday morning. Know-!from of engraving on the large tray. 
ing this, parents may be guided 


Miss Huffman introduced Mr. 
Graham who favoured us with Jer- 


There is mail and parcel distri-|ome Kearn's “Make Believe". He 
bution on Saturday morning, how. 
ever, for pupils of the Intermediate|at the piano. 
and Senior Schools. since their 
mail regularly goes to the resi-|the Association our best wishes to 
dence for distribution, and not to|Mrs. Forster who is leaving our staff 
the classrooms as in the Junior|this month. Miss Hegle presented 


-|was accompanied by Mr. Gordon 


Miss Rush expressed on behalf of 


her with a lovely gift on behalf of 
the Association. 

The Association members enjoyed 
thoroughly the very interesting ac- 
count which Mr. Elgin Vader gave 
of his two courses taken last sum- 
mer at Syracuse University—one 
course in Audiology and the other 
in Speech Pathology. Mr. Chard 
thanked Mr. Vader. 

Mr. Demeza thanked the pro- 


ajgramme committee for the enjoy- 
deep, dark secret around the school, {able afternoon. 

but the news will be out before: 
long. Watch for the announcement the Queen, the meeting was ad- 
in future issues of The Canadian. journed. 


After the singing of God Save 


Birthday Dinners 


On the first of December, we had 
our birthday dinner. 

The Intermediate students came ~ 
to the Home Economics Room at 
11:15 a.m, I shook hands. with them 
and sald, “Happy Birthday”. The 
eight quests invited were: Patsy 
Bishop, Evelyn Caldwall, Sharon 
Kilbreath, Beth Wright, Herbert 
Alton, Bruce Eynon, Stephen Reeve, 
and Larry Jakeman. 

I was a hostess. Jeannie Hopkins 
and Christina Bennett did a wonder- 
ful job of serving the birthday din- 
ner. 

They had a delicious dinner of 
fruit cup, salmon and celery scal- 
lop, drawn butter sauce, potatoes, 
squash, carrot pudding, lemon sauce 
end postum. 

I had made a plain cake. Joan 
Cullen iced it. I lit the birthday 
candles and the students blew them 
out, They ate the birthday cake 

The Intermediate students had 
such a marvellous time at their 
birthday dinner. I was & hostess for 
the first time. 

—Joanne Brontrhier G. Class. 

We had a lovely birthday dinner 
in the Home Economics room on 
Wednesday November 24 at 11:25 
am. , 

I greeted the Senior boys and 
girls and wished them “Happy 
Birthday”. 

The guest's names were: Marlene 
Caldwell. Harold Bradley, Donna 
Roult, Jackie Wales, Susan Payne, 
Rosabelle Marshall, David Legue 
and Doune Clary. 

The two girls, who were serving, 
were Rosemary Burndaz and Shir- 
ley Girdler. I was the hostess. 

‘We had a delicious dinner of grape 
lemonade, meat loaf, scalloped 
potatoes, chili sauce, baked squash, 
boiled cabbage, muffins, deep apple 
ple, and birthday cake. 

I made the plain cake and Jean 
Hopkins made the icing for it. It 
was a very pretty cake. 

When the Senior boys and girls. 
who were guests, had finished. We 
shook hands with them, We enjoyed 
our birthday dinner. It was the first 
time that I was a hostess. 

—Doreen Brown. 

There was a birthday dinner 
party for the Intermediate pupils. 
I was the hostess endNponna and 
Diane were the maids Serving the 
dinner. 

The table was set for eight pupils. 
three boys and five girls who had 
birthdays in the fall. It was cov- 
ered with a blue tablecloth and 
plastic cloth over tt, with blue nap- 
kins at each place where the pupils 
sat. There were three sets of flow- 
ers in water-filled jars. 

Tomato Juice was set on the table 
and later they had kibbee (cooked 
hamburg), scalloped potatoes, with 
mix tomato vegetable sauce. Then 
they ate ice-cream with butterscotch 
sauce, cookies and birthday cake 
with postum. The 4 Academic girls 
and some of the full time Vocational 
girls prepared this delicious dinner: 

My guests were: Lucien Martin. 
Margaret Munsie, Larry Armes, Bal 
bara Lewis, Mary Ann Jenkins. 
Geraldine O'Dell, Elaine Bennett. 
and Adrian Ainsworth. 

—Vivian Curtis G. © 
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Senior School 


SENIOR READING 


The following stories were read 
by the pupils in the Reader's Digest 
Reading Skill Builder and summar- 
ized. The pupils find these conden- 
sed versions of articles from the 
Reader's Digest very interesting and 
from time to time bring to class 
articles from other magazines on 
the same topics. 


Canada’s School On Wheels 


In northern Ontario, the child- 
ren go to a different public school 
from most schools. They travel to 
it on foot by snowshoe} or sleds 
pulled by husky dogs. The class- 
room or school is a railway car that 
is hooked on a train and pulled from 
place to place. There are six of these 
schools in Ontario. 

The children go to school for five 
days, Then the teacher gives the 
pupils enough homework to keep 
them busy for five weeks. The 
schoolbooks are the same as those 
used in other schools. This school 
gives the children of trappers, track 
workers and Indians a chance to 
learn about the outside world. 

The head of the travelling school 
is a kind man named Mr. Fred 
Sloman. 

Many years ago Fred Sloman 
set his heart on teaching, and he 
felt sorry for the pupils who lived 
in faraway places and couldn't go 
to school. Mr. Sloman lives in 
the school car with his wife and 
twins, a boy and a girl. There older 
girls have finished school. The 
Slomans also have a cat, a dog, and 
two pupples for their pets. 

Mr. Sloman never has more than 
sixteen pupils at a time but some- 
times he has only three or four 
pupils. He can give each child a lot 
of help. He teaches any grade from 
one to eleven. 

Mr. Sloman likes to teach in the 
school car, He and his family are 
very happy living in the railway 
car and teaching the girls and boys 
in northern Ontario. 

—Joy Saunderson, 4A Sr. 


Smoke Jumper 


Pilot Benson and Rex Boyd work- 
ed for the Chelan National Forest 
Service. One day they heard a radio 
report of smoke on Billy Goat 
mountain. Pilot Benson started out 
to warm up his motor and Rex Boyd 
hustled into his smoke jumper's 
suit. He adjusted his helmet, which 
had a mask of heavy steel wire 
mesh that hinged over his face and 
waddled over to the waiting plane. 

They circled the fire with the 
plane and Rex dropped a test chute 
made of burlap to estimate the wind 
drift, Pilot Benson watched care- 
fully. He had to tell Rex when to 
jump. 

Rex jumped and landed on the 
top of a tall pine tree. He quickly 
untangled himself from the para- 
chute lines. He took a rope from his 
Pocket and fastened it to the near- 
est limb and descended to the 
ground. He looked around to find 
another chute with his fire fighting 
tools. Seizing an axe and spade, he 
hastened to the blazing fire. He be- 
gan shoveling dirt on the flames. 

While he worked he was watched 
by the fire guard in the look out, 
who reported the fire. The guard 


continued to sweep the landscape 


with-his telescope. He had watched 
the descent of the smoke jumper. 
Now he watched the tall column of 
smoke die down to a lazy cloud and 
then disappear. 

‘When the fire was out Rex was 
exhausted but happy. He had three 
burns on his arm and his face..was 
smudged. He ate “ravenously the 
hardtack from his ration kit. 

There were bears in the forest, 
but he was too tired to make his 
way back to the Ranger Station that 
night. He cleaned away more under- 
brush and built a campfire to sleep 
beside. 2 

Rex was very happy to,think he 
had helped to save the \valuable 
timber, —Kenn®@Searson, 4A Sr. 


Porky—Nature’s Pin Cushion, 


Porky, is & nickname for porcu- 
pine. This queer little animal lives 
in the forests of northern United 
States and Canada. The porcupine 
is sometimes called a hedgehog. He is 
about thirty inches long and weighs 
about fifteen to twenty-five pounds. 
His head, back, and tail have many 
quills, They are as sharp as needlés 
and covered with barbs. Porky's 
quills look like the end of a fishhook. 
When ao porcupine falls into the 
water, he floats like a cork, because 
his quills are filled with air. 

Most animals stay away from 
Porky because they are afraid of 
his quills. If the animal does not 
run, Porky gets ready for a fight. 
He hides his nose under him as far 
as he can and backs toward his 
enemy swinging his tail. Porky 
sometimes loses a few quills but he 
usually Wins the fight. 

Porky does most of his eating at 
night. He eats the bark off trees and 
tender twigs. He is very fond of salt. 
He will visit a lumber camp in the 
middle of the night looking for salt. 

The porcupine sniffs, squeaks, 
chatters and grunts and sometimes 
he makes a long wail like the cry of 
a baby. He lives to be from ten to 
twelve years old. 

In the forest the hunters have 
iilled so many porcupines that in 
most places they are protected by 
the law. —Diane ieMoons 4A Sr, 


The Possum 


The possum is sometimes called 
the most stupid animal on the earth. 
But he ts a peaceful little animal 
and minds his own business. 

Possums are very slow in walking. 
They waddle through the woods 
looking for food. They like to eat 
fruits, vegetables, grain, tender 
roots, birds, eggs. smaller animals, 
insects, frogs and chickens if they 
can get away with it. 

The possum lives in the eastern 
half of North and South America 
from Canada to Argentina. He 
doesn't like cold climates and open 
prairies. 

The possum is the size of a large 
cat,-his fur is grey and he has a 
long hairless tail. He weighs about 
nine pounds. Mother possum carries 
her bables in her pouch, as many 4s 
twelve or thirteen. When her babies 
are old enough to crawl, they climb 
upon their mother's back and wind 
their tails around the big tail of 
their mother. 

‘They sleep in a leafy nest in the 
hollow of a tree all day. At night 
they look for food. 

Possums have many enemies. 
Hawks, eagles, and large cats try to 
kill them. Men and dogs hunt them, 
too. 

Possums have a queer way of figh- 
ting. When an enemy attacks him, 


the possum curls into a dead look- 
ing heap. He keeps so still his ene- 
my thinks he’s dead. But when the 
enemy leaves, the possum gets up 
and walks off. 
He is the only animal that pro- 
tects himself by playing dead. 
-—Rosemary Burnadz, 4A Sr. 
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Sea Planes 


Seaplanes go on the water. They 
are small and light. They are white 
dnd red or silver. One man drives 
the seaplane. Under the wings, 
there are two small boats. The boats 
are called pontoons. A man who 
drives a seaplane is called a “pilot”. 
Sometimes the pilot looks for fires 
in the bush. If he sees a fire, he tele- 
phones to a man on the ground.. 

—Bernice Spence, 2A Int. 


Airplanes 


There are many different kinds 
of airplanes. There are silver ones 
and coloured ones. Some are yellow 
or red. Some airplanes carry people 
to far away lands. Other planes 
carry guns and soldiers to the war. 

Large propellers make the plane 
go. The plane must have large en- 
gines because the planes are very 
heavy, —Annabelle Cronk, 2A Int. 


Jet Planes 


A jet plane goes very very fast. A 
jet plane has no propeller. There 
are two pilots in a jet plane. Some- 
times many people travel in this 
plane. A fast jet plane can go six 
hundred miles an hour. A pilot must 
be very careful when he drives in a 
jet plane. Sometimes a jet plane 
carries many bombs. 

—Gerry Sullivan, 2A2 Int. 


Helicopters 


Helicopters are small. A helicop- 
ter has two propellers. One propel- 
ler is big. The other propeller is 


small. The helicopter can go up, 
stop, go ahead, go back, and go 
down. The pilot drives the helicop- | 
ter. The pilot in the helicopter helps 
many people. When there is a flood, | 
the pilot helps to save the people 
from the water. The pilot in the 
helicopter looks for fires in the 
bush. —Elizabeth Spark, 2A2 Int. 


‘Phe Airport 


Many men work at the airport. 
The men are called airmen. 

Some airmen fix the engine of 
an airplane. Other airmen put gas 
and oil in the airplane. In the air- 
port, airmen talk on a radio to other 
men up in an airplane. The men in 
the airport help the men in an air- 
plane to come down safely. There 
are big airplanes and small airplanes 
in an airport. 

—Jean Shaw, 2A2 Int. 


A Parachute 

During a war, many soldiers and 
airmen travel in large airplanes. 
Sometimes the men jump from the 
planes to the earth far below. The 
men have a parachute strapped on 
their backs. After a man has jump- 
ed away from the plane, he pulls a 
cord to open the parachute. The 
parachute makes him fall more 


R\If the people 
R|stewardess gives*them books and 


slowly. When he falls slowly, he 
does not hurt himself when he hits 
the earth. —Lee Hunter, 2A2 Int. 


The Stewardess 

A girl who works in an airplane 
is called a stewardess. The girl does 
many things in an airplane. When 
people go in an airplane, the ste- 
wardess punches their tickets. The 
girl helps the people to fasten their 
belts. The stewardess gives people 
food. She gives the people drinks. 
it to read, the 


mazagines. If they want to rest, she 
puts a pillow behind their heads. 
The stewardess gives the little boys 
and girls things to play with. 
—Jack Cyopeck, i Int. 
—_+——. 
The Old Stone Age 

Many years ago, before Indians 
and Eskimos and other people 
lived, other people lived on the 
earth. They were the first, people to 
live on the earth. : 

These people were called, “Cave 
Men". Now, we are living in nineteen 
hundred and fifty four. The cave 
men lived in the Old Stone Age. 
They lived in stone caves. Every 
thing they worked with was made 
of the skins of wild animals. They 
killed the animals with weapons 
made of wood and stone. 

«—Evelyn Caldwell, 4A. Int. 

Cave Men of the Old Stone Age 

The cave men lived in a large, 
dry cave. The men cut small 
pleces of flint from a large stone. 
They made knives and scrapers 
from the flint. The women used the 
scrapers to scrape thé meat off 
animal skins. The boys and girls 
built a pile of bark and wood in 
front of the cave. Every night 
wild animals came near the cave. 
But the animals w@re afraid of 
the fire. They went away again. 

The cave people did not talk 
the same as we talk. They knew 
a few funny signs and made 
noises with their voices. 

The cave people had learned to 
cdok meat in the fire. They also 
ate fruit’ and berries. 

—Sharon Kilbreath, 4A. Int. 


Light for the Caves, 

Cave men had no-electric lights. 
It was very dark inside the caves. 
The fire outside the open door 
gave little light at night but the 


jpeople wanted more light. 


They learned to find a round stone 
that would not roll. They made a 
hole in the top of the stone. In the 
‘hollow. they-poured fat of animals. 
They hit flint and a spark made a 
fire in the fat. Now the cave men 
had a stone lamp. 

—Stephen Reeve, 4A. Int. 


Flint To Make Fire 

The cave men had no electric 
lights or stoves the same as ours. 
They had no matches to light a 
fire. 

To make a fire, a cave man 
built a small pile of dry leaves 
and bark from trees. He used two 
hard, sharp, stones’ to light the 
fire. These hard stonés were call- 
ed flint. The cave man hit one 
flint on the other, very fast. A 
small spark of fire went from the 


flint to the leaves. Soon the 
cave man had a fire. 
—Patsy Bishop, 4A. Int. 


Cave Men Learn to Worship 


The cave man in the New Stone 
Age did not have to hunt the wild 
animals all the time. He had more 
time to think about many things. 


(Continued on page 4) 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 3) 


He wondered, “Who made him? 
“Who made the world?” “Who 
made the sun and the seasons?” He 
asked “Who made the rain and 
wind and snow?” He was afraid 
of lightning and thunder. When 
the rain and warm sun helped the 
grain to grow, perhaps he gave 
thanks to the something he did 
not know. Cave men talked to one 
another about these things. They 
believed that the “Something” 
ruled the world and had more 
power than any man. They were 
afraid and worshipped the heavens. 

—Holly Ament, 4A. Int. 


The History of Writing 

Long ago, the first people who 
lived on this earth were called cave 
men. The cave men had no pencils 
or Denes hey did noe woe 
same as we write. We write with 
pens or pencils in our books. Our 
writing tells a story. The cave men 
told stories with ‘pictures. They 
drew pictures on the rock walls of 
the caves where they lived. They 
drew pictures of all the wild animals 
they had killed. The cave men made 
the pictures on the rock walls with 
a small, hard, sharp stone. When 
the cave men drew their picture 
stories, sometimes they coloured 
the drawings. They used the juices 
of wild berries for colours. Black- 
berries and blueberries gave a dark 
blue colour. Raspberries and straw- 
berries gave red. Berries that were 
not ripe gave a green colour. 

—Avril O'Hagen 3V2 Int. 
—_>_—_ 
A New Road for our School 

Last fall, about twenty men came 
to O.S.D. They brought with them 
trucks, a grader, a bulldozer and 
other machines. When the men were 
finished working, we had a new 
road at O.S.D. 

First, the man drove the grader 
and tore up the old road and side- 
walk. The grader was very large and 
yery heavy. Its big black tires were 
filled with water to hold up the 
heavy machine, One morning, one 
of the big tires went flat. 

‘We saw men tearing up trees and 
stumps along the road. One man 
drove a strong, heavy bulldozer. 
Another man drove a heavy truck. 
‘There was wire cable at the front 
and the back of the truck. The cable 
at the back was tied toa strong 
tree. The cable at the front pulled 
out the stump of a tree. The men 
worked around the stump with axes 
and shovels. 

‘The men used a small machine to 
clean off the old road. The machine 
had a brush in the front. The brush 
turned around ana around. The 
moving brush cleaned all the leaves 
and sticks and other dirt off the 
road. One man drove the machine. 

When the old road was cleaned 
off, men put the new road on top of 
it. The new road was made of 
“crushed” (very small) stones and 
hot tar. A truck followed behind a 
heavy machine. The truck was full 
of the stone and tar. The truck 
emptied the stone and tar into the 
machine. The machine put the new 
road on top of the old road. It pres- 
sed down the stone and hot tar very 
hard. Another machine rolled the 
new road. —Beth Wright, 3A Int. 

Our Warm Homes 

Sometimes our homes are cold in 
the winter. We want warm homes. 
Father makes a fire in a stove. 
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Some people put wood in a stove. 
Other people make a fire with coal 
or oll. The fire in the stove makes 
the room-warm. A fireplace is big. 
Itisred: There is a fire in the fire- 
place. Wood makes the fire. The fire 
is warm. I like a fireplace. A fire- 
place helps to make a house warm. 

—Ronnie Cannon, 2V Int. 

Hurricane “Harel”, 

On October twenty, at night, a 
bad storm came across Canada 
from the United States. It was the 
eighth hurricane in the United 
States. It was called, “Hurricane 
Hazel”. The worst storm came to 
Toronto. Winds blew from sixty to 
eighty miles an hour. There was 
bad lightning. Over four inches of 
rain fell on Toronto. 

The water in the rivers rose very 
high and flooded hundreds of 
homes. -Almost one hundred people 
died in Toronto because of the hur- 
ricane. Some of these people died in 
car accidents. Many of them drown- 
ed in the high flood waters. Other 
people were saved but they have no 
homes, food, clothes or money. 

The hurricane in Toronto was 
very bad. Only a small storm hit 
Belleville. The winds travelled up 
to sixty miles an hour, but there was 
very little rain. The wind blew down 
many trees in the city. One big tree 
fell in front of Mr. Clare's home. 

Another tree fell on a small Eng- 
lish car in Belleville. 

Here, the lights went out, first 
about seven o'clock. They came on 
again about seven-thirty. They went 
off at ten-thirty. In some homes the 
lights did not come on again until 
four o'clock Saturday afternoon. 

‘The people around Belleville were 
very lucky. They did not have the 
bad hurricane that came to Toronto. 

—Marilyn Palmer, 3A. Int. 
—_+——_. 
The New Stone Age 

Thousands of years after the Old 
Stone Age, the people changed. 
They were more clever. Their cave 
homes were too hot in the summer. 
So they made a new summer home. 
First, a man cut a tree. He put it 
in a hole in the ground. The man 
put small trees in a circle around 
the big tree. He tied the tops of the 
small trees to the big tree with 
strips of skin. He made a door on 
one side of the hut. Now he had 
@ cool summer home. In the 
winter, the people moved into the 
caves. —Harry Willson, 4A. Int. 


Men Learn To Live With Other Men 
Earlier in the Old Stone Age 
every man hunted for wild animals 
and lived in the nearest cave. But 
now in the New Stone Age, the 
People lived in the same home all 
the time. They had small farms 
and their own tame animals. 
Later, other cave men moved near 
their friends and soon there were 
small villages—caves and summer 
huts very near other homes. Each 
cave man kept his home and 
animals and fields for himself. 
If another man came and stole an 
animal or some grain, there was 
trouble, and fighting. The men 
learned to help each other and make 
rules or laws that saved their homes 
and belongings from the enemy. To- 
day, many of our rules are much the 
same as the rules of the cavemen. 
—Eugene LeBlanc, 4A. Int. 


New Stone Age Pottery 


People of the Old Stone Age had 
used skins, hollowed stones and 


baskets to carry things. Now they 
wanted something to carry water in. 
Perhaps a woman threw some clay 


mud in a fire and she saw the clay 
harden. She wanted to make a clay 
bowl. First, she put wet clay on the 
outside of a woven basket. Then 
she put the clay and the basket 
over a fire to harden. When the 
bowl was hard, she took out the 
basket. Sometimes she painted the 
bowl with the juices of berries. 
—Kenneth Yates, 4A Int. 


Cave Men Tame Animals 

When the cave men of the Old 
Stone Age lived, all the animals on 
the earth were wild. Men of the 
New Stone Age liked some of these 
animals. They found young puppies 
and took them to their huts and 
caves. They fed the puppies and 
tamed them. When the dogs grew 
up, they helped the men to hut 
wild animals. 

The cave man also tamed cows, 
pigs, sheep, goats and horses. Now 
the men did not have to hunt 50 
many wild animals for meat to eat. 
They used the sheep's wool for 
clothing. The horses carried heavy 
loads for the men. 

—Lucien Martin, 4A Int. 


The First Farms 


People of the Old Stone Age ate 
berries, wild fruits and wild grain. 
Perhaps one of the people dropped 
some seeds of the grain: , After 
awhile, she saw new plants growing 
from the seeds. People learned to 
srow more plants from seeds. This 
was the first farming. 

The cave men used three tools. 
One was a digging stick to loosen 
the earth. Another was a hoe made 
of a shell. The other was a shovel 
made of flat stone. 

When the grain grew, the men 
cut it with a reaping hook. This was 
made of a half-circle of wood. 
Sharp pieces of flint were put in 
the wood. —Norman Roggle, 4A Int. 


Trading-Buying and Selling 
Men of the New Stone Age still 
used stone weapons. But they knew 
how to make these weapons sharper 
and better. One man made many 
weapons. Other cave men came to 


him and traded his good weapons 
for food (meat, etc). These men 
were the first to buy and sell any- 
thing. 

Cave women had found something 
else to work with. They saw old, 
white bones on the ground. They 
looked at the bones. They learned 
to make small needles with these 
dry bones. Bone needles were easier 
to make than stone needles. They 
sewed with small strips of skin. 

—Herbert Alton, 4A. Int. 
The First Mining 

‘The cave man traded food for 
the flint weapons of his friend. 
Soon, he traded furs, salt, shells 
and cloth for the flint, too. His 
friend had to make. more and 
more weapons, but he had no 
more flint. 

He knew that under the soft 
rock on the ground there was 
more flint. He asked other men 
to dig up the soft rock and 
carry up the flint rock that was 
deep down in the earth. He “paid” 
these men with finished weapons. 
This was the first time that men 
learned to mine. 

—Byron Parliament, 4A, Int. 
—~——— 

A speaker, talking for more 
than two hours, said to his 
audience: 

Speaker—I'm sorry I spoke 
so long—you see, I haven't got a 
watch with me. 

One in audience — Yes, but 
there's & calendar back of you. 


Junior Scho 


Preparatory I B, 
Miss M. L. GArseL 


CHRISTMAS, 

Christmas was December 25. 

November 27, Miss Gaebel got us 
@ Uttle Christmas tree. We put 
Ughts on the tree. It was very ; 
pretty. 

November 30, we wrote letters to 
Santa Claus. 

December 4, we went downtown, 
We rode on the bus, We saw, "The 
Santa Claus Parade.’ 

December 10, we)saw "The Christ. 
mas Pageant”. We liked it. 

December 14, Santa Claus came 
to school. He gave us bags of candy, 
Miss Gaebel gave us big candy 
canes. 

December 15 and 16, we went + 
home. We were very happy. 

Wednesday night, Diane, Ellen, 
Sharon and Leslie slept for a little 
while. They got up. It was very 
dark. They went home on the train. 

Thursday, Joc, Douglas, Teddy 
and Brian went home. They went 
on the train, too. 

Dovie did not go home. She had 
& good time at school. 

December 24, Santa Claus came 
to our homes. We were asleep. 

December 25, was Christmas Day 
We got Christmas presents, We had 
fun. 

December 25 wits Baby Jesus’ 
birthday. We love Baby Jesus. God 
gave us Baby Jesus, 

We like Christmas. We thank 
God for Christmas. 

—+—_ 


Preparatory 1 Sr. B. 
Miss GarDINER 


ol 


Tam six years old. After a while 
I will be seven. I will have a birth- 
day party. Jean Crosby 


Connie and I had a_ birthday 
party, We are seven years old. I rot 
a big box. We played games. 

i Patth Francis 


I have a new baby brother. Tie 
baby’s name Is Andy. I got many 
letters from home. Connie Roche. 


I had a birthday party. I am 
seven years old. I got money, a bal- 
loon and a birthday card. We 
played with balloons. 


Paul O'Connor. 
The boys and gis rode on a bus. 


We went downtown. We saw the 
Santa Claus parade. We saw many 
clowns. A clown pushed a baby car- 
riage. A big snowman waved. We 
saw a big pink elephant. Many boys 
sang. We saw Santa Claus and eight 
reindeer.: Santa Claus waved. 
Carol Cleary and Anatoli Turbin. 


We saw movies, We saw a big 
Santa Claus parade in the movies. 
We caw many bands. We saw many 
funny clowns. We saw Santa Claus 
and eight reindeer. 

Beverly Bowen and Emily Goss. 


Paul and I were in the Christmas 
Pageant. Baby Jestis was in a man- 
ger. Shepherds and Wise Men came 
to see Baby Jesus. We saw angels. 

Margaret Bossence. 


We went home for Christmas. 
Santa Claus came. I am seven years 
old. I had a birthday party at home. 

Loran Mosher. 


(Continued on page 5) 


News of Ou 


Each year the Guidance depart-*. 
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r Graduates 


ment of the O.8.D. attempts to fol- 
low the graduates of the previous 
year into other schools or industry 
‘and to find out how each is getting 
slong. Letters are sent out to every 
graduate and from the replies 
received and from other sources we 
are able to gather considerable 
information. Very often this infor- 
mation 1s most helpful to the pupils 
who are still in school. It assists 
them to make plans for their future. 

Through the efforts of Mr. L. H. 
Parker, Placement Officer, and Mr. 
E. B, Lally, Director of the National 
society of the Deaf-and Hard of 
Hearing, 2 Bloor Street East, Toron- 
to, most of the graduates have se- 
cured work. 

It is hoped that the information 
revealed here, will bring to the at- 
tention of parents the value of 
training and education. We know It 
is difficult for parents to part with 
a five year old child for nine months 
of the year, but education and train- 
ing are necessary and can be obtain- 
ed satisfactorily, only, by having a 
child enter school at an early age. 

Of the thirty-two pupils who did 
not return to this School in Septem- 
ber two are attending hearing 
schools in their own centres. 

Following is the information ob- 
tained from twenty-six of the grad- 
uates,- 


June Bailey was placed by the Na- 
tional Society as a typist with the 
Department of Finance, Ottawa, 


Charles Beaumont dropped out of 
school, by choice, December 1953. 
Worked for Walkerville Lumber 
until last September and now 
works at Chrysler. 


Murray Brown secured employment 
with W. C. Woods Co, Ltd. in 
Guelph for a short period of time 
during the summer. 


Harry Bell was placed by the Nat- 
fonal Society in the textile trade 
as a helper and learner in cutting 
out material for rainwear. 


Mary Chong was placed by the Na- 
tional Society with the Depart- 
ment of National Defence, Region- 
al Ordnance Depot, Lakeview, On- 
tarlo, She was sent to Cobourg 
for training on a specially con- 
structed Sensimatic machine and 
is operating this book-keeping 
machine. 


Thomas Dallaire has had some fac- 
tory experience but as yet has not 
located anything permanent. 


Peter DeRose was placed by the Na- 
tional Soclety with Grants, St. 
Catharines, as an apprentice spin- 
ner, but owing to ill health he had 
to quit. 

Henry Defer stayed home, by choice, 
in September to assist with the 
farm work. 


David Elliott had previously worked 
as a printer with the Burlington 
Gazette, and this summer got full 
time employment there. He sets 
type, does press work. and oper- 
ates the Linotype. 


Burton Foster began as a model toy 
maker with Reliable Plastics and 
later changed over to work for 
Acme Carbon in Toronto. The Na- 
tional Society secured both of; 
these Jobs for him. 


Claudette Gravelle was referred to 
Miss Lewis of the National Em- 


ployment Service in Ottawa, Miss 
Lewis placed her with the Cana- 
dian Livestock Record Branch do- 
ing typing. : 

Delbert Green was assisted, not only 
in finding employment by the Na- 
tional Society, but also in finding 
a place to live. On the day school 
closed he begam work for the 
Town and Country Restaurant 
near Kingston. 

William Habkirk 1s working for the 
Runge Press, Ottawa, as a printer. 
He opera lnotype on the 
night shift. | 

David Hunter secured work through 
the National Employment Agency. 
He inspects and checks small 
parts for size with a micrometer. 
He works for Kendon Manufac- 
turing Co., Windsor. David takes 
Commercial Art at W. D. Lowe 
Vocational School, two nights a 
week. 

George Jeffrey is attending day clas- 
ses at Jarvis Street School for 
boys. He is specializing in Machine 
Shop Practice. 

Peter Klym started work with the 
Department of Lands and Forests 
on November 8, He is doing car- 
pentry work. This placement is the 
result of a visit made by Mr. Par- 
ker of the National Society to the 
Chief Forester in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Douglas Leeman dropped out of 
school, by choice, December 1953, 
and has worked for a box factory 
in Tavistock. 

Irene Laney of Belleville was placed 
with the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics in Ottawa doing key punch 
work. 

LeRoy MacGregor worked for one 
month on a temporary job with 
the Department of Public Works. 
Smiths Falls. Later full time em- 
ployment was secured for him 
with Joseph Sankey and Sons Ltd. 
He is assembling filing cabinets 
and lockers. This parallels one 
phase of the work for which he 
was trained at Q. 8. D. 


Mario Micetick got a job with Peak 
Frean in Toronto, He does ship- 
ping and general factory work, 


Raymond Panke works on his 


father's farm at Woodbridge. 


Audrey Pettipas was placed July 
12th, with Gossard Corset. 

Robert Reid planned during the 
summer to register at Galt High 
Schcol and attend Grade 9 classes. 
However, an opening occurred at 
Baulk Publishers. where he had 
worked for two summers and“he 
was taken on as a linotype opera~ 
tor. 

Dorothy Runstedler dropped out of 
school, by choice, to obtain work. 
She secured employment in 
Waterloo doing audio transformer 
work. rian 

Wilfred Saumure reported that he 
was helping his father in the con- 
struction of houses. and he hoped 
to be taken on soon by Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Ottawa. 


Laura Wallace began work in Octo- 
ber for Cole of California in 
Oshawa. 

Marshall Wick is attending ‘Whitby 
High School and according to in- 
formation “received he is enjoying 
his course and is carrying the full 
quota of subjects. He attended the 
junior grades in public school and 
became deaf as the result of an 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 4) 
Preparatory 1 Jr. C. 

Miss M. M. Dovuctas 
We have five girls and three boys 
in our class. We came to school in 
September for the first time. We 
like to come to school. This is our 

class, 

Bohdan Czaban Jives in St. Ca- 
therines, He likes to play on the 
wagon. He gets nice boxes from 
home. 

Ronald Lawson lives in Kitchener. 
He has a big red train, His mother 
comes to see him. 

Michael Lisson lives in Hamilton. 
He likes to play with the boys and 
girls. He gets many nice boxes.from 
home. 

Vikki Merriless, lives in Sudbury. 
She has a new blue coat and hat. 
She is very happy. 

Mamie Shawnoo lives at Forest. 
She likes to write her “News”. She 
writes very well. 

Retva Soderholm lives at Kamini- 
stiquia, She will go home on the 
train. She is very happy. 

Angela Vecchioni lives in Ham- 
ilton, Before, she lived in Italy. 
She likes to draw and color pretty 
pictures, 

Kenneth Warren lives in Toronto. 
His mother and father come to see 
him. He likes to play “Cowboys and 
Indians". 

Gail Young lives at Maberly. She 
likes to play on the swings. She 
plays with her brother at home. 


Preparatory 3 Sr. A. 
Mrs. Forster 
My News 
Mother sent me twenty cents. 
June had six cents. Miss Chapelle 
shopped for us, She bought two 
potato chips and a snack bar for me. 
She bought cum for June. 
—Judy Ann Wilson. 
A Story 
Father gave Betty a present. 
Betty opened the box. She found a 
little white kitten in the box, The 
kitten jumped out of the box. It 
ran away, It climbed up in a tree. 
‘Tom and Betty ran after the kitten. 
Betty named the kitten Frisky. 
—June Pliska. 
My Birthday 
December 4 is my birthday. I went 
home. Mother made me a birthday 
cake. The color of it was yellow and 
pink. It was pretty, I got some 
birthday presents. I received a ring, 
hand lotion and a bracelet. My 
friend and my family were at my 
party. I had another party at 
school on December 6. 
; —Lols Smith. 


accident. Following his recovery 

he spent five years at O.S.D. 

His knowledge of language and 

his ability to lip-read speech are 

big assets to him. 

Valuable experience was gained by 
many of our students in summer 
employment. The knowledge gained 
is of great benefit to each child so 
employed. The National Society 
points out that it dees not under- 
take to get a summer job for any 
child under sixteen years of age, 
and further, that parents wishing 
their child over this age to do sum- 
mer work, and who require the 
assistance of the Society, should no- 
tify the school by February Ist, so 
that the necessary information may 
be prepared by the staff and passed 
on to the National Society in 
Toronto. —A. J. Clare 


Guidance Teacher. 
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My News 


After school I did not play out- 
side because it rained. I played in 
the residence. I looked at comic 
books, David was sick. I saw Miss 
Anglin in the window. David and I 
went in the residence. The boys and 
I watched television. After supper 
Jeremy and I fought in fun. I 
watched television again. I saw 
“Superman”., I had a shower. I 
went to bed. —Clarke Ward. 
My}Birthday 

November 26 is my birthday. I am 
twelve years old. I had a party. Miss 
Rush, Mrs. Eagle and their classes 
came to see the party. The teachers 
spanked me. All the children sang’ 
“Happy Birthday” to me, I blew 
out the candles. First we played do 
this and do. that. Tommy, June, 
Beatrice and Miss Chapelle won. 
We had cookies, chocolate ice 
cream, birthday cake, candies and 
lemon freshie for lunch. I enjoyed 
it. Then we played bingo. Margaret, 
June and Beatrice won. I had ao 
good time at my party. The girls 
and boys thanked me. 

—David Meany. 


The Santa Claus Parade 


December 4 we went downtown. 
We saw the Santa Claus parade. 
First we saw a funny old car. We 
laughed at it. There were six bands, 
clowns and many floats. I liked 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
and The Three Little Pigs. A clown 
kissed Ruth, She was surprised. 
Santa Claus and his eight reindeer 
rode on the last float. I waved to 
him. I liked the parade. 

—Michael De LaFranier. 
—_+—_. 


Intermediate Birthday 
Assembly 


On January 12¢ff, in the assembly 
room a birthday assembly was held. 
The programme opened with prayer. 
The following pupils were called to 
the stage where Mr. Demeza extend- 
ed his hearty wishes to them on 
the occasion of their birthday: 
James Hawkins, Arnold Enmam, 
Isobel Thornicroft, Nancy Tumilson. 
Murray Brolley, Andrew Dube, Linda 
Miller, and Diane Lew. The rest of 
the pupils sang—’Happy Birthday” 
to them. if A 

A second group”of pupils were call- 
ed to the stage which included: John 
Cyopeck, Byron Parliament, Harry 
Willson, John Wright, June Braden, 
Annabelle Cronk, Bernice Spence and 
Pauline Tshirhart.. Mr. Demeza 


them. Everyone sang “Happy Birth- 
day” to the boys and girls on stage. 

The pupils of the non-rotating 
class of the Intermediate School pro- 
vided the entertainment which con- 
sisted of a choral recitation entitled 
“Piggy Wiggy” followed by a short 
play called “The Barnyard”. The 
play described the actions and 
sounds one would hear in a barnyard. 
It was enjoyed by everyone. The 
programme closed with the singing 
of “O Canada” and “God Save the 
Queen”. . 

The first group of children men- 
tioned enjoyed a birthday luncheon 
in the Home Economics Room pre- 
pared by the Senior girls under the 
direction of Miss Daly. Their lun- 
cheon date was January 12th, The 
second group enjoyed a similar lun- 
cheon on January 20th. 

‘The programme was arranged and. 
conducted by the following: Projec- 
tionist — Miss R. Van Allen; Pianist 
— Mr. A. Gordon; Teacher in Charge 


— Mr. E. Vader. 


extended: birthday’ congratulations to, 


' 
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O.S.D. Students Give Fine Portrayal 
of Yuletide Pageant, ‘The Nativity’ 


For approximately 20 years the: 
students of the Ontarlo School for 
the Deaf have presented their 
Christmas pageant, “The Nativ- 
ity”, to an ever-growing apprecia- 
tive public, and Friday evening 
the old, old story of the “Babe of 
Bethlehem” was told to @ ca- 
pacity-filled auditorium with much 
beauty of portrayal and sensitivity 
of feeling, the objective being to 
bring the meaning of Christmas 
to the students in all its richness 
by means of the eye-gate. 

The auditorium displayed a fes- 
tive air with its garlands of red 
and green running along the 
walls from end to end, and loop- 
ed at intervals by large and 
small simulated wreaths. On the 
blackboard at the rear, “Merry 
Christmas to All”, in Coloured 
Chalk, was artistically lettered in 
Old English, with a blackground 
of appropriate ‘Christmas motifs 
and at one side near the platform 
stood a tall Christmas tree gaily 
decorated with miniature Santas, 
glistening icicles, red, green and 
crimson ornaments, and loops of 
silver ropes, and at the top, a 
silver finger pointing to the sky. 

Extends Welcome 


The superintendent of 
the School, Mr. J. G. Demeza, BA., 
BPaed. extended a welcome to 
all, and expressed his apprecia- 
tion for the fine assembly of par- 
ents, old friends, and the many 
new faces present; as well as 
thanks to the staff members, es- 
pecially to Miss Keeler, Mrs. Dav- 
idson, Alec Gordon, the teachers’ 
chorus, and to other staff members 
who had assisted in the pageant. 
He also gave a brief explanation 
of the method of teaching deaf 
children, and pointed out those on 
the program who had no hearing, 
and those who had had some when 
very young. 

The program consisted of two 
parts; part one included choruses 
by the senior girls, “Snowflakes,” 
and “Whistling Wind,” and trios, 
by R. Burnadz, V. Curtis, and M. 
Laffrenier, the rendition of “It 
Came Upon the Midnight Clear,” 
“Hark, The Herald Angels Sing,” 
and “White Christmas,” was ex- 
ceedingly well done. The Rhythm 
band, comprised of 1A and 2A 
seniors, as usual was much ap- 
Preciated. 

Part two was devoted to the 
“Nativity Play", which had been 
adapted and directed by Miss Helen 
Keeler, and by Mr. Alec Gordon 
who arranged the music and‘ di- 
alogue. This play is a portrayal of 
the events leading up to the birth 
of Christ as recorded in the Bible. 
Preceding each scene, a portion of 
Scripture, desribing the scene, was 
read by Vivian Curtis, Doreen 
Brown, Joanne Brontmier, Rosemary 
Burnadz and Mary O'Neill. 

The play was portrayed in five 
scenes. “The Annungiation”, with 
Jeannette Masci as Mary, and 
Sarah Brant as the angel of the 
annunciation; scene I, “The Ar- 
rival at the Inn”, with David Legue, 
as the inn keeper; Harold Bradley, 
and Glen Skinke, as publicans; 
Billy Bates, and Brian Murphy as 
Roman soldiers; Paul Simmons, 
and Robert Ebersole, as tax-payers; 
Norman Ruttan as Joseph. 

Judean Hills 


Scene II, “On the Hill of Judea” 


night around a glowing fire; the 
sudden appearance of the herald 
angel, and the heavenly host, with 
Russell Koshowski, Alan Ogawa, 
Robert Stewart, Jarvis Carey, Glenn 
Hagedorn, and Grant Drury as 
shepherds; Billy O'Neill as. the 
young shepherd who brings the mes- 


sage of the angel's appearance 
(Christina Bennett), and Faye 


= the shepherds in the semi- 


‘Westbrook, Elise Cushing, Nora K. 
/Mathewson, Marlene Coulson, Col- 
leen Williams, Joan Cullen, Isabel 
Nugent, Jean Drury, Joyce Rath, 
and Shirley Girdler, as the Heav- 
lenly host. 

Scene IV, “King Herod’s Court”. 
This scene was most colorful, and 
leach one of the cast portrayed the 
spirit of the time, with King 
Herod shrewdly planning how he 
might circumvent the new King. 
‘These included John Fossum as 
King Herod; Kenneth Searson as 
the high priest; Gerry Sullivan as 
the altar boy; Donald Dennie, and 
Billy Gardner as the scribes; Billy 
Bates, and Brian Murphy as Roman 
guards; Karen Rogers, and Marilyn 
Fisher, as slave girls, and Donald 
Sattler, Billy Hemphill and Brian 
Meany, as the wise men. 

The Nativity Scene 

Scene V, “The Nativity,” was 
most lovely with the angels of 
the annunciation in gleaming white; 
Mary and Joseph and the Babe, 
the four cherubims, the kneeling 
shepherds in their homely apparel 
and crooks; and the three wisemen, 
now standing near, one in glisten- 
ing green satin with golden crown, 
one in green satin and rose, and 
‘one in blue and silver, who had pre- 
sented their gifts of gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh to the new born 
King, lifting it high for heavenly 
blessing which was acknowledged 
by a sudden flash of light. The 
heavenly host arrives, singing “O 
Come All Ye Faithful". climaxing a 
most lovely scene, bright with color, 
and filled with deep reverence. 

The cast of this scene included 
Mary, Joseph, guardian angels, all 
of whom have been named in scenes 
previously mentioned, the wisemen 
by Donald Sattler, Billy Hemphill 
and Brian Meany; the heavenly 
host comprised: J. Cullen, S. Gird- 
ler, J. Hopkins, M. Kwandibens, M. 
Coulson, M. Gansky, M. Kirkness, 
I. Nugent, J. Rath, D. Bell, D. Moon, 
J. Saunderson, E. Cushing, S. Elliot, 
S. Kerr, N. Mathewson, S. Warren, 
F. Westbrook, C. Williams, J. Drury, 
M. Bishop and E. Gonneau. 

The stage manager was Keith 
Dorschner, with his assistants, Billy 
Wilks and Robert Hillman, who 
carried out their part of the prog- 
ram with a keen scene of timing. 

Appreciatioin Tendered 

Appreciation is extended to those 
whose musical selections, Mrs. 
Davidson, and the teachers’ chorus, 
added greatly to the evening's en- 
joyment, as did the recorded music 
which interspersed the scenes. The 
singing of “Silent Night, Holy 
Night,” in which the large assembly 
joined was most lovely. 

Following the pageant, refresh- 
ments were served in the economics 
room in charge of Miss K. B. Daly. 
The offering received at the door 
was donated to the Pupils’ Ben- 
efit Fund. 

So closed the Christmas pa- 
geant, “The Nativity,” each suc- 


Boys’ Sports 


‘Mr. W. WituaMs 


‘ SOCCER 


In the November issue of The 
Canadian the semi-finals in the soc- 
cer league had. been completed. 
Team 1 had defeated team 3 by 
a score of 1—O in the first game 
of the semi-finals and earned the 
right to meet team 2 in the finals. 

The finals were a “best two out 
of three games” series. Team 2, 
league leaders defeated team 1 in 
two straight games by scores of 
1—0 and 2—0. 

The last two games were played 
on November 17th and 18th. The 
boys’ spirit was warm in spite of 
the cold weather and they are to 
be complimented on their sports- 
man-like conduct throughbut the 
entire schedule. 

The winning team was as follows: 
A. Dale-captain, P. Simmons, G. 
Griffore, J. Wright, J. Wales, B. 
Williams, J. Labadie, L. Newsted, 
J. Cyopeck, C. Cassell, W. Levy, 
E. Rosengren, D. Forrest, G. Met- 
legwab, B. Kulp and A. Barron. 

The players on this team will 
all receive crests for the cham- 
pionship of this league. 

BASKETBALL 

Since basketball is one of the 
most important games of our 
school it has been receiving a 


great deal of attention during the’ 
past two months. Team games| 


have been organized for inter-mural 
leagues in both the senlor and 
intermediate classes. 

The intermediate games have 
been played from 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. 
and the senior games from 8:00 
to 9:00 p.m. While one game was 
in progress, instructions were given 
to develop skills and fundamentals 
to the two remaining teams. Senior 
boys have officiated at all these 
games and are to be congratulated 
for doing their job well. 

The following teams were chosen 
by the captains of the teams. 

Intermediates 

TEAM 1—A. Dube-captain, J 
Labadie, J. Hawkins, J. Wright. 
H. Alton, B. Eynon. G. Davidson, T. 
Jarvis, and T. Newsted. 

TEAM 2—L. Martin-captain, N. 
Roggle, B. Williams, T. Armes, A. 
Enman, W. Goodchild, H. Willson, 
D. Harvie, W. Levy, and B. Gregory. 

TEAM 3—K. Yates-captain, E. 
Hales, S. Reeves, A. Barron, T. 
Jakeman, B. O'Neil, C. Merryles, 
T. Racine, B. Newton, and N. 
Thompson. 

TEAM 4—J. Wales-captain, E. 
Le Blance, B. Parliament, E. Fowler, 
G. Hagedorn, J. Cyopeck, B. Kulp, 
M. Develin, D. McIntosh, D. Bisson, 
and H. Halyk. 

Seniors 

TEAM 1—B. Hemphill-captain, 
A. Bourget, R. Koshowski, D. Legue, 
G. Henshaw, J. Carey, B. Bates, 
and R. Ebersole. . 

TEAM 2—H. Bradley-captain, G. 
Skinkle, A. Ogawa, A. Dale, G. 
Drury. P. Simmons, T. Graat, and 
E. Rosengren. 

TEAM 3—K. Dorschner-captain, 
R. Hillman, N. Ruttan, C. Martin, 
D. Dennie, R, Stewart, B. Murphy, 
and D. Forrest. 

TEAM 4—B. Wilks-captain, B. 


ceeding year being just a little 
different, and just o little better 
bringing praise to those who 
adapted the story, directed, and 
arranged it. —Ontario Intelligencer. 


What of the Basic Words? 


(Continued from page 1) 
comprehension. Therefore, it fol. 


Rilows that before a child can use 
*isentences properly, he must know 


either the exact meaning of al) 
words and their proper sequence 
in a sentence, or, how the sent- 
ence should “sound. 

Before the deaf child can do any 
reading whatsoever, he must have 
@ vocabulary of words he knows 
and understands. Unfamiliar words 
seem to be the chief stumbling 
block in the reading of the deaf 
child. How could anyone enjoy a 
story if he had to stop and look 
in the dictionary every two 
minutes? And even then, does he 
really understand the dictionary? 

It is said that the average _hear- 
ing child has a vocabulary of 1200 
words when he starts the first 
grade of school. Is it necessary, 
therefore, for a deaf child to ac- 
quire a vocabulary of 1200 words 
before he can be considered eligi- 
ble for proper schooling at the 
first grade level? 

Since the deaf child starts school 
from “scratch” would it not be 
practical to concentrate on the 800 
or 900 basic words? Such a list 
has been compiled and is used in 
instruction of forelgners who take 
up the study of the English lan- 
guage as a part of their citizen- 
ship requirements. Basic English is 
simple and can be used to cover 
any given situation. If the deaf 
child concentrates on only the 
basic English—knows the words, 
how to spell them correctly, how 
to use them correctly and what 
‘they mean—he then has the basic 
of language and increasing his vo- 
‘cabulary will naturally follow in 
subsequent years. 

The most well-read friend we 
have is a fellow who became deaf 
at or shortly after birth, And 
his language is fluent. One day 
we asked him how he acquired 
such a command over the English 
language. His answer was simply 
—'By reading!” He said that when 
he was young and at home from 
the school for the deaf over the 
week-ends, his older brother 
taught him to love books and 
once this love was instilled, he 
never stopped reading. His love for 
books and the language it has 
given him is reflected in the Iiu! 
position he holds as a desun 
engineer and “trouble shooter" {or 
one of Uncle Sam's air bases. 

It stands to reason then, that 
if the hearing child acquires }an- 
guage through hearing It spoken. 
then the deat a should acquire 
it through reading, and before 4 
deaf child can read and under- 
stand what he is reading, he must 
have a vocabulary. As in arith- 
metic, you cannot do multiplication 
and division until you have learned 
the multiplication table, so with 
language—what of the basic words? 
—E.L.R. in the Arizona Cactus. 


Meany, F. Barrett, J. Fossum. D. 
Sattler, K. Searson, G: Metigwav, 
B. Gardner, and L. Brown. 

At the end of the schedule the 
standing of the teams was is 
follows: 

Seniors 

First place—Team 1. 
Second place—Team 2. 
Third place—Team 3. 
Fourth place—Team 4. 

Intermediates 

First place—Team 2. 
Second place—Team 4. 

| Third place—Team 3. 
Fourth place—Team 1. 
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Education for the Hard of Hearing 
and Deaf Child 


The followling article is reprinted from the editorial page of 
the school paper of the South Dakota School for the 'Deaj. 


Parents who have children with 


impaired ,hearing often receive poor 


advice, from well-meaning but misinformed people, regarding the ed- 
ucational needs of their child. Unfortunately, perhaps, all children with 


a hearing impairment do not fall 


in one cal or classification—if 


they did the problem of their mental, social’ and emotional growth 
would be far easier than it actually is. However, because there 1s no 
rule-of-thumb formula that provides an educational panacea for all 


children with impaired hearing, we 
needs on an individual basis. 

Generally speaking the hard of 
hearing child, that 1s, a child in 
whom the sense of hearing, al- 
though defective, is functional with 
or without a hearing aid, should 
remain in @ regular public school. 
The hard of hearing child may or 
may not need special instruction 
In speech, speech reading or audl- 
tory training—this usually depends 
on the amount of loss he has and 
how well he uses the hearing that 
he does have. Usually a child will 
need special help in one or more 
of the three areas mentioned above 
when his loss is greater than 
35-40 decibels in the better ear. 
lt a hard of hearing child can 
make normal progress in school 
with or without special instruction 
in speech, speech reading or audi- 
tory training he shoule re~ain 
there, If, however, a child is not 
making normal progress in schoo) 
and special help by a trained 
teacher {s needed but not avail- 
able, then, the parents should 
contact the Superintendent of the 
State School for the Deaf. 

A hard of hearing child who ts 
having educational difficulty in a 
Public school or difficulty in com- 
municating with others Is in need 
of a well planned educational pro- 
tram to meet his needs. An occas- 
tonal speech or speech reading les- 
son is usually not sufficlent—he 
needs a daily program that will meet 
all of his educational, social and 
emotional needs and not a 1, 2, 3, 
or 6 weeks short course that some 
would suggest. There is no educa- 
tional short cut, no 90 day wonder 
course for a child with this type of 
educational handicap. It is a sad 
commentary, however, when parents 
encounter people in responsible 
Positions that advocate just such 
& haphazard and miraculous pro- 
ram. Usually these people have had 
No actual training or experience in 
teaching children with an auricular 
handicap. Innocent children should 
hot be used as guinea pigs by these 
Derhaps well-meaning but misin- 
formed people who wish to gain their 
experience in this manner. Unin- 
formed parents are often receptive 
to any program, regardless of how 
ineffective it may be, if they are told 
that they can keep their child at 
home. It is an injustice to any child 
with a hearing impairment for him 
to be allowed to occupy a seat in a 
Public school if he is not making 
Drogress, Children who need special 
education but are allowed to stay in 
& public school and be passed along 
because they attend every day or 
because the parents persuade the 
Superintendent or school board to 
allow them to remain in school are 


must frequently evaluate each child’s 


sk. 
only helping to enhance the educa- 
tional retardation of these children. 
Often irreparable damage 1s done— 
not only educationally but socially 
and emotionaly as well. If, parents 
of hard of hearing children have a 
question in their minds regarding 
the adequacy of their child's educa- 
tion they should consult reliable 
people in the field of deaf education 
for advice, 

It could go almost without say- 
Ing that all children who are deaf, 
that 1s, those in whom the sense 
of hearing is non-functional for the 
ordinary purpose of life, should 
be enrolled in a school for the deaf. 
However, here again we occasion- 
ally find children whose parents are 
mis-informed or uninformed about 
ithe educational program that the. 
state provides, free of charge, for 
deaf children, 

Deafness {s the greatest educa- 
tional handicap for a mentally nor- 
mal child. Authorities are all agreed 
that they should be educated in a 
school with other deaf children and 
that such a school should have at 
least four or five separate classes 
with no more than two grade levels 
in a class. A special class or one room 
school house for deaf children 1s 
educationally unsound. Children 
who are deaf should not be sold 
short on the educational opportun- 
ities they so righty deserve. Your 
state provides an excellent plant, the 
finest of facilities and trained per- 
sonnel for the education of all child- 
ren who are too deaf to receive the 
full benefit of the public school. 
Besides receiving regular academic 
training comparable to that of the 
public school they also receive an 
intensive vocational training and 
individual instruction in speech, 
speech reading and auditory train- 
ing. Classes begin at the first grade 
level and continue through the 
twelfth. 

Parents should make sure that the 
people they receive educational ad- 
vice from are experienced and com- 
petent in the field of deaf education. 
—R.W.F. in The Rushmore, Beacon. 


_|but for his lack of hearing. 
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I Will Speak for the Deaf Child 


I will show you a child who is+- 


@ regular child in every respect 
From 
lack of hearing may come lack of 
speech, lack of understanding and 
lack of performance. But he has 
all the organs of speech and hear- 
ing. He has a normal body, a 
normal brain and normal desires. 
He 1s normal in likes and dislikes, 
tastes and attitudes and appreci- 
ations and desires, Joys and fears, 
feelings and ambitions. 


His Home 

I will show you his home where 
normally hearing brothers and 
sisters live and where parents see 
another child—not this other child. 
I will show you his home where 
exists love or neglect, want or 
plenty, discord or harmony, under- 
standing or frustratiion. hope or 
despair, It is important that you 
see where he lives. 


His Community 

I will show you his community 
where there may be acceptance or 
rejection, opportunity or charity, 
failure or success. Whether this 
community is) neighborhood or state 
it may represent open doors, open 
lminds, open hearts—or they may 
be closed, Here may be recreational, 
educational, ‘vocational opportunities 
—or the vacuum of hearing may 
be equalled by the vacuum of 
services for him. It is important 
that you know of his vocation, 
his school, his playground, his 
church, his nelghbour, his employer 
and his teacher. 

His Doctor 

I will show you his doctor who 
helps him to keep what little hearing 
he may have. I will show you the 
clinic that helps to diagnose, ana- 
lyze and plan for him. I will show 
you his hearing aid and the person 
who sold it to him, trained him to 
use it, and keeps it in repair. I will 


show you his audiometric chart and 
explain it to you. I will tell you 
about decibels, lips readng, speech 
development, language development, 
high frequencies, low frequencies, 
nerve deafness, bone-conduction, 
fenestration, and other things be- 
cause understanding them {s more 
eSsentis than acquaintance with 
them. 
His Teacher 

I will show you his teacher, his 
psychologist and his social workers. 
‘These people will be guides for many 
years. They can tell you that he 
needs to be accepted as a normal 
child first—and a child with an 


GOGGLES FOR SAFETY 


Wearing of protective goggles in 
every job which presents eye haz- 
ards 1s being strongly urged by 
safety officials of the Ontario De- 
partment of Lands and Forests. 

“Most of us do not realize how 


precious sight is until we are faced 
with the prospect of losing It,” they 
point. out. “When your Job presents 
eye hazards, some protection should 
be given. , 


“Working under vehicles, demo- 
lishing buildings, walking along 
trails where the underbrush is thick, 
wood cutting with its hazard of 
sawdust and flying chips, power 
grinders all present hazards to 
eyesight. 

“Wear the goggles designed for 
the job. They may seem bother- 
some at first but you'll get much 
more used to them than to seeing 
with only one eye—or not seeing at 
alli” 


—Ont. Dept of Lands and Forests. 


his desire for status, for affection, 
for acceptance, for security and for 
opportunity. They will work with 
him to acquire language and speech, 
to get an education, to hold a job, 
to live in a hearing w@rid. 

You Will See... 

And after I have shown you these 
things, I trust you will see that: 

1, The child who ts deaf ts first of 
all a child. ‘ 

2, He may come from any home 
as a result of the accident of birth’ 
or disease or injury. 

3. Early discovery, diagnosis and 
treatment are essential. 

4. This child born with all speech 
and hearing organs, and normal in 
his growth and development, needs 
to be allowed to develop normally. 


imitation in his early years. There- 
fore, these things must be started 
at a very early age in these natural 
years even though by different meth- 
ods. 


5. The democratic 


tional and vocational potentials. 

6. Medical, social, education, legis- 
lative,~ vocational, home and com- 
munity resource’ must work together 
for the realization of these objectives. 

What is done for him is tm- + 
portant ... 

What is done with him is more 
important ... 

What is done to him is most 


important! 

—Reprinted from Audecibel, by 
way of The Rocky Mountain Leader 
—+——. 

THE UNKNOWN TEACHER 
By Henry Van Dyke 
I sing the praise of the un- 


known teacher. Great generals win 
campaigns, but it is the unknown 


soldier who wins. the war. Fam~- 
ous educators. plan new systems 
of pedagogy, but it is the un- 
known teacher who delivers and 
guides the young. For him no 
trumpets blare, no chariots wait, 
no golden decorations are decreed. 
He keeps the watch along the 
borders of darkness and makes the 
attack on the trenches of igno- 
rance and folly. Patient in his 
daily duty, he strives to conquer 
the evil powers which are the 
enemies of youth. He awakens 
sleeping spirits. He quickens the 
indolent, encourages the eager and 
unstable. He communicates his own 
joy in learning and shares with 
boys and girls the best treasures of 
his mind. He lights many candles 
which, in later years, will shine 
back to cheer him. This is his 
reward. Knowledge may be gained 
from books, but the love of know- 
ledge is transmitted only by per- 
sonal contact. No one has deserved 
better of the Republic than the un- 
known teacher. —Reprinted from 
the Western Pennsylvanian. 
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\~ Preparatory 3 Jr. A 
: Miss NICHOL 
I looked out of a window. I saw 


%| We had a good time. 

—Bruce Newton. 

My Christmas Presents 

Santa Claus -came December 24. 
Christmas Day was December 25. 
I saw many presents under the 
Christmas tree. I got @ red gun, 
| books, a sleigh, a watch, a toy tele- 


pretty sunset. I said, “Come here,| phone set and a little car 


lease,” to Miss Detler. We liked the 
7 —Sharon Duffin 


January 7 was my birthday. I was 
ten, My family sent me # great 


pretty sunset. 


—Murray Robinson. 
‘The Christmas Holidays 


I went home December 16. I 
played on the ice. I looked at books. 


big box, a pretty ring and sportli., Barbara, Rose and I played 


glasses. I was very happy. 
at —Lilione Lorti 


Santa Claus brought me a tobog: 


gan for Christmas. Friday, January 
14, I went home to Trenton. Marilyn, 


Wayne and I played with the tobog 
gan. 


My family moved. Before, we lived 
at 14 Brown St. Court, Belleville.|candles were on it. 


Now we live at 75 Station St; Belle- 
ville. I like my new home. 


cards. Charles, Paul and I threw 
snowballs. Mother, Daddy and I 
| went to church. —Ruth Kayorle, 
My Birthday 

-]| My birthday was December 29. I 


le 


—Paul Durand|was thirteen years old. Mother 


made me a pretty cake. Thirteen 
Joyce, Janice 
and I played cards. Uncle Bill, 
Jackie, Aunt Alma, Jerry and Oneita 


—Nancy Yull|came. Terry «played on the floor. I 


got three birthday presents. I got 


I got cowboy things for Ghristmas.|Fortume, hand lotion and a ker- 


I was happy. 


—Fred Singleton 


chief. We had potatoes. meat, peas, 


Mother sent skates to Leslie and| orange and grapefruit slices, cookies 
me. She knit a blue and yellow toque] and birthday cake to eat. 


for me. It 1s warm. I like it. 


—Peter Sicoli 


I got a pen and pencil, a bear 
with bow and arrows and skates|in a car. I shovelled snow. 


for Christmas. I was happy. 


—Brian Rooke 


—Mary Hummel. 
The Christmas Holldays 


I went home December 15. I went 
‘Two 
girls gave me money and a box. I 
T} played and fell on the ice. I saw a 


Mother wrote a letter to me. I|horse pulling a big tree. I rode down 


was happy. 


for Christmas. I was happy. 


—David Carson 


I have skates. I like to skate. 
can skate fast. 


flowers. It has a full skirt. I wor 
it to Lilione’s birthday party. 
—Donna Burfor: 


Preparatory 3 
Mrs. EAGLe 
The Christmas Holidays 
I went home December 16. I went 
on a train. Mother and father were 
happy. We went in the car, Father 
and I were building a house. Father 
and I made a fire to keep warm. 
Father and I pushed the car. It 
was icy. I skated. Father went up 
a hill in the car. It was icy. He 
came back down the hill. My brother 
and I played with a pool table. 
Mother and I played with a hockey 
game. I made a snow house. 

—Peter Grant 

My Birthday 
November 25 was my birthday. 
I was thirteen years old. Thirteen 
candles were on my birthday cake. 
I got a birthday card and four 
birthday presents from home. I got 
gloves, a purse, socks, a bracelet 
and a necklace. We had a party at 
school. We played games. We had 
Potato chips, grapefruit, birthday 
cake, ice cream cones and chocolate 
bars to eat. We had red freshie to 
drink Mrs. Forster, Miss Rush, 
Miss Chapelle and Evelyn came. 
Evelyn is Mrs. Eagle's daughter. 
She is three years old. We had a 
good time. 
My Birthday 


December 14 was my birthday. 


was thirteen years old. Thirteen 
candles were on my birthday cake./had a birthday cake. 
from 


I got -a birthday present 


—Donald Russell} hill on a sleigh. 
I got’ cowboy things. and a book 


—Donald Toms. 


My Christmas Presents 


Christmas Day was December 25. 
I got many presents. I got a toy 
Ijerader, gloves, a toboggan, a toy 


—Gerry Martens|tank and a toy car. —David Hall 


Santa Claus brought me a@ very 
pretty dress. It is blue with pink 


Preparatory 3 Sr. 
i Miss LEcAULT 


4| Friday, January 21, I had a birth- 
day. I was eleven years old. Many 
teachers and three classes came to 
my party. We played bingo. Anne 
Tyo won. Then we worked at 8 puz- 
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and gingerale punch. We had 
pop and chocolate milk to drink. 


Some girls played snap. We 
ate lunch. We had bananas and 
peanut butter on crackers, grape- 
fruit with cherries candies, peanut 
brittle, apples and chocolate birth- 
day cake. I opened my presents. I 
got some dolls’ clothes, a brooch, a 
green apron, a pair of pyjamas, 
three pretty handerchiefs, a box of 
bath bubbles and a box of choco- 
lates. We had a good time. I had a 
—Carol Macleod. 


Monday, January 24 I got a big 
box from Mother, Daddy and Wal- 
I was very happy. 
Puzzles, some candy bars, bubble 
gum, popcorn and cookies. Mother 
made the cookies. They were very 
good. I gave the girls and boys some 
cookies. I put my puzzles on a table 
in the classroom. I forgot my skates 
at home. Daddy put them in my 
box. Now I skate and have fun out- 
side on the ice. 


happy birthday. 


—tLouise Harley. 

After school we played with toy 
cars outside. One boy has a toy snow 
plough. We like the snow. After 
supper we watched television in the 


—Carol Ferguson 


résidence. Some boys played hockey. 
—Fred Clarkson 

January 3 I had a birthday. I was 
I\ten years old. I had a party at 
school. We played tiddley winks. I 


I blew out 
jten candles. The children clapped. 


home. I got = toy airplane. We had They sang. “Happy Birthday” to me. 
@ party at school. We had ice cream | Miss Legault, Mrs. Donoghue, Mrs. 
cones. cookies. gum and birthday Cameron and Mr. Graham spanked 
cake to eat. We had tiny bottles of |me. We ate lunch. We drank grape 


fun. 
May 


Preparatory 1 Senior C., 
‘Muss RUTHERFORD 
Mark Cossey has # box of pretty 
rubber blocks. He builds many 
things with them. 


Joe Deacon likes to use the ham~- 
mer and nails set. He does not hit 
his fingers with the hammer. 


Ronnie Dicken’s mother and dad- 
dy sent him a red and tan alelgh, 
Ronnie plays in the snow, with his 
sleigh. 

Marilyn Harrison gets many let- 
ters from her mother and daddy. 
Marilyn likes to get letters. 

Clyde Jourdin’s grandmother sent 
him a new View-Master reel. It has 
funny circus elephants on it. 

Cecil Picard likes to help tidy the 
class room. Sometimes he dusts the 
tables and chairs. 


David Roe's brother, Jim sent him 
a toy lumber truck. David plays 
with the truck in the residence. 


Bobby Schultz played on the ice 
by the residence. He saw the big 
boys skating on the rink. 


Wayne Walker has a baby sister 
at home. The baby’s name ts Cheryl: 
Wayne played with her in the holi- 
days. 


John Wilder likes to use the group 
hearing aid. Sometimes he opens 
the door for Miss Farrell, when she 
brings the hearing ald to our room. 


Preparatory I Sr. D. 
Mary MacDonatp 


We are in Preparatory 1 Senior. 
There are three boys and three girls 
in our class. We are very happy at 
school. 

Since September we have had 
several birthday parties which have 
been very happy ocassions. Rita 
Contois was ten in September, Alex 
Ruperthouse was ten in December, 
Shirley Doxtator was nine in De- 
cember and Gladys Annable was 
nine in January. All our parties took 
Place in school. The children wore 
paper hats, had balloons and played 
games. Miss Gardiner, Miss Tobin, 
Miss Rutherford and their classes 
came to our parties. The teachers 
spanked Rita, Alex, Shirley and 
Gladys and wished them a happy 
birthday. Then lunch, chosen by the 
child whose birthday was being cele- 
brated, was enjoyed and usually 
consisted of such favourites as— 
Ritz crackers with peanut butter, 
bananas, oranges or apples, birthday 
cake, pop, ice cream, cookies and 
candy. The children look forward 
to these parties and enjoy them very 
much. \ fi 

Bryan Buckingham gets many 
letters from home, written by his 
mother, father and sister Noreen. 
They also send him Sunday School 
papers. He looks at these papers and 
shares them with che rest of the 
class. 

Bryan has a dog “Cap” at home. 
He has a picture of his dog at school. 
Bryan s very fond of his dog and is 
very happy when his mother or 
father write to tell him how Cap is. 

Roland Lapointe’s mother some- 
times sends him a parcel with comic 
books in it. He is very happy to get 
the comic books. Roland shares his 
books with other boys and girls. 
Roland has a View-Master. The girls 
and boys sometimes look at it at our 
birthday parties The class enjoy 
looking at the View-Master. 


Jacques was & poor woodcutter 
who lived in Prance. He built a 
poor cabin far away in a big forest, 
He lived with his wife and two 
small. children. Their names were 
Jean and Marie. The children 
had a little grey dog to play with. 

One evening Jacques didn’t come 
home from his work. The little 
children went to meet their father 
and the little dog followed them 

Jacques came home from his 
work another way. When Jacques 
got home he was afraid because 
he did not see his children. He 
picked up an axe and hurried 
back to the forest because he 
kmew there were many wolves 
there. 

Soon he heard the cries of the 
children and the angry barking of 
the little dog. He ran as fast as he 
could to the children. 

Soon he saw his children sitting 
under a tree and the little dog 
fighting with a big grey wolf. 
Jacques hurried and killed the big 
grey wolf with his axe. 

Then Jacques picked up the 
children and carried them home. 
The poor little dog was badly hurt 
fighting with the wolf. It soon got 
better and after that Jacques and 
his family felt very thankful to It. 
They called it a hero. 

—Patsy Bishop, 4A Int. 
The Ice Races 

‘We had a holiday on Friday, Feb- 
Tuary 4th because we had Ice Races. 
It was quite cold so we put on 
many sweaters, socks and car 
muffs to keep warm. 

At one o'clock the girls and boys 
went to the rink. We had many 
races. We skated for awhile. Mar- 
flyn Bishop was the best Senior sir! 
skater. Patsy Bishop was the best 
Intermediate skater. Billy Hemp- 
hill was the Senior boy skater and 
Brian Meany was the best Interme- 
diate boy. The teachers cheered 
and told us to hurry up. The girls 
and boys had an obstacle race. 
‘They crawled through a ladder 
and jumped over small chairs and 
under the volleyball net. We laugh- 
ed at them. Marilyn Bishop and 
Donald Dennie won Mr. Chard 
gave them two boxes of chocolates. 
My feet were very verytgold but we 
had a good time. I Patsy's 
Picture with my camera.’ 

At four o'clock the girls and boys 
went to the residence. I took my 
skates off and I couldn't put my 
shoes on because my feet were 
swollen and my shoes would not 60 
on. I put my slippers on. 
—Geraldine O'Dell, 3A Int. 


_ Intermediate Reading 
Mas. Suapson 


A Funny Telephone. 

John was surprised when he 
came to see Joe one day. Joe put 
up his hand to get a letter from 
the line. “It is our old clothes line’ 
said Joe. “We think it is more fun 
to pull letters across it than 
talk on the telephone”. After Jo 
had opened Billy's letter, he laugh- 
ed and said, “Look John, the letter 
says “Get your ball and run ‘0 
our park", “Yes”, sald Joe, “And 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
see Billy going down to play ball 
now”. I am glad you could read 
my letter”, Billy said to them. It 
was & funny letter, gnd the way 
they use a clothes line is funny, 
too, —VJeannie Lambert, 2A, Int. 


A Funny Telephone 
We read a story called “A Funny 
Telephone”. The boys’ names were 
Joe, John, and Billy. The two 
saw @ line over their heads. The 
line went from Billy's back door 
to Joe’s door, and a letter was 
tled on it. Joe put up his hand to 
get the letter. John could not read 
it. So Joe had to read the letter 
to him. Billy had made ten trees. 
Joe and John went out of the 
building. John laughed. It-was a 

funny telephone. 
—Gary Davidson, 


Bread and Jam. 


We read a story called “Bread 
and Jam". The teacher's name was 
Miss Valentine. Some of the chil- 
dren rode in automobiles. Some walk- 
ed to school. Sarah Best rode on her 
donkey Poky. The children waved 
to the teacher. Soon all the boys 
and girls were at the Maple Grove 
School. Tom Best got out some 
drawing paper and began to draw. 
Two wasps were flying around Betty 
Jane's desk. She screamed. Tom 
Jumped up from his desk and knock- 
ed the wasps down with a piece of 
drawing paper. Sarah jumped up 
from her desk and hurried to the 
window. There were more wasps 
outside, Poky was afraid the wasps 
would sting him. The air was full 
of wasps. Miss Valentine shut the 
window so that no more wasps could 
get inside. Don took some of the 
sandwiches outside and walked away 
from the school house. The wasps 
followed the jam. The children left 
their desks and ran to the windows 
to watch Don and more wasps fol- 
lowed him. Soon he came back rid- 
ing on Poky. How the children 
laughed at the funny sight. 

—Billy O'Neil, 


Which Circus? 

We read a story called “Which 
Circus" in school. The names of 
the children are Jack, Jim, Dick 
and his friends. The children went 
to the little circus. Jack's friends 
were all riding on the merry- 
go-round. After one ride Jack 
wanted to ride a while longer. Soon 
he paid a dime for a red balloon. 
Then Jack paid his last three 
dimes to go into the show. Dogs 
were doing tricks with balloons, 
and horses were running and jump- 
ing. Just one jolly clown in funny 
clothes was there. 

Jack walked home very slowly. He 
told his father about the circus and 
the merry-go-round and the money 
he had paid for his fun. “You 
should have saved your money for 
the real circus", said Father. “I'm 

, Sorry I didn’t keep my money for 
the real circus next week”, said 
Jack. “But do not forget that the 
real circus will have a parade”, said 
Pather, Then Jack gave a happy 
laugh. It will be lots of fun to 
Watch the parade because they can 
se it together. 

—Bernice Spence, 
Which Circus? 

The children’s names were Jack, 
vim and Dick. They went to a cir- 

5. Jack's friends all rode on the 
=erry-go-round and watched the 

tle circus. But there were no lions 

bears or trick elephants. Jack 


2A., Int. 


3A Int. 


2A2 Int. 
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watched his friends go off. He could 
hear the merry-go-round now, and 
he wanted a ride more than ever. 
There were six dimes when he put 
his hand in his pocket. He went run- 
ning after his friends. He paid a 
dime for a red balloon. After a while 
drums began to play. “Maybe this 
circus 1s just as good as.the big cir~ 
cus", thought Jack. Dogs were doing 
tricks with balloons and the horses 
were running and jumping. He 
thought of his money that was gone. 
Jack walked home very slowly with 
his balloon. He did not save his 
money for the real circus next week. 

—Annabelle Cronk, 2A2 Int. 


The Little House \ 
The name of theSBty we read 
in school was “Thé Little House”. 
The names of the people are Father 
and Jim. It was raining. Father 
and Jim are making a house. They 
were making a little house. Father 
sald “I know a family that can live 
in the house.” They painted the 
house green. They put the house up 
in a tree. The bluebirds came to 
live in the house. 
—Maregaret Munsee, 3V Int. 


The Little House. 

The name of the story we read 
in school was “The Little House”. 
The names of the people are Father 
and Jim. It is raining. They are 
making a house for a family. They 
are making a little house. “I know 
a family that can live in this 
house” said Father. They painted 
the house green. They put the little 
green house up in a tree. The blue- 
birds are going to live in the little 
green house. —Lynda Miller, 3V Int 


“What Can It Be?" 

The name of the story we read in 
school is “What Can It Be”. The 
name of the people in the story are 
Jack and Mr. Woods. They were 
going to Mr. Woods’ farm. He had 
a surprise for Jack. Jack wanted 
to run, because he wanted to find 
out the surprise. Mr. Woods walked 


down the road and took his time; 


about it. All Jack saw in the field 
at first were some cows. He thought 
Mr. Woods wanted him to milk a 
cow. Jack saw a donkey all at once. 
The donkey had four legs, but was 
not so big as a cow. It was Tuttle and 
fat. It had big long ears. It said 
“Hee-haw! Hee-haw!” 
—Diane Lew, 
What Can It Be? 
The name of the story we read in 
school is “What Can It Be”. The 
name of the people in the story are 
Jack and Mr. Woods, Thgy were 
going to Mr. Woods’ farm. Mr. 
Woods had a surprise for Jack 
Jack wanted to run. Jack wanted 
to run because he wanted to find 
out the surprise. Mr. Woods walked | 
on until he came to a big green 
field. All Jack saw was cows, COWS 
and more cows in the field at first.) 
Jack thought Mr. Woods wanted him | 
to milk a cow. Then all at once) 


3v_ Int. 


Jack saw something. It had four | 


legs. but it was not so big’/as a cow. 


It had big long ears. It was a don-/ 


The donkey said “Hee-haw! 

—Andrew Dube, 3V Int. 
—_— 

A teacher who had just received 
her salary took the money out of 
the envelope and held it up for the 
class to see. “What is this, Teddy 
Jones?” she asked. 

“A pay envelope that contained 
your wages”. said Teddy. 

“Any questions, children?” 
the teacher. 


key. 
Hee-haw 


asked 


“Yes, please. teacher". said one; 
luttle boy. “Where do you work? 


PPP, 
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Senlor Birthday Assembly 
On the third of February the 
senior pupils went to the auditorium 
for a birthday assembly. Mr. Gor- 
don, the teacher in charge, greeted 
us. One assembly was held in the 
morning for half of the senior class- 
es and another assembly was held 
in the afternoon. Miss Huffman used 
@ projector to show us the pro- 
gramme. Mrs. Demeza was pianist. 
Everyone stood up and sang, “O 
Canada”. We said 1 Corinthians, 
chapter 13 from the Bible. Mr. De- 
meza shook hands with and wished 
Happy Birthday to Rosemary Bur- 
nadz, Doreen Brown,. Marianne 
Kwandabens, Joyce Rath, Elise 
Cushing, Robert Stewart, George 
Metigwab, Allan Dile, Shirley Elliott, 
Barbara Young, Margaret Broh- 
man, Evelyn McGregor, Shellagh 
Kerr, Heile De Rosario, Austin Bar- 
ron, and John Fossum. The C.O.S. 
S‘A. badminton doubles champion- 
ship crests, which were won last 
year, were presented to Sarah Brant 
and Marlene Caldwell by Miss Wil- 
bur. We read a poem, “A Valentine 
for Mother”. Two pupils Mary O*- 
Neill and Billy Hemphill said solo 
parts. The announcements were 
about Ice Sports, A Skating Party 
and the Play in April. Then we 
sang “Little Sir Echo". We stood up 
and sang “God Save the Queen”. 
Mr. C. Mustard, our inspector, was 

present at the assemblies. 
—Christina Bennett, 4A, Sr. 
A Skating Party 
This year on January the nine- 
teenth the Seniors had a skating 
party instead of a dancing party. We 
changed the plans because there was 
smooth hard Ice in the boys’ rink. 
‘The boys and girls skated from 
seven-thirty until nine-fifteen. We 
had free skating for ten minutes. 
Then. Miss Maloney and Mr. Clare 
called off for the Grand March and 
directed us. We skated from the 
south end to the north end and then 
went in two's to the right side and 
the left side. Then we skated four. 
abreast and eight abreast. Later we 
{formed single lines and skated in 
diagonal lines from the corners. The 
Grand March was fun. Next we had 
!a “Broom Tag” and “Multiplication 
Skating”. First, a girl skated with 
@ boy for a few rounds. A teacher 
turned the lights off after two min- 
utes. Then the girl skated with 
another boy and the boy skated with 
another girl, We kept multiplying 
until everyone wags skating. There 
was: an Obstaclé Race for those 
without skates. They ran and crawl- 
ed through a ladder and ran around. 
| The boys and girls who were without 
skates had a three-legged race They 
walked fast and stopped, untied their 
legs, crawled through the ladder. 
tled their legs together agein and 
went on. There was another 
| Obstacle Race for those with skates. 


They crawled under the wooden 
horses. Then we had a different 


Grand March. We skated sixteen 
abreast. 

At 9.15 we went to the auditorium 
for lunch. We had twelve inch hot 
dogs with mustard or relish, some 
apples, and coca cola, orange or 
seven-up. Then we sang. “God Save 
jthe Queen”. 
| Everyone had a wonderful time 
at the Senior Skating Party. - 

—Jeannette Masci, G.C 


jwere ready to 
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A Trip to Deseronto 

On Thursday evening, February 
the third, at 7:05 o'clock Miss Ma- 
loney and Mr. Demeza took Jean- 
nette Masci, Sarah Brant, Chris- 
tina Bennett, Keith Dorschner, Glen 
Skinkle, Billy Hemphill and me to 
Deseronto. Mrs. Demeza and Mr. 
Mustard went with us. The girls 
went with Miss Maloney and the 
boys rodé in Mr. Demeza’s car. We 
arrived there safely, at 7:50 o'clock. 

When we entered the Legion Hall, 
it was very cold thert so a Salva- 
tion Amy woman lead!us to a small 
room at the back of the hall. It 
was warm and comfortable but 
very small. A few people were there. 
We sat down and the Salvation 
Army people sang and had their 
business meeting. The Salvati 
Army had invited us there to show 
them about our work at the School 
for the Deaf. Mr. Demeza spoke to 
them about the school, the enrol- 
ment, and what we do in school. 
Then Miss Maloney spoke toithem 
for a few minutes about our Lan- 
guage and Speech difficulties. She 
introduced us, one at a time, and 
we told the audience our ages, our 
hearing losses, how long we have 
been at school, what we study at 
school and in the shops, and our 
sports. Miss Maloney asked us 
questions about our life at school. 
She asked me if I was happy that 
I had attended the OSD. I said 
that I was. Then she asked me how 
I felt about leaving the school and 
I said. “Pretty Good!". The audience 
was amused at my answer. 

Then we hung up the vowel and 
consonant charts and each of us 
said some vowels and consonants 
as Miss Maloney pointed them out. 
We answered questions about breath 
and voiced consonants. 

Next we had lpreading of syl- 
lables. words, phrases, and,then sen- 
tences. Two or three of U8 said the 
sentences and one pupil wrote each 
of them on the blackboard to show 
the people that we were lipreading 
correctly, A good knowledge of lan- 
guage helps our lipreading. 

After the demonstration was 
finished, the; people clapped. The 
audience san; and prayed and then 
some ladies served us sandwiches, 
cookies, cakes. pickles and tea. We 
return home about 
10:15 pm A person frm Deseronto 
shook hands with us and-we thank- 
ed her for the lunch. When we 
went out of the hall, it was much 
colder, We left there at 10:25 
o'clock. It was cold in Miss Ma- 
loney’s car but we had two blan- 
kets; We signed and joked on the 
way home. We arrived here at 
11:00 o'clock and stopped at the 
residence. We talked with Miss 
Maloney for a while before getting 
out of the car. We were all tired 
but we had an enjoyable time 
that evening 
—Mary O'Neill, 

The Party 

On the twenty-eight of Jan- 
uary in the evening, the Hi-¥- 
Club girls and boys invited us to a 
dance at B.C.I. from eight until ten 
-thirty p.m. 

We left the residence at seven- 
forty-five p.m. The boys rode on 
the O.S.D. bus and the girls on 
the Rawson bus. We left our 
coats in a school room. We wrote 
our names on a piece of paper. 
Then we danced, starting at eight. 
We had different dances. First 
was a Paul Jones and then we 
danced a waltz. Cokes were given 
to us in a basement room. Some 


Graduating Class. 
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the girls and boys played games. 
(Continued on Page 8 
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Miss Catherine Ford 


“All Her Talents She Gave, 
Withholding None.” 


All of us at the Ontario School 
for the Deaf—pupils, teachers, and 
staff members in every department 
of the school—were saddened when 
the news reached us on the morn- 
ing of February 15th of the passing 
of Miss Catherine Ford in York 
County Hospital, Newmarket. 

A devoted teacher, counsellor, and 
friend of all of the students and 
staff members who studied and 
served under her, she gave her life 
in the service of deaf boys and girls 
in Ontario for 42 years. Since her 
retirement in the summer of 1950, 
Miss Ford had made her home with 
her sister and brother-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wesley Boyd in New- 
market. Frequent iliness and loss 
of.sight had marred her retirement, 
but) she remained her cheerful and 
witty self throughout her difficul- 
ties. Members of the staff visited 
her frequently and invariably re- 
turned with news of Miss Ford's 
continuing interest in her beloved 
OSD. 

Miss Ford joined the O.S.D. staff 
in 1908 and served as teacher, 
supervising teacher, and directress 
of professional training for 42 years. 
She was specially trained for her 
work at the Clarke School for the 
Deaf in Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, under Miss Caroline Yale and 
became the Canadian pioneer in the 
teaching of speech to deaf children. 
During her long and distinguished 
career at the OSD. she was re- 
sponsible for the training of teach- 
ers as well as the supervision of 
their classrodm work, and was much 
beloved by pupils and teachers alike. 

‘The many honours bestowed upon 
Miss Ford in recognition of her con- 
tribution to her chosen profession 
include the following: Honorary Life 
Member of the Federation of Women 
Teachers’ Associations of Ontario; 
Life Member of the Volta Speech 
Association of the Deaf; Life Member 
of the Association of Teachers and 
Instructors of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf. 

Tributes on Retirement. 

On November 30, 1950, an “At 
Home” was held at the School to 


honour Miss Ford on her retirement. 
‘The many tributes paid to her on 
that occasion bore testimony to the 
high esteem in which she was held 
by all who knew her or knew of her 
great contribution to her chosen 
field of work. Mr. F. S. Rivers, 
Superintendent of Professional 
Training, sent a message at that 
time, part of which was as follows: 

“A teacher is judged for what 
she knows, what she does, and what 
she is. Miss Ford scores high by 
all three measures. Early in her 
career she made a close study of 
special methods for instructing deaf 
children. So skilfully did she apply 
those methods that she became a 
recognized authority in the field. 
As supervisor of the training pro- 
gramme for teachers in the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, she has passed 
on much of her knowledge and skill 
to a substantial number of teachers. 

But Miss Ford did more than 
teach.. She was veritable mother to 
every child who entered the On- 
tario School for the Deaf. She lived 
with the children in residence, she 
supervised their instruction, and 
she knew them as individuals. She 
dried their tears, she celebrated their 
birthdays, encouraged their progress, 
and did all these things with con- 
scientious care, cheerful humour, 
and great good heart. Little won- 
der, then that we feel that Miss 
Ford belongs to us all - - not only 
to the boys and girls whom she 
helped, but to the staff members 
and friends with whom she worked, 
and to the Department of Education 
whom she loyally served for forty- 
two years.” 

Not the least of the tributes was 
the establishment of the Catherine 
Ford Scholarship Award to be pre- 
sented annually to the two students 
in the senior classes of the Junior 
School who have made the greatest 
effort in Speech and Speech Reading 
and have achieved satisfactory pro- 
gress. This scholarship is commem- 
orated by a bronze plaque on the 
wall of the front hall of the school 
to which each year are affixed the 
names of the winners for the year. 
In announcing the establishment of 
the scholarship and presenting Miss 
Ford with a replica of the plaque, 
Mr. A. J. Clare read an address 
which concluded with the following 
paragraph: 

“We are perpetuating the name 
not only of a good teacher but also 
an ever-patient and understanding 
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mother to many a pupil, a zealous 
Christian example, who sacrificed her 
every spare moment, her knowledge, 
her ability, her means, and her very 
health to her calling; in truth 
‘she gave every talent she pos- 
sessed’ for their benefit.” 


Staff ‘Members Attend 
Funeral Service. 

A group of staff members of the 
O.S.D. motored to Newmarket on 
Thursday afternoon, February 17, to 
attend the funeral service for Miss 
Ford held in the chapel of Road- 
house and Rose. Among those who 
attended were Superintendent and 
Mrs. J. G. Demeza, W. J. Morrison, 
former superintendent, Miss M. He- 
gle, Miss C. Maloncy, Miss L. Burn- 
side, Miss K. Daly, Miss W. Huff- 
man, Miss H. Keeler, Miss M. Nichol, 
Miss A. Rush, Miss F. Fitzgerald, 
Miss I. Reid, and Mr. John Boyd. 
Mr. C. A. Mustard, Assistant Suer- 
intendent of Professional Training, 
was present representing the Min- 
ister of Education, the Honourable 
W. J. Dunlop. 

Burial took place on Friday 
morning in Collingwood cemetery. 

—_. 


Nurses Visit 0.S.D. 


Twenty members of the senior 
class of students nurses from Belle- 
ville General Hospital spent the 
afternoon of Tuesday, February 15, 
visiting the Ontario School for the 
Deaf, as part of their programme of 
training. 

Following an introductory talk by 
the Superintendent. the nurses visit- 
ed representative classes in all de- 
partments of the school, Junior, In- 
termediate, Senior, and Vocational. 
They observed a test of hearing and 
reassembled in the auditorium for 
further explanation of our pro- 
gramme and a question period con- 


ducted by Mr. Demeza. 
—_+>—_—_. 


New Linoleum in 
Boy’s Residence 


Employees of the Department of 
Puplic Works took advantage of the 
absence of the boys over the Christ- 
mas period to lay new battleship 
linoleum in the corridor of the upper 
floor of the Boy's Residence. Of a 
serviceable grey colour, it harmonizes 
with the marble stairs and replaces 
the badly worn brown linoleum 
which formerly covered the floor of 


this hall. 


In the front hall of the school is this bronze plaque 
commemorating the establishment of the Catherine Ford 


Scholarship Award to honour 
in 1950. 


Miss Ford on her retirement 


Easter Week-end 


Parents are asked to note care- 
fully the following information con- 
cerning the Easter-end. 

1. School will be closed from Good 
Friday to Easter Monday, April 8th 
to 11th, inclusive. Classes will 
finish on Thursday afternoon, April 
7th, and will resume at 8.30 am. 
on Tuesday, April 12th. It is ab. 
solutely necessary that parents who 
have their children home for the 
long week-end adhere to these 
dates. Pupils who go home must 
returned to school by Monday 
evening. This school is not closed 
during Easter week, but instead it 
closes earlier in June than the 
local schools. 

2. All parents who plan to have 
their children home for Easter must 
complete home-going arrangements 
with the Superintendent before 
Tuesday, March 29th. A form has 
been sent to all parents for this 
purpose. Please fill it in and return 
it promptly, if your child is to ro 
home. 

3. Rail fares at Easter are higher 
than at Christmas since the half- 
fare certificates used at Christmas 
are not valid at Easter. Return 
tickets can be bought by the 
school for the Easter week-end at 
the reduced rate of single fare and 
one-half, if the parents send the 
fare and the completed form to the 
Superintendent before March 29th 
The school cannot undertake to 
buy tickets after that date. Please 
check the ticket cost with your 
station agent and send the exact 
amount of the fare. Pupils will 
be taken to the station in the school 
bus. Please make your plans im- 
mediately and take the necessary 
action at once. 

4. At Easter, the school cannot 
arrange for special coaches nor 
provide teachers to escort children 
on trains. Parents, therefore, must 
call at the school for their chil- 
dren, except in the case of some of 
the older children whose parents 
wish to accept full responsibility 
for them to travel unaccompanied 
Children are not permitted to 
travel by bus unaccompanied. _ 

5. Parents may call for children 
after 12:00 noon on Thursday 
April 7th. 

6, Pupils traveling by train will 
be dismissed in time to catch the 
12:15 p.m. train leaving for poits 
east of Belleville and the 2:40 p.ni 
trian leaving for points west of 
Belleville. 

7. A great mal children hive 
‘too far from the scHool to go home 
for Easter. Adequate provision 1s 
made for the welfare and enter- 
tainment of the 200 or so who it- 
main at the school. 

—_—- 
Annual Association Party 

The Association of Teachers and 
Instructors held its Annual Party on 
Friday evening, February 4. 

The Assembly room was artistical- 
ly decorated with oil paintings done 
by staff members. Cut flowers and 
balloons added a touch of gaicty as 
the guests enjoyed the music of 
Aubrey Haines and his orchestra. 

At midnight a delicious bullet 
lunch was served by the Social Com- 
mittee in the dinning room. 

Dancing was again enjoyed until 
1.30 o'clock. 

Many thanks are due to the mem- 
bers of the various committees who 
helped to make the party a success. 


—Z. A. Moher, Secretary 
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Iu Memoriam 


Individual programmes for the memorial service for Miss 
Ford were prepared by the girls of the typing classes and the 


boys of the printing classes. 


The above photograph was used on 


the front cover printed by the boys. 


Memorial Service in Memory of 


Miss 


On the morning of Friday, Feb-* 


ruary 18, the pupils and staff of 
the Intermediate and Senior Schools 
as well as the older Juniors gathered 
the school auditorium at 10 
o'clock to join in a service honour- 
ing the memory of Miss Catherine 
Ford. beloved teacher at the school 
from 1908 to 1950. 

Throughout the impressive serv- 
we, the stage curtains were drawn 
just sufficiently to reveal a memor- 
tl centre {lluminated by spotlights. 

The service was conducted by the 
Superintendent, and the texts of all 
hymns and readings were projected 
v.th slides so that everyone could 
participate, 

The service began with the hymn 
‘0 God Our Help in Ages Past’. 
Mr. Demeza then read a message to 
the pupils the text of which was as 
follows: 

We have come this morning to 
honour the memory of a beloved 
teacher and friend of the pupils 
and staff of this school, Miss Cath- 
rine Ford, who gave distinguished 
service here for 42 years from 1908 
to 1950. As a teacher she was pa- 
tint and skilful; as supervisor of 
Professional training she knew how 
to inspire and instruct teachers so 
that they too became devoted and 
skilful; as an educator she pioneered 
in the encouragement and develop- 
ment of speech and speech reading; 
as a mother to the boys in the res!- 
cence she understood their needs; 


m 


Ford 


as an adviser she won the confi- 
dence of parents; as a colleague she 
showed rare good judgment and 
good humour. 

“Loved and admired by all, she 
devoted her life to every aspect of 
the education of the girls and boys 
at the Ontario Scliool for the Deaf. 


“We are saddened by her passing. 

“We are inspired by her example. 

“*All her talents she gave, with- 
holding none,’ 

“We honour her memory." 


Sentences from the Scriptures 
were read by Geraldine O'Dell, one 
of the winners of thi’ Catherine Ford 
Scholarship Award, All joined in the 
Lord's Prayer led by the Reverend J. 
G. Hornsby, minister of Picton Pres- 
byterian Church, and former min- 
ister of St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church in Belleville which Miss 
Ford attended. The service contin- 
ued with Miss Ford's favorite hymn. 
“Christ the Lord is Risen To-day”. 

John Fossum, the first boy to win 
the Catherine Ford Scholarship 
Award, read Psalm 23. “Abide With 
Me” was sung by ail. Two minutes 
silence was observed. Then followed 
the “Nunc Dimittis’, after which 
Rev. Mr. Hornsby pronounced the 
Benediction. 

Mr. 8. A. Gordon led the hymns 
and choral readings, and Mrs. De- 
meza played the piano accompani- 
ment for the hymns. 

‘The special programme used for 
the service was typed and mimeo- 
graphed by the typing classes and 
the covers were printed by the print- 
ing classes. 


Superintendent Addresses 
Meetings 
During January and February, 
the Superintendent, J. G. Demeza, 
has had several opportunities of 
explaining to various church and 
service club groups the special 
training and facilities offered by 
the Ontario School for the Deaf. 
Early in January he spoke at a 
dinner meeting of the Adult Fel- 
lowship Group at Grace United 
Church in Napanee. Later that 
month he addressed the Men's Club 
of Tabernacle United Church in 
Belleville, and the Men’s Club at 
the United Church in Picton. On 
January 31st he was guest speaker 
at the regular meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club in Picton. On’ Feb- 
ruary 3rd, Miss C. Maloney and 
several senior students travelled to 
Deseronto with Mr. Demeza to 
speak and demonstrate the work 
of the school. A complete account 
of this trip appears elsewhere in 
this edition. 
—E 


Alice in Wonderland 


The play to be presented this 
year brings us back to Fairyland 
once more. Lewis Carroll’s ever 
popular “Alice in Wonderland” has 
been arranged by Mr. Gordon in 
dramatic form with original music 
to be sung by our kind friends 
from the Choir of Bridge Street 
United Church. The various parts 
have been given out and rehearsals 
are under way. We hope and 
expect that this year's production 
will measure up to the standards 
of previous performances. So— 
keep the dates open—April 22, 
23, and 25. We'll be expecting 
you then.—N.E, 

—-_— 


L. E. Morrison 
Convalescing 

Our readers will be pleased to 
know that Mr. L. E, Morrison, In- 
structor of Printing, is making a 
satisfactory recovery from the major 
operation which he underwent in 
Toronto last month. He is now con- 
valescing at his home on O.S.D. 
Lane and dropped into the print 
shop the other day to greet the boys 
for a few minutes. 

A nice message was written on 
the blackboard by Mr. Morrison for 
those connected with the print shop 
thanking all for their kindnesses 
and cards, and was much appreci- 
ated by the boys. 
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0.8.D. Pupils Demonstrate 
On Wednesday evening, February 
23, Miss Maloney and Mr. Demeza 
took a group of senior students to 
Trenton to explain and demonstrate 
teaching methods to the members 
of the Dufferin Street Home and 
School Association. The audience 
was most interested in learning 
about the programme and methods 
at the OSD. and asked many 
questions concerning the work. 
After the megting the pupils en- 
Joyed lunch before returning home. 
Pupils who participated were Jean- 
nette Masci, Mary O'Neill, Keith 
Dorschner, Bill Hemphill. 


On Thursday afternoon, February 
23, Miss Gardiner, Mr. Gofdon and 
Mr. Demeza took several pupils 
from Miss Gardiner’s class of sec- 
ond year pupils and some seniors 
to demonstrate for the Women’s 
Association of Bridge Strect United 
Church in Belleville.! The juniors 
throughly enjoyed a demonstra- 
tion lesson on the stage complete 
with classroom materials and black- 
board. The seniors did their usual 
fine job of showing a sample of 
their classroom programme. The 
members of the Association showed 4 
keen and appreciative interest in 
our work. 

Lynch was enjoyed by everyone 
afterwards. 

Members of Miss Gardiner's class 


| who took part were Margaret Bos- 


sence, Beverley Bowen, Carol Cleary. 
Jean Crosby, Connie Roche, Loran 
Mosher. 

The seniors were,,Doreen Brown, 
Margaret Kirkness, Harold Bradley, 
and Brian Meany. 

ge ae 
Teachers from Montreal 
Visit 

We were privileged to have two 
teachers from the Mackay School 
for the Deaf in Montreal spend a 
day observing classroom work at the 
O.S.D. on Monday, February 28th. 
Mrs, M. S. Blanchard, wife of the 
principal of the Mackay School. 
who teaches and supervises primary 
grades, and Mrs. O. H. Higgs, teach- 
er of senior classes. were week-end 
guests of Miss R- VanAllen of our 
staff who is a Sister of Mrs. Blam 
chard, and stayed over in Belleville 
to visit classrooms and observe our 
programme for a day. We are look- 


ing forward to a visit from Mr. 
Blanchard later. 


During the 
the stage of 
arrangement shown above. 
the sides of the table and 
memorial centre. 


memorial service for Miss Catherine Ford 
the school auditorium was centred with the 
The curtains were drawn to 
a spotlight illuminated the 


“Vocational did a wonderful job of 
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Birthday Dinners 


At noon on January the twenty- 


sixth I was again hostess for a) \ 


birthday dinnner. 

‘Wi made a devil's food cake and 
Rosemary Burnadz did a wonderful 
job of icing and decorating it. 

The two girls who helped me were 
Joan Cullen and Diane Moon. They 
both did their work very well. 

My guests were intermediate boys 
and girls. They were as follows: 
Bernice Spence, June Braden, Pau- 
line Tschirhart, Harry Willson. John 
Wright, Byron Parliament and John 
Cyopeck. 

‘They had a delicious dinner of 
fruit cup, hamburg tarts, green 
beans, mashed potatoes, waldorf 
salad. For dessert there was fruit 
roly-poly with lemon sauce, birth- 
day cake and postum. I hope every- 
one enjoyed their dinner as much as 
I exjoyed being hostess for it. 

—Isabel Nugent G.C. 

On January the nineteenth, a 
birthday dinner was held in the 
Home Economics room. I was again 
the hostess. Shirley Girdler and 
Joy Saunderson were the servers. 

At 11.15 a.m., eight senior pupils 
came here for the party. I entered 
about 11.25 a.m. and shook hands 
with them and said, “Happy Birth- 
day”. The guests were Eleanor 
Tacknyk, Betty Williams, Beth 
Moore, Mary Laffrenier, Diane 
Moon, Andre Bourget. Brian Murphy 
and Eugene Hales. They found their 
names on the place cards. 

They had a delicious dinner of 
baked potatoes, liver, salad, and 
beets, which the 4 academic girls 
made. The guests finished eating 
the first two courses and the dishes 
were taken away. I cut the cocoa- 
nut pie and put it on the dessert | 
plates and put them on the tables. 
I lighted the candles on the birth! 
day cake and carried it to the 
guests who blew them out. Then, 
I cut the cake which I had made.} 
It was a chocolate cake. We served | 
the tea. After dinner, the guests 
shook hands with Miss Daly and 
me —Mary O'Neill’ 


On Wednesday morning, Jan-| 
uary 12 a birthday dinner was held! 
in the Home Economics Room at| 
11:15. The table centre was a snow- | 
ball with two red hearts for ears, 
two hearts for eyes‘and also a nose | 
but no hearts for a month. It had a| 
blue dunce cap on it. 

The guests were James Hawkins, 
Amold Enman, Isobel Thornicroft. | 
Nancy Tumilson, Murray Brolley. 
Andrew Dube, Linda Miller, and | 
Diane Lew. I greeted them and said | 
“Happy Birthday” for I was the hos- | 
tess. The names of the guests were | 
on place cards where they were to 
sit. Jeanne Hopkins and Mary Anne | 
Kwandibens helped me with the serv- | 
ing. I had made the sponge cake! 
the day before. Joy Saunderson iced | 
it and placed pink candles on it. | 

The guests ate their birthday din- 
ner of tomato juice, scalloped pota- 
toes, mock duck, beets, spinach. ap- 
ple dumplings. Then, I lit the,can- 
dies and passed the cake to the 
guests to blow the flames out. I cut 
the birthday cake and passed it and 
served them postum. 

Then, I bade the guests goodbye 
and they thanked us for the delic- 
fous dinner. 

The 4 Academic and the Full-time 


Preparing the dinner which was 
very delicious. I hope the guests en- 
Joyed it. —Joyce Rath. G.c 
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* Boys’ Sports 


This year the Ontario School for 
the Deaf entered both a Junior 
and Senlor team in the C.O.S.S:A. 
basketball schedule. Other teams 
participating in this group of the 
league are Bancroft High School, 
Albert College and Belleville Col- 
legiate Institute. Winners in this 
group will play off with the win- 
ners in a group made up of 
Campbellford, Picton, Quinte and 
Trenton High Schools, 

The opening games were with 
B.CI. played in the OSD. gym 
on Jan. 12th. The strong B.CI. 
teams won both the Junior and 
Senior bouts but only after a hard 
fight. 

B.C.I. Sehiors took an early lead, 
out-scoring the O.S.D. boys 32 to 
16 in the first half. The second 
half, however, was almost even 
with B.C.I. getting 22 points and 
O.S.D. adding 20. points to their 
score. This brought the final score 
to BCI—S4 and OSD—36. 

Glen Skinkle and Grant Drury 
both of O.S.D. were high scorers 
with 16 and 14 points respectively. 

The junior game, although not 
as close, was just as interesting. 
OSD. started strong and finished 
the first quarter only 2 points be- 
hind with a score of 10 to 8. How- 
ever, B.C.L's strong defence held 
the boys scoreless throughout the 
entire third quarter and most of 
the fourth. The final score was 
BCI—54, OSD—20. 

The high scorer of the game 
was Jones of B.C.I. with 10 points. 
Second place was shared by Barber 
and Jackson of B.C.I. and Bryan 
Meany of OS.D. with 8 points 
each. 

O.S.D. vs Bancroft 

The first games with teams in 
our class of “B” schools were play- 
ed in Bancroft on Jan. 2lst. 

The junior teams were very 
evenly matched. At half time the 
score was 17 to 16 for OSD. At 
three-quarter time the score was 
tied at 23 points for each team. 
The final quarter decided the game 
when Bancroft outscored the 
OSD. boys 13 to 9 bringing the 
fal score to Bancroft—36 and 
OS.D.—31. 

High scorers of the game were 
Blatherwick of Bancroft with 18 
points and Bryan Meany of OS.D. 
with 9 points. 

The senior game proved to be 
a rewarding one for the OSD. 
boys. A slim lead was picked up 
by the O.S.D. team in the first 
quarter with a score of 13 to 11. 
The lead was maintained through- 
out the game but with Bancroft 
threatening many times. In the 
final quarter O.S.D. had control 
of the game scoring 18 points to 
Bancroft’s 7. 

he final score was ODS—S51, 
Bancroft—33. 

High scorers of the game were 
Glen Skinkle of OSD. with 32 
points and Grant Drury of OSD. 
with 14 points. 

Bancroft vs 0.S.D. (at 0.S.D.) 

The return games with Bancroft 
High School were played in the 
O.S.D. gym on January 26th. 

The OSD. boys were successful 
in winning both games. The seniors 
won a very close game by the score 


Commercial 


ing and Business 
oe Machines 
E. J. Caarp 


OUR NEW GESTETNER 


On the week of school just 
before the last holiday we were all 
surprised to see a saleman bring a 
beautiful grey Gestetner duplicator 
into our commercial room. It is one 
of those new manual operated ma- 
chines on a cabinet with three large 
drawers. The gentleman gave us 
a demonstration and let me be the 
first to try it. Later we were glad 
to see him take the old machine 
away; it always gave us trouble. 
Then there is the old joke on meg! 
when watching the teacher one day 
explain a short cut, I leaned on the 
old machine to rest. To the amuse- 
ment of Mr. Chard I had absent- 
mindedly laid my bare arm across 
the big inky black roller—what a 
mess! 

This new Gestetner has many 
handy gadgets on it: such as, 
automatic inking; three locations 
for ink distribution; style side print 
adjuster; control for setting the 
intensity of the ink, and operating 
levers situated in more convenient 
places. We girls took the manual 
of instructions to our residence 
one evening to study up on these 
new names and then we still had 
to do some juggling to fit them 
to the right parts. 

Another advantage is the colour 
changer. Again I was the first to 
try this out. I was surprised how 
easy it was compared to the way 
we did it before. A piece of card- 
board was fitted into a mechanism 
and locked between the cylinders. 
Upon turning the handle on the 
cylinders, I removed the old ink. 
All I had to do was discard the 
piece of cardboard and wipe off 
these rollers with a soft cloth. 
There is a special drawer with fit- 
tings for the colour attachments. 
This is so much better than it was 
before. 

In running the stencil, I pump- 
ed the hand inking lever, switched 
over to the automatic then I put 
the stencil on the fixing bar and 
turned handle slowly in a clockwise 
direction. I pressed the backing 
sheet knob and at the same time 
turned the handle slowly until the 
copy was uniformly inked. After 
Placing the paper on the feeding 
board, I fixed the style side print 
adjuster. Then I handled slowly, 


of 46-39, These teams were very 
evenly matched with never’ more 
than 9 points difference in the score 
throughout the whole game. 

Glen Skinkle of O.S.D. lead the 
scoring with 19 points. Hibbard of 
Bancroft was second with 17 and 
Bill Wilks of O.SD. was third with 
14 points. 

The O.S.D. juniors, who were 
beaten in Bancroft, won the return 
game easily by a score of 49-26. 
Much of the credit of this win must 
go to the two guards, Alan Ogawa 
and Andre Bourget whose defensive 
playing improved a great deal since 
the preceeding game. 

High scorer of the game was 
Keith Dorschner of O.S.D. with 18 
points. Robert Hillman. also of 
OS.D., was a close second with 16 
points. 


the paper passed through the ma. 
chine. It is easy and quick to oper. 
ate, 

At first we wished that we had an 
electric Gestetner but now we re. 
alize that we get more training on 
this one. My graduating class jy ” 
pleased with this new model Ges. 
tetner, —VJeannette Masci, Gc, 

MY SUMMER JOB 

During my last summer holidays 
I worked as a typist in a large ship. 
ping office in the Canadian Tire 
Corporation in Toronto. It was my 
first Job as a typist. There were nine 
other cmployees besides myself in 
this office. The manager was Mr, 
Colvin, and Mrs. Smith who helped 
me with my invoices, fillng and 
other things including time-tables, 
Mrs, Smith gave me the application 
form to fill out to see if I could get 
the Job. 

When I hired, one of my girl 
friends helped me every day by see- 
ing that I got on the right bus and 
streetcars going and coming from 
work, Later I could do this myself 
without any help, 

I worked from elght-thirty until 
twelve-thirty in the mornings 
and sometimes worked in the after- 
noons when Mr. Covlin wanted me 
to do some extra work for him. 

Mr. Colvin was very kind while I 
was there and he said that he would 
like me to come back and work for 
him after I finish school. 
| While talking with Mrs, Smith, 
jit was hard at first to understand 
what she said at times so one day 
she finger spelled to me. This was 
quite a surprise that she could fin- 
ger spell and it helped me some. 

I liked my work very much in my 
first fob as a typist. I was very 
pleased with my summer holidays 
but I feel now it was good to come 
back to school and learn how to do 
more advanced work. I have learned 
how to type stencils, operate three 
different adding machines, and ges- 
tetner scope. 

I thought I was good at office 
; Work last summer but since then I 
; have learned many new things about 
j which I did not even know. 

—Doreen Brown, G. C. 
SECRETARIAL WORK 


Our teacher seems to be a bellever 
in hard work, especially for us stu- 
dents. We do keep busy in Mr. 
Chard'’s room and many teachers 
also seem to think so by the noise 
of our typewriters, 

Just lately we have been cutting 
dozens of stencils and duplicating 
them on our new Gestetner machine. 
It has been running rly steadily 
for a few days now, fe like to 
think of each of us in the graduat- 
ing class as a secretary to Mr. Chard 
and so to the staff of the school. We 
have to develop the office manners 
to prepare for our next year's posit- 
ions besides performing our duties 
and learning new lessons. 

Many of us correspond with form- 
er graduates and so we hear what 
different things they are doing. 

My friend of last year's class. 
Irene Laney, 1s doing well as a typ- 
ist and key punch operator in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. An- 
other of my friends, Verna Martin 
is also doing typing as well as key 
punch and accounting machine 
work, in the Mutual Life Insurance 
office at Waterloo. She really likes 
her work very much and I hope I 
can get a job near her in my home 
town of Kitchener. 

—Margaret Kirkness, G. C. 


(Continued on Page 8) 


enior Sewing 


jearning how to sew dresses, blouses, 
suirts, ete, in the Senior Sewing 
oom for two years. We go to the 


can send an order on a paper to 
we will 


I made a Ught blue dress last No- 


vember. 

First I unfolded the pattern of the 
dress and placed it on the material. 
T pinned {t and cut around the pat- 
tern. Then I pinned the akirt and 
pasted {t, I tried it on to see if it 
fitted me. Then I sewed it on the 
sowing machine. Then I basted the 
blouse and worked the same way. 
Then I put the blouse and the skirt 
together by myself. Then I put the 
dress on to have the hem turned up 
and one girl put some pins in the 
dress on @ line from the floor. I sew- 
ed the hem on the bottom of the 
dress. I used the sewing machine for 
the button holes and I sewed the 
buttons on it. I pressed it, It was all 
finished. 

We are making smocks for the 
Beauty Culture Shop, We make 
skirts, blouses, dresses, hats, sults, 
pylamas, bedspreads, 
pillowcases, sheets, bags for the 
laundry, aprons for Home Econom~- 
tes, roller towels, many different 
costumes for the annual plays, uni- 
forms for our sports and many 
different things for our school. 

We ere now making new uniforms 
for the Junior Basketball team. They 
are bright blue with gold numbers. 

Some of us can knit. We have en- 
foyed sewing in the Senior Sewing 
Room. 

We are glad to know how to sew. 

—Lillian Kluba, 2A. 


In the Sewing Room 
‘My classmates learned how to sew 
dresses, skirts, blouses, etc. for two 
years, Miss Ketcheson has been 
teaching us how to sew all kinds of 
clothes. We use three small tables 
and a large table which 1s for cut- 
the material on. We have 


two electric machines. We have some 
chatrs to sit down on and sew the 
material. We have cupboards, too. 
If someone wants to sew the mate- 
rial she asks Miss Ketcheson to or- 
der it from home. 

Last Pall mother bought some 
material from Simpson's Toronto. 
She sent me a box of material, but- 
tons and zipper. First Icut the 
material by the pattern pinned on 
it, After cutting, I pinned it with 
the end lines and sewed it with a 
needle and thread. Then I put it on 
to see if it fitted me. Then I sewed 
ft all up, I made a jumper. The col- 
our was dark grey and pink. 

We work in the sewing room every 
Monday, Tuesday and Friday. I lke 
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e cut the material. 
‘We sewed pyjamas, smocks, suits, 
dresses, skirts, blouses, shirts, sheets, 
Miss Ketcheson 


smocks with pink collars. They were 
very nice to wear in the Beauty Cul- 
ture Room. 

We enjoy sewing but must be 
careful when cutting the materials 
and sewing. We are making uni- 
forms which are royal blue with 
gold numbers on the back. We 
like to sew very much because 
we learn how to make many 

—Nancy Moon, 2A. Sr. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


h During April or May of each year, it is usual for a number of our 
pupils to ‘be prepared for membership and receive communion for the 
first time in the church of their faith. The several Belleville churches 
which our pupils regularly attend cooperate with the school in making 
this possible. Later each pupil's church membership, and record is 
transferred to his or her home church or parish at the appropriate time. 

$$ 


Last April and May, many of our’ 
Catholic children received First 
Communion and Confirmation, and 
many of our Protestant children 
were received into membership and 
took thelr First Communion in 
Belleville churches in this way. Since 
The Canadian was not published 
last May or June, no report of this 
important step in their lives has been 
published. In order to keep our 
published record of these events 
complete, the news of them is given 
below. P 


CATHOLIC PUPILS 

Every two years the Sacrament of 
Confirmation is administered in St. 
Michael's Church, Belleville. 

(On Sunday, afternoon, May 2, 
1954, the following pupils were con- 
firmed: Donna Bell, Mary Hummel, 
Joan Ison, Lucy Kasm, Maryanne 
Kwandibens, Eliane Labelle, Ruth 
Massicotte, Margaret Munsie, Pau- 
Ine Tschirhart, Sterling Campbell, 
Rolland Dube, Romeo Fournier, Ru- 
dolfs Lacis, Melvin Lapinsky, Robert 
Lazore and Gerald Sullivan. 

In addition to their regular Sun- 
day lessons, the classes were given 
special instruction on the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation by Mrs, Helen 
Forster and Mrs, Bernice Ryan. 

Sponsors were chosen from the 
Senior Sunday School classes. Those 
acting as sponsors were: Claudette 
Gravelle, Margaret De La Franier, 
Jeannette Masci, Isabel Nugent, 
Margaret Gansky, Marlo Micetick, 
Peter DeRose, Keith Dorschner, 
Donald Sattler, Wilfred Saumure, 
Mary O'Neill, Lillian Kluba, Col- 
leen Williams, Elise Cushing, Ken- 
neth Searson, and Thomas Dallaire. 

Mrs, Forster, Mrs. Ryan and Miss 
Maloney were in charge on Confir- 
mation Sunday and as usual several 
parents travelled great distances to 
be with their children for the occa- 
sion. It is expected that Confirma- 
tion will next be administered in 
St. Michael's parish in the spring 
of 1956. 

The Catholic pupils who received 
their First Holy Communion last 
year were: Steve Chontos, Jackle 
Clemen, Jacques Daoust, Paul Lara- 
bie, Raymonde Lebrun, Norene 
Mitchell, Donald Troupe, Anne Tyo 


.|and James Larable. 


the residence. 
‘When my classmates went to 
Senfor: School last year, we want- 
ed to make clothes. We can look 
im the fashion book of dresses or 
suits or blouses. We can ask Miss 
Ketcheson if we want to make 8 
dress or something. Shp will order 
our par- 


blue with a yellow number. 

We have six sewing machines. 
Two of these are electric machines. 
We. made twenty-four smocks for 
Beauty Culture. They are pink and 
sand. 

I got a new electric sewing ms- 
chine for Christmas. I like it very 
much. —Doune Clary, 2A. Sr. 


‘These children were instructed by 
Miss Anna Rush who has been pre- 


paring classes for First Communion 
for the past five years. 

On Sunday, May 23, 1954, the 
children went by bus fo Mass at 8.00 
am. in St, Michael's! the Archangel 
Church, They received First Com- 
muntion with a large group of hear- 
ing children. 

Miss Rush and Miss Maloney were 
in charge and were very pleased to 
meet so many of the parents who 
were present at this first most im- 
portant occasion in the lives of their 
Uttle ones. 

Each year the children look for- 
ward with great anticipation to hav- 
ing their parents with them on First 
Communion Sunday. 

, PRESBYTERIAN PUPILS 

On Wednesday, April 7, 1954, six 
pupils of the O.S.D. joined St. An- 
drew's Presbyterian Church, Belle- 
ville, after having been prepared 
by Miss Luelle Burnside, senior 
teacher on this staff, and Rev. J. 
Goforth Hornsby, minister of the 
church, They took ‘their first 
Communion on Palm Sunday, April 
llth. The following are the pupils 
of the group: 

Harry Bell, Harold Bradley, Evelyn 
Caldwell, Marlene Caldwell, John 
Fossum and Jack Wales. 

UNITED CHURCH PUPILS 

Eighteen pupils of the OSD. 
were recelved into membership in 
Bridge Street United Church on 
Palm Sunday, April 11, 1954, on Pro- 
fession of Faith and pagtook of the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion on 
that day. They were prepared for 
this step under the instruction of 
Mr. A. J. Clare, an elder of Bridge 
Street Church and a teacher on the 
OSD. staff, in a series of Sunday 
morning classes through the winter 
term. 

Rev. Mirlam Collins, assistant 
minister of Bridge Street Church, 
assisted Mr. Clare in the instruction 
of the children. The following pupils 
Joined the church on ‘that occasion: 
Marilyn Bishop, Edward Boyce, 
Marlene Coulson, Grant Drury, Jean 
Drury, Shirley Elliott, David For- 
rest, Lyla Garett, Marilyn Law- 


rence, Rosabell Marshall, Nancy 
Moon, Susan Payne, Audrey Petti- 
pas, Edward Rosengren, Paul Sim- 
mons, Glen Skinkle, Robert Stewart 
and Diane Warlow. 


April 22, 


Alice In Wonderland 


A PHANTASY IN THREE ACTS 
* 
OS.D. AUDITORIUM 


at 8:15 p.m. 
% 


Presented by the pupils of the Senior School 
Assisted by the Ladies’ Choir of 
Bridge Street United Church 


23 and 25 
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travelled to Trenton, February Ist 


2 | to play their arch rivals in basketball. 
%1Tt looked very hopeful for the O.S.D. 
% | seniors at the end of the first quart- 
Kier ‘because they were ahead 13-6. 


C.0.8.8.A. Basketball 


‘The 1955 schedule for competition 
among the girl's basketball teams of 
the secondary schools of the Bay of 
Quinte District of the Central On- 
tario Secondary Schools Association 
got under way in January with 
Junior and senior teams of five high 
schools entered. 

The junior schedule includes the 
teams from Bancroft High School, 
Quinte Secondary School, Trenton 
High School, and the OS.D. The 
senior schedule includes the teams 
from Albert College, Bancroft High 
Bchool, Trenton High School, Wel- 
Ungton High School and the O.S.D. 

New interest has been added this 
year by the entry of Bancroft teams 
in the competition for the first time. 

Reports of O.D.S. games follow: 

Napanee ys 0.S.D. 


‘On Monday January 24th the 
OSD. girls juntor and senfor teams 
journeyed to Napanee to play an 
exhibition game of basketball. The 
seniors played the first half and at 
the end OSD. found themselves 
ahead 16-6. The juniors took over 
on the floor next but found Napanee 
much the stronger team and the 
score at the end of the half was 24- 
0 for Napanee. As wo only had time 
for one more half the Napanee jun- 
jors played the OSD. seniors. The 
final score was 24-16 for O.5.D. Peg- 
gy De La Franier was best for O.S.D. 
with a total of 8 points. Doreen 
Brown was next with 6. Sarah Brant 
had 4, Marlene Caldwell 2 and 
Diane Moon 2. 

0.8.D. vs Bancroft 

Noon hour January 27th saw the 
OSD. senlor and junior girls on 
their way to Bancroft for their first 
C.0.8.8.A. scheduled game. The trip 
was, to say the least, bumpy and by 
the time we arrived in Bancroft 
most of the girls had butterflies in 
their stomachs. 

Again the seniors piayed the first 
half and at the end OSD. was 
ahead 16-3. The juniors then took 
over and played their first half. 
This game was much closer and the 
score was 7-4 for O.8.D. at the end 
of the first half The seniors fin- 
ished their game next and OSD. 
came out on the better half of the 
34-6 score. High scorers for the 
OSD, seniors were Sarah Brant 
with 13 points and Doreen Brown 
with 10 points. Diane Moon had 4 
points, Peggy De La FPranier 4 points 


and Marlene Caldwell 4 points. The 
senior guards were at their best as 
is shown by the low score for Ban- 
croft. Shellagh’ Kerr put in a good 
performance and Mary O'Neil show- 
ed herself worthy of the position of 
captain. Jeanette Masci was also 
always on the spot when needed. At 
the end of the junior game O.S.D. 
Juniors had a six point lead and won 
with a score of 17-11. High scorer 
for the juniors was Jean Drury with 
9 points. Marilyn Bishop had 2 
points. Patsy Bishop 2 and Diane 
Lew 2 points. Lillian Kluba and Lila 
Garnett were outstanding guards 
for OSD. during the game. 

After a wonderful meal topped off 
with pumpkin pie and whipped 
cream, we were a weary but happy 
group of girls and entered the bus 
for the trip home. 

Trenton vs 0.S.D. 
OBD. junior and senior girls 


Then the fouls began. The O.S.D. 
guards just couldn’t seem to stay 
off the Trenton forwards. As re- 
sult the score was 17 all the end 
of the half. Three quarter time 
found Trenton ahead. The final 
score was 38-27 for Trenton seniors. 
The OSD. players had 14 fouls to 
Trenton’s 6. High scorer for O.S.D. 
was Doreen Brown with 11 points. 
Sarah Brant had 7 points, Peggy 
De La Franier 6 points, Diane Moon 
2 points and Marlene Caldwell 1 
point. Colleen Williams put in a 
very good show on the guarding end 
‘with no fouls to her credit. 

As time was running out the 
Juniors played two ten minute 
perolds. Trenton juniors proved too 
much for the O.8.D. team and the 
score at the end of the game was 
27-10 for Trenton. High scorer for 
O.S.D. was Jean Drury with 5 points. 
Barbara Beaumont had 3 points 
and Diane Lew 2 points. 

Quinte vs 0.S.D. 


February the 3rd was the date the 
OSD. juniors went to the Quinte 
High School in Belleville to play 
basketball. In the first half of the 
game OSD. juniors scored only 3 
points to Quinte’s score of 13. In the 
second half Quinte scored only 3 
points to O.S.D.'s 8. The final score 
was 16-11 for Quinte. High scorer 
for O.S.D. was Lyla Garnett with 6 
points. Jean Drury had 5 points. 
Lillian Kluba and Nancy Moon were 
best for the guards. 

0.8.D. vs Qunite 

On February 8th the junior girls 
from the Quinte high school came 
came to OSD, to play basketball. 

The first quarter was very close 
with the guards checking closely, 
and as a result the score at the end 
was 7-6 for Quinte. The second 
quarter was the same with the for- 


fast and close ending with a score 
of 12-10 for OSD. 

However in the second quarter 
the O.S.D. forwards opened up and 
at the end of the first half the 
score was 25-14 for OS.D. 

Marlene Caldwell was outstand- 
ing in the second half piling up 20 
poirits herself. As a result the score 
at the end of the game was 53-25 
for OSD. 

Donna Bell was very good on the 
defence for O.S.D. Sarah Brant 
made 6 points, Doreen Brown 12, 
Peggy De La Franier 11, Diane 
Moon 4. 

——~———— 


SENIOR SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 3) 


Two girls tap-danced. Harold Brad- 
ley and his partner, Jeannette 
Masci, won the prize for a “Broom 
Tag". A B.CI. boy presented the 
prizes. Miss Maloney called off 
for two square danges. Then, 
we had a spot dance. Norman 
Ruttan and his partner won prizes 
for the spot dance. 

Jeannette Masci thanked the Hi- 
Y Club for inviting us there. We 
shook hands with the Principal of 
B.C. and thanked him for the 
party. We had a marvellous time. 
We returned to the residence at 
eleven p.m. 

—Christina Bennett, 4A., Sr. 
The Ice Races 

We had ice races on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 4th at 1 o'clock. The first 
was a relay race. There were four 
teams. On my team were Mary 
Gwalter, Cecil Martin, Susan Payne 
and Gordon Henshaw. We raced 
around the rink and Marlene Cald- 
well's team won. They each got a 
large twenty-five cent chocolate 
bar. Then the baby girls without, 
skates ran one length.The baby 
boys without skates raced, too. 
Next, the baby boys with skates 
raced one round. They all looked 
very cute. 

The girls raced around twice in 


wards unable to open up. At the 
end of the half the score was 9 all. 
During the second half of the game 
both teams checked closely again 
and the score was never more than 
four points difference. However 
O.S.D. pulled through and came out 
the better half of 24-20 score. 

Lila Garnett, who has been play- 
ing guard tried her hand at play- 
ing forward and scored 11 points. 
Jean Drury was second with 10 
points. Evelyn Caldwell 1 point, 
Barbara Beaumont 1 point. Patsy 
Bishop 1 point. 

Marilyn Lawrence and Evelyn 
Caldwell put in their best perfor- 
mance of the year and were partly 
due for OS.D.'s win. 

0.8.D. vs BCL 

The OSD. senior girls played 
basketball against B.C. February 
9th. Both teams played a fiery 
game, and at the end of the first 
half the score was tied 14 all. How- 
ever the OSD. girls came through 
again and won the game 32-26, 

Doreen Brown played a wonderful 
game and scored 20 of the 32 
points. Sheilagh Kerr was ter- 
rific on defence. Sarah Brant made 
2 points, Marlene Caldwell 1 Point, 
Diane Moon 2 points, Peggy De La 
Franier 7 points. This was an ex- 
hibition game. 

O.S.D. ¥s Albert College 

A C.OS.S.A. basketball game was 
Played February 10th between the 
OSD. senior girls and the Albert 
College senior girls. The game was 
played at the OSD. 

The first quarter playing was 


the open race. The winners were: 
first, Shellagh Kerr, second, Marlene 
Caldwell, and third, Patsy Bishop. 
In the boy’s open race we skated 
three rounds. The winners were: 
Billy Hemphill, Donald Dennie, and 
myself. $ 

The Intermediate girls raced 
around twice. The winners were: 
Betty Williams, Marilyn Bishop, and 
Barbara Beaumont. The Intermediate 
boys raced around five times and 
Bryan Meany finished first, Robert 
Hillman was second, and Cecil Mar- 
tin was third. I came in fourth. 
My legs were very tired. 

The Senior girls raced around 
three times. The winners were: 
first, Shellagh Kerr, second, Jean- 
ette Masci, and third, Donna Bell. 
The Senior boys’ race was won by 
Billy Hemphill, Donald Dennie, and 
Grant Drury. They raced for five 
rounds. The winners were given 
ribbons. These ribbons were red for 
first, blue for second, and the third 
was white. 

There was an Obstacle race for 
everyone. The girls who won were: 
Marilyn Bishop, Marlene Caldwell, 
and Betty Williams. In the boys’ 
obstacle race, Donald Dennie was 
first, Harold Bradley was second, 
and Kenneth Searson was third. 
Each winner was given a box of 
chocolates. The obstacles were: un- 
der some wooden horses, over a 
bench, around a post and a hockey 
net, through a ladder, and then 
under a volleyball net. 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Studying the Payroll 

Recently we have been studying 
how to figure out the. different 
parts of @ payroll. We-studied each 
deduction separately by learning the 
reasons for each one and the details 
required to reckon it. Our teacher 
is about to use all these on a gen. 
eral payroll sheet. He has Tuled a 
copy on the blackboard including 
deductions for unemployment in. 
surance, income tax, bonds, super- 
annuation, hospitalization, group in- 
surance, etc. All these forms have 
our class a little worried because 
we have to) pay all of them next 
year we shall have hardly enough 
money left for transportation and 
shall have to live off our parents 
for a while longer! 

Along with the calculations we 
make for this work we learn to use 
the hand adding machines. Never 
have we seen so many fractions and 
decimals that are in the exercises, 
We also use the machines for doing 
chain discounts in our involcing 
too, The little bit we learned in 
invoicing last year was very helpful 
to my classmate, Vivian Curtis, 
who worked in a chartered ac- 
countant's office at her home in 
Cochrane last summer. 

Since Mr. Vaughan very kindly 
had his students in the woodworking 
shop make us four beautiful desks, 
we find it more convenient and 
comfortable to operate our business 
machines on the new desks. 

—Joyce Rath, GC. 
Our New Electric Typewriter 

When my class went into the com- 
mercial room on Monday morning, 
February 7, we were delighted to see 
& new Underwood electric typewriter. 
Although we had a demonstrator 
model on loan for a week in Decem- 
ber, we did not expect to see one 
again so soon. Mr, Demeza got this 
one for us so that we shall all have 
& better chance to become proficient 
on electric typewriters. These ma- 
chines are becoming more common 
in the larger offices where our grad- 
uates get positions, ‘ 

Now we have two electric type- 
writers. The other one ts an Inter- 
national Business Machine and they 
both are in use all the time because 
we ten girls take turns using them. 
Many of us like the Underwood elec- 
tric better because it has several new 
gadgets on it. Of course there Is & 
big aera oetnern these and the 
ordinary ters. With the elec- 
tric one cannot rest one’s hands on 
it because as soon as a key ts touch- 
ed it types in a flash. It takes ® 
while to get use to it, The new 
Underwood has a slanting keyboard 
somewhat like the standard ones 
while the LB.M is almost fist in 
order to give greater speed. 

The Underwood has the: latest 
gadgets which are repeat back sp8- 
cer, forward spacer and underscore. 
This one has elite type, twelve spa- 
ces to the inch while the LB.M. has 
the larger pica type of ten spaces to 
the inch. Each one has its special 
use and we like them both. 

We think that we are fortunate to 
get this new machine besides the 
new Gestetner all in a short time 
but then we need them to get more 


I almost|training because we have to com- 


finished first. We had a lot of fun.|pete for Jobs with girls from bus! 


The races were over at 3.20 o'clock. 
—John Fossum, 1A Sr. 


ness colleges and collegiates. 
—Joanne Brontmier G.C. 
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Deafness and 


Educational Implications 


Its 


By Richard W. Flint in The Rushmore (S.D.) Beacon 
In order that we may better understand deafness and its 


educational implications, we must first 
of our own sense of hearing and its re! 


educational development. 


rstand the function 
fionship to our own 


Probably most of us consider ourselves to be fairly well 


educated and, if asked, would 
greatest part to our educational 


attribute, and rightly so, the 
system. However, learning and 


formal education as we know them, hinge on our innate in- 
telligence and the proper functioning of the five senses which 
are God given. The optimum development of our innate in- 
telligence depends upon the proper functioning of the five 


senses during the earlier years 
(smell) sense and the senses 


of our lives. The olfactory 
of touch and of taste are 


primarily useful in exploring our. immediate enviroment while 
our two basic senses, vision and hearing, are essential for 
exploring and understanding our whole enviroment. 


Of these later two senses, our* 
sense of hearing is by far the most 
important from an educational 
standpoint. Deprivation of sight is 
@ severe handicap but the deva- 
stating effect of blindness is pri- 
marily related to the physical 
well-being of a person and sec- 
ondary to the educational well 


being. In other words, blindness 
fs a much greater physical handi- 
cap. The blind, the crippled and 


be primarily taught through the 
ear, With alight adaptions in 
methods they can receive a vast 
amount of knowledge in much the 
same manner as handicapped chil- 
dren. This is a tremendous help 
educationally when we consider 
that about 75 percent of all know- 
ledge gained is acquired through 
our sense of audition (hearing). 

The formal education which we 
receive was built upon a vast 
amount of knowledge acquired 
during pre-school years. Actually 
the foundation for further learn- 
ing is well established by the time 
one is five years old. There can 
be no learning without = basic 
knowledge of vocabulary, an un- 
derstanding of language and & 
means of communication (normal 
acquisition of which is totally de- 
pendent upon our sense of hearing 
during early childhood). None of 
these abilities is the birthright of 
& deaf child and therefore we 
must consider the relative impor- 
tance that the sense of hearing 
does play in the earller develop- 
ment of the innate intelligence. 
Once we have a clear understand- 
ing of the relationship of hearing 
to learning, then and only then, 
can we begin to understand why 
the deprivation of the sense of 
hearing creates an educational 
Problem of Gargantuan propor- 
tion, 

All learning is based upon sym~- 
bols, All ideas, as well as all of the 
higher thought processes, are com- 
pletely dependent upon the use of 
some kind or system of symbols. 


We can't think or reason without 
symbols. Down through the ages 
most civilizations have devised an 
alphabet which enabled its user to 
assemble the different letters or 
characters into a multiplicity of 
words. Not only one-word ideas but 
also complex ideas can be produced 
by arranging 2 
or sentences “and thus” we 
express our thoughts in con- 
language. In this manner we 
can express and receive ideas on the 
highest thought levels. This system 
of language, based on symbols, is 
known as the mother tongue of 8 
nation or race of people and passed 
on from one generation to the next 
primarily through speech which is 
in itself completely dependent on & 
normal functioning ear. 

Next we must realize that our 
own understanding of language was 
captured and put to use during 
early childhood—during our pre- 
school years. By the time we start- 
ed to school we already possessed 8 
highly functional understanding and 
use of connected language. As 8 
matter of fact, we were giving 
and receiving idegs not only through 
the use of simple sentences but also 
through the use of compound and 
complex sentences. All of this we 
learned to do by the age of five 
years. None of this learning, how- 
ever, can be attributable to a nor- 
mal education but rather to the 
fact that we were blessed with our 
sense of hearing. 

Next we must understand that 
from the moment of our birth cry 
until we became of school age we 
were continually receiving and as- 
similating words which became the 
vocabulary upon which our future 
learning depended. Meanwhile lan- 
guage enabled us to give and receive 
simple one word ideas at first and 
Inter on the more complex thoughts 
of connected language. By the time 
we were of school age we 
8 vocabulary of from 3,000 to 6,000 
words which we could correctly use 
by reproducing them ourselves with 
good articulate speech or under- 
stand their meaning when spoken 
by others. 


i 


several words _ in| ed 


Thus it is that the ability to 
understand the speech of others 
and to produce speech of our own 
is possible only as long as the sense 


-| of hearing is in proper functioning 


order. The natural acquisition of 
speech is totally dependent upon a 
sense of hearing which is not de- 
fective. Speech is learned because 
one is exposed to or bombarded 
with speech from birth on. At a- 
bout 18 months to 2 years we 
attempt to imitate the speech that 
we have been exposed to for nearly 
two years. 

Once we begin to see all of the 
ramifications which deafness in in- 
fancy imposes, we can have a 
more intelligent understanding of 
it. Deafness not only deprives a 
child of his sense of hearing, but, 
of even greater impact, is the fact 
he is deprived of acquiring the 
speech of his mother tongue and is 
thereby deprived of an understand- 
ing of language and of a means of 
communication. 

Deafness thus becomes a multiple 
handicap in that it is not only a 
Physical handicap but also an ed- 
ucational and social one. If we 
understand the profound relation- 
ship between hearing and learning, 
we can readily understand why the 

jucational handicap of deafness is 
‘thé: greatest handicap of ‘deafness. 
Deafness is by far the greatest ed- 
ucational handicap with which a 
mentally normal child must cope 
and special education is mandatory 
because: 

1. When a deaf child enters 
school, he is already five to six 
years educationally retarded because 
deafness has deprived him of all 
the vast amount of knowledge usu- 
ally acqiured during pre-school 
years and upon which all formal 
education continues. 

2. Deafness deprives a child of 
both the natural acquisition of 
speech, and comprehension of lan- 
guage. 

3. A deaf child cannot benefit 
from the regular classroom proce- 
dures or methods employed in pub- 
Uc schools, either with or without 
@ hearing aid. 

‘The educational problem of the 
deaf is much greater than most 
hearing people can imagine; how- 
ever, the results of special educa- 
tion for the deaf are tremendous 
when we realize that just a little 
over-two hundred years ago the 
deaf were considered uneducable 
—classed as children, imbeciles, and 
madmen and deprived of all civil 
rights. 

Today the deeds of the deaf 
speak for themselves—after 12 to 
15 years of special education they 
emerge into society educated, in- 
dependent, self-supporting and law- 
abiding citizens. A real tribute to 
the deaf who, according to Author 
Harry Best, are a group of people 
in our society who bear a grievous 
burden and are the most misunder- 
stood among the sons of men but 
are the gamest of them all. 

—Reprinted from The North 
Carolinian. 


$1,200,000 New School To 
Be Built In Alberta 


The new provincial 
school for deaf, which will cost 
about’ $1,200,000, is in fhe blueprint 
stage, according to government 
officials, and is expected to be open 
for the start of 1955-56 school term. 

Site for the school is at the south- 
east corner of the University Farm, 
at 113 St. and 61 Ave., in Edmonton, 
Canadas. ~ 

Officials say this site was chosen 
because a survey showed 66 of the 
99 deaf children of school age in 
Alberta live north of Red Deer, with 
51 in the general Edmonton area. 
The school will have accommoda= 
tion for 150 pupils. 

One-Story Buildings 

At present Alberta's deaf children 
go to Saskatoon and eastern Canada 
for schooling. The Alberta depart- 
ment of education pays tuition fees, 
room and board and provides 
travelling expenses and school texts. 

‘The building will provide all class- 
rooms and dormitories on one floor. 
Main portion of the structure will 
contain junior and senior classrooms, 
administration offices, day rooms 
and suites for a registered nurse, 
matron and house parents. y 

Four dormitory wings will be lo- 
catedien, the'west side. On the cat. 
there will be an auditorium and on 
the south a vocational wing, con- 
taining sewing, home economics, 
wood and metal working, typing. 
graphic arts, beauty culture, draft- 
ing and photography rooms. : 

Regular Curriculum’ 

L. A. (Larry) Broughton, the 
superintendent, plans that the 
school will provide the regular 
Alberta school curriculum. Pupils 
will enter the school at about six 
years and graduate between 17 and 
19. The first-three years will be de- 
voted to La ceseranid training, in- 
cluding lip a speaking® and 
language. Because the deaf pupil 
starts studying regular school sub- 
Jects only after taking the prelim- 
inary training, he usually graduates 
at the grade eight or nine level. 

It-is not planned to teach sign 
language, and lip reading will be 
the main method of communica- 
tion, For those with residual hear- 
ing, there will be sound equipment 
at the classroom desks. 

—Edmonton Journal. 


Alice In 
Wonderland 


. A Phantasy in 
Three Acts 
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0.S.D. AUDITORIUM 
April 22, 23 and 25 


at 8:15 p.m. 
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Presented by the pupils of the 

Senior School assisted by the 

Ladies’ Choir of Bridge Street 
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Junior School 


$999956650ssossssoses 
Prep. 1, Jr. A. 
Miss Z. A. MOHER 


News 

We had a party on, St. Valentine’s 
Day. We: had many valentines in 
our big red box. Miss Farrell was 
our postman. We ate cookies, 
chocolate hearts, candy and big 
valentine suckers. We drank red 
freshie. The boys and girls had 
balloons, We had fun. 

Suzanne likes to play with her 
doll. Roland and Andrew often 
see her at school. 

Brenda receives many letters from 
home. She likes to play with her 
sister Beverley in the residence. 

Douglas got a cut-out valentine 
from his mother and daddy. He 
made it into a car. 

Norman got many valentines from 


home. He has many toys. He has 
fun. 
Wayne likes to write on the 


blackboard. He had a hair-cut to- 
day. 

Gerald and Robert made a snow- 
man. They like to play with Robert's 
electric train at school. 

Jeannine receives many letters 
from friends at Corbeil. Jeannine 
and Suzanne play with their doll 
carriages. 

Leslie’s mother sent lovely Va- 
lentine cookies for our party. We 
enjoyed them. Leslie can skate. 

Betty had her hair-cut to-day 
too. Mrs. Lewis cut it. Her mother 
and daddy send many post-cards. 

Karen helps in the classroom. 
Her mother and daddy may come 
to see her soon. 

Robert is having a birthday party 
next Monday. He will be six years 
old. 


Preparatory 3 Jr. B 
Mrs. CAMERON 
A Birthday Party 
Barbara had a birthday party. 
She“is eleven years old. She had 
@ pretty pink and white cake. It 


had eleven pink candles. She was 
very happy. —Eldon Clark. 
The Races 
We had races on the rink Feb- 
ruary 4. Many boys and girls 
skated fast. I skated fast. I did 
not fall. We had fun. 
—Betty Rowan. 
Valentines 
Valentine Day was February 14. 
We had a party. We cut many val- 
entines. We gave our friends val- 
entines. I made mother a valentine. 
—Barbara Caron. 
Squirrels 
We watched two black squirrels. 
They ran fast. They played. They 
Tan up a tree. They ran down a 
tree. They have long tails. They 
are soft. —Judith Ewen. 
~The News 
The big girls played basketball 


down town. They went in the bus. 
They won. —Ronald Baumhour. 


A Birthday Party 

We went to a birthday party in 
Mrs. Donoghue’s room. Norene had 
@ party. She is ten years old. She 
got some gifts from home. She 

had a pretty birthday cake. 
—Donald Troupe. 

The Mail 

Donald got a valentine from his 
mother. Barbara got a valentine 
book from her mother. Eldon got 


cloudy. It is a dull day. tt 
little cold. Snow is on the groun 
—Roger Gardner 
A Skating Party 
The big girls and boys had a 
skating party. They skated a long 
time on the rink. They had fun. 
They ate hot dogs and apples. They 
drank pop. —Steve Chontos. 
Sunday News 
We came to Sunday school. Mrs. 
Eagle is my teacher. We went to 
church. Many girls and boys walk- 
ed. Some girls and boys went on 
the bus. —David McGough 
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Preparatory 2 C. 
Miss J. SHANNON 


February 14 we had a valentine 
party. We gave valentines to the 
boys and girls. I got many valen- 
tines. * —Shirley Fountain 

My mother came on Saturday. 
We went downtown. Mother bought 
valentines. —Jeremy Joyce 

I got a box of chocolates from 
home. I gave’ some to the boys 
and girls. —Freddie Gwalter 

I got two boxes on St. Valentine's 
Day. Mother sent me candies, cook- 
ies, and socks. —David Holroyd 

February 15 we went downtown. 
We went on the bus. 

—Gail Thompson 

I bought a balloon downtown. 
I blew up the balloon. I broke it. 

—Peter Burton. 

I got a box of candy in the mail. 

I gave candy to Shirley and Gail. 
—tLilly Potts. 

Shirley came to the door. She 

gave me a valentine. Shirley is my 
—Floyd Doxtator 

I bought a red, white and blue 

ball. We had fun downtown. 
—Norman Henry 

I got many valentines from Espa- 
nola. I got a valentine from Aunt 
Teresa and Uncle Terrence. 

—Cliften Carbin. 


Preparatory 3 Sr. B. 
Mrs. Donocuur 
My Birthday 


My birthday was Monday Feb- 
Tuary 7. I was ten years old. I had 
@ party in the afternoon Mrs. 
Cameron's class and Miss Legault’s 
class came to my party. 

We dressed up. Mary wore a check 
dress. Susan wore a blue and white 
dress. I wore a blue flowered dress. 
Lucy wore a blue nylon dress with 
@ black sash. Dorothy wore a red 
Plaid dress. Raymonde wore a blue 
smocked dress. Patsy wore a navy 
blue dress. We wore colored hats. 

We played games. We played 
H1Q., musical chairs and ten pins. 
We had fun. 

For lunch we had a birthday 
cake, ice-cream, chocolate bars, 
cookies, candies and chocolate milk. 
My mother made the cookies. I got 
Powder, a bracelet, a ring, 2 bar- 
rette, a game, a valentine book, 
writing paper and four birthday 
cards. —Norene Mitchell. 

I got a letter from mother. My 
daddy bought a new brown puppy. 
Her name is Sandy. I was surprised. 
Sandy sleeps in a big box. 

—Peter Morden 

My mother, father and David 
came to O.S.D. on Sunday. Marilyn 
and I were very happy. David is 


one year old. We went down town 
with them. We had dinner. 
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Intermediate teoareshy 
M. B, Ryan 


Coming to Canada 


I lived in England when I was a 
small girl. My family and I moved 
to Canada in 1948. I was 7 years 
old. 

We travelled to Canada on a big 
ship. We sailed from Southhamp- 
ton on September 9, 1948. We 
arrived in Halifax on September 16. 
We ate on the ship for seven days. 
We travelled by train to Toronto. 
We moved to Unionville. I live near 
Milliken now. I like to live in 
Canada. —Patricia Smith, 2A2 Int 


Shopping for Rubbers 

Last December 22nd I went on 
the bus with my mother. Mom gave 
the bus driver money. After a while 
the man drove the bus into Lindsay. 
Mom and I went to a clothing store. 
I told Mom that I wanted her to 
buy rubbers please. ‘She said “Yes’. 
She told a man that I wanted rub- 
bers and the man said “Yés". 
I took off my rubbers. A man put 
on new rubbers. I wanted black 
rubbers. The rubbers fit. Mother 
paid the man. He put the rubber: 
in a box. —June Braden, 2A2 Int 


Shopping for Pants 

January 10th mother and I went 
shopping. I told mother that I 
wanted new pants. We went to the 
clothing store. A man asked mother 
what size I needed. Mother asked 
me what size. I told mother and 
the man that I was size thirty. 
The man showed us pants. My 


Mother brought me a new pen. 
She brought Marilyn hand lotion. 
—Bruce Fisher. 


We had Ice sports February 4. 


Bruce and I won a race. We got 
candy. 
February 14 was St. Valentine's 


Day. I got many valentines. 
I have a new hearing aid. I like 
it very much. —Jackie Clemen 


My birthday was Friday, February 
11. I was eleven years old. I had 
@ party in the afternoon. I had a 
red and white valentine cake. 

After school I went home. I was 
excited. I gave Peter and Judy 
Anne some valentine candy. I had 
@ birthday cake. I got three birth- 
day cards. 

Saturday morning Peter and I 
made our beds. Peter, Donald and 
I played cowboy and hide-and-seek. 

Saturday night, Father, Peter and 
I went to the movies. I had a good 
time at home. —Jim Learmonth 

My News 

On Saturday I helped in the 
residence. We played in the gym 
for a long time. After dinner we’ 
played outside. It was very cold. I 
rode on a sleigh. I fell off the 
sleigh. I had o lot of fun. After 
supper we went to the movies. I 
liked the movies very much. 

Sunday I did not go to church 
because it was very cold. The big 
boys and girls went to church. I 
went to Sunday school. 

In the afternoon June and I play- 
ed “Old Maid". I won. June lost. 
We laughed and laughed. Susan 
did not play cards. We did not 
play outside. 

—Raymonde Le Brun. 


mother asked what price the pant; 
were. He told us $3.95. Mother 
told him that she wanted them. H 
put them in a box. We went home, 
I thanked my mother. 

—Eugene Fowler, 2A2 Int,’ 


The 0.8.D. Mall 


The mail comes to Belleville on 
the train. A truck takes the may 
to the Post Office. The letters are 
postmarked, “Belleville”, The maj 
is sorted. The O.8.D. mail ts put 
in bags. The bus driver gets the 
mail at the Post Office. He brings 
it to the school. The mail is sorted 
in the office. It ts taken to the 
schoolrooms and the residences. 

—Joan Ison, 2A2 Int 
Playing Store 

One day we played store. June ~ 
was the clerk. I shopped for a coat, 

I went to the clothing store, 
I waited for June to help me. June 
asked me what I wanted. I told 
her that I wanted a coat. June 
asked me what size I wanted. She 
asked me what colour I wanted 
I told June that I wanted a blue 
coat, size 16. June showed me some 
coats, I tried on the coats. One 
coat was too small. One coat was 
too big. One coat fitted. I bought it. 
I paid June. June put the money 
in the cash register. She put the 
coat in a box. 

—Pauline Tschirhart, 2A2 Int. 
The Stars 


There are many stars. The stars 
are yellow or white. They are 
bright. They are round. They twin- 
ale. We see the stars on the clear 
nights. Some stars are very, very 
big. Some stars are smaller. Some 
stars are bigger than the sun. The 
stars look small because they are 
far, far away. 

—Ruthie Massicotte, 1A Int. 
Banks 


Many boys and girls have banks. 
Sometimes the banks look like little 
pink pigs. Some banks are Jars 
mother gave us. Boys and girls 
have banks that are clowns, horses 
and other things. We save our 
pennies in our banks. Some chil- 
dren save their pennies all year. 
At Christmas they have many pen- 
nies. The children spend the pen- 
nies at Christmas. They buy Christ- * 
mas presents for mother and father. 

—Zenon Stus, 1A Int 
The Moon 

Tuesday February 8 we had & 
skating party. Mrs. Ryan told us 
to look at the moon. 

The girls and boys and I looked 
at the moon. It was big and round. 
The moon rose in eastern sky. 
Tt was orange. Aft a while it 
was up higher in the sky. It was 
yellow. After a while it was white. 
It was the full moon. 

—Melvin Lapinsky, 1A Int 
My Father's Work 

My father is in the Air Force. 
He is a cook in the Air Force at 
Trenton. He cooks food for the 
other men. He goes to work af 
6:30 in the morning. He goes home 
at 7 o'clock at night. He wears 
white coveralls at work. He wear 
@ blue Air Force cap. 

—Arnold Enman, 3V1 it 
A Farmer 

My father, Isabel's father and 
Murray’s brother are farmers. Farni- 
ers work hard. They get up very 
early in the morning. They havé 
many things to do. In the morning 
the farmer gives the cows grail. 
He feeds the pigs. He milks the 
cows. He feeds the cows hay. 
Then he eats his breakfast. He 


(Continued on Page 3/ 
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listens to the news on the radio. 
He goes to the barn again. He 
cleans: the stable, At night the 
farmer milks the cows. He feeds 
the pigs, cows and chickens. 

In the spring the farmer plows 
the fields. He plants the seeds. 

In the summer the farmer cuts 
the hay and grain. He puts it in 
the barn. 

In the autumn the farmer plows 
the flelds. 

In the winter the farmer cuts 
the wood. 

—VJames Hawkins, 3V1 Int. 


Belleville General Hospital 


The hospital is on Dundas Street 
East. It is a big building.’ It will be 
bigger soon. They are building a 
new wing on the hospital. There 
will be 100 more beds. 

Sick people go to the hospital. 
The doctors and nurses help them 
to get better. 

—Lynn Jarvis, 3V1 Int 


Churches 


There are many churches in Belle- 
ville. In 3V1 Margaret Munsie goes 
to St. Michael’s Roman Catholic 
Church. Isobel, Nancy, Donald, 
Murray, Jimmy and Lynn go to 
Bridge Street United Church. Ar- 
nold and I go to St. Andrews Pres- 
byterlan Church. Marie goes to 
Victoria Avenue Baptist Church. 
Many girls and boys go to Christ 
Chureh, It {s an Anglican church. 

—Linda Miller, 3V1 Int. 


The Court House 
The Court House is on Pinnnacle 
Street in Belleville. It is a big 
building. There are many steps up 
to the Court House. People who are 
bad go to jail at the Court House. 
Sometimes they stay for a long 
time. People must obey the laws 
and be good. 
—Donald McIntosh, 3V1 Int. 


My Father’s Work 

My father is a soldier. He is far 
away now. He Is in France. He is 
in the army. My mother, Betty and 
Harry are in France, too. They like 
France. 

France is far away. My family 
went to France last year. They trav- 
elled across the ocean in a big boat. 
They will come home next year. I 
will be happy. 

—Nancy Tumilson, 3V1 Int. 


The Post Office 

The post office is a big building 
on the corner of Bridge and Pinnacle 
Streets, It is near the stores. 

The post office opens at nine 
o'clock in the morning. It closes at 
six o'clock in the evening on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday. It closes at noon on 
Wednesday. It is closed all day Sun- 
day, . 

We buy stamps and money or- 
ders at the post office. \We mail let- 
ters and parcels at the post office. 

—Isobel Thornicroft, 3V1. 


The Dentist 
The dentist looks at our teeth. 
He ts a doctor. He works in an of- 
fice. Our dentist at the O.S.D. is Dr. 
Clarke. A dentist is very clean. He 
wears a white coat. The dentist 
fills the holes in our teeth. Some- 
times we have 8 toothache. Some- 
times a tooth is very bad. The dent- 

{st pulls the bad tooth. 
—Margaret Schneller, 1A. 


The Sun 
‘The sun ts in the sky, It is yellow. 


THE CANADIAN 


It 1s very bright. It is round. We 
see the eum in the day. 

Sometimes we did not see the sun 
because the clouds cover it. The 
sun is very hot. 

‘The sun gives us light. It makes 
tne grass, flowers, trees and plants 
grow. It makes the grass and léaves 
grow. It makes us warm. It melts 
the snow and Ice. 

-—Gilbert Lillie, 
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Long ago pestit uvea in caves. 
They did not build houses. They 
found caves to live in. 

Some houses were made of mud 
and grass. 

Eskimos live in a cold place. 
There is much ice and snow. They 
made houses of blocks of ice and 
snow. The houses are called igloos. 

Indians moved their houses. 
They were made of animals skins. 
Indian houses were called teepees. 

In the forest there are many 
trees. People made houses of logs, 
mud and moss. They: were called 
log houses. 

To-day in Canada our houses are 
made of stone, brick, lumber and 
stucco —Gilbert Lillie, 1A Int. 

A House 

A house has a chimney, a roof, 
four walls, windows and doors. 
The chimney is on the roof. The 
windows -let fresh air and light 
into the house. 

The doors let people come into 
the house and go out of the house. 

Doors are made of wood. 

The chimney is made of bricks. 

The windows are made of glass. 

—Ruthie Massicotte, 1A Int. 


Rooms of a House 


A house has a kitchen, bedrooms, 
dining room, bathroom, living room, 
halls, basement and attic. 

The basement is under the house. 
Some houses have an upstairs and 
a downstairs. The kitchen, dining- 
room, living room and halls are 
downstairs. The bedrooms and bath- 
room are upstairs. 

—Beverly Clayton, 
Eskimo Land 

Eskimos live in the north of 
Canada. In winter it is very cold. 
The snow is deep. The water 
freezes. 

Winter is many months. The 
days are short and the,nights are 
long. —Brian Ashby, 1A Int. 


The Northern Lights 


In winter nights in Eskimo land 
are long. They are very dark. 
Beautiful red, yellow, blue and 
green lights shine in the sky. They 
are the northern lights. 

—Rolland Dube, 1A Int 


Eskimo Land in the Summer 

Summer is very short. The days 
are very long. Sometimes there 
is no night. 

Small bushes, pretty flowers, 
grass and berries grow. There are 
many stones. 

—Douglas McConachie, 1A Int. 
Huskies 

Eskimo dogs are big, strong dogs. 
They are called huskies. Sometimes 
they are very cross. Huskies pull 
the dog sleighs. They are called 
dog team. Eskimos are kind to their 
dog teams. —Zenon Stus, 1A Int. 

A Polar Bear 


1A Int. 


Birthday Dinners 


There was a birthday dinner for 
some Senior boys and girls on Wed- 
nesday, March 2, at 11.15 a.m. 
The guests were Mary O'Neill, 
Marlene Coulson, Shirley Girdler, 
Beth Gonneau, Faye Westbrook, 
Robert Hillman, Billy Hemphill, and 
Brian Meany. They were served by 
Christina Bennett and Jeannie 
Hopkins and I was the hostess. 

The 4A Senior girls prepared a 
birthday dinner. Joan Cullen iced 
the cake which I had made. There 
were eight candles on it. It was a 
lovely cake. 

We had pot roast of beef with 
vegetables, gravy, glazed carrots, par- 
snips, pickles, chili sauce, cabbage 
salads and potatoes. We had lemon 
pie and chocolate cake for dessert 
and had tea to drink. 

When they had finished their 
dinner, they shook hands with Miss 
Daly and me. 

We had an enjoyable time at the 
birthday dinner. I will be the 
hostess again another time in April 
or May. —Doreen Brown, G.C. 


On the 9th of March a party was 
held in the Home Economics Room. 
It was such a lovely one. Donna 


hunt the polar bear. They eat bear 
meat. Bear skins keep them warm 
in the winter. 

—Margaret Schneller, 1A Int. 


Seals 
Seals are dark brown or black. 
They live in Eskimo land, on the 
ice or in the water. Eskimos hunt 
the seals. They “make seal-skin 
boots, jackets, hats and pants. They 
eat seal meat. They burn seal oll 
in their stone lamps. They make 
their homes light and warm. 
—Melvin Lapinsky 


Eskimos 


Eskimos have brown skins. They 
have long straight black hair. They 
are very happy. 

Eskimo boys and girls wear the 
same clothes. In winter they wear 
clothes made of skin. There is fur 
on the inside. Their clothes ‘are 
warm. In summer their clothes 
have no fur on the inside. 

—Janette Morgan, 1A Int. 


Eskimo Fun 

Eskimo children have lots of fun. 
They play many games the same 
as we do. Little Eskimo girls like 
to play with dolls. They like to 
play family. The girls carry their 
dolls in their hoods the same as 
mother carries the baby. 

. Eskimo boyS like to play with 
bows and arrows. They like to 
pretend to shoot bears and seals: 
They like to play with huskie pup- 
ples. They make the puppies pull 
little sleighs. 

Both girls and boys like to play 
with sleighs. They roll down the 
hills. 

Eskimo children like to sing and 
hear stories about the big white 
polar bear. Children have fun in 
Eskimo land. 

—Adrian Ainsworth, 1A Int. 


Mother Cans Fruits 


‘We like fruit. Plums, pears, cher- 
ries, peaches, raspberries, pineapple, 
blueberries and strawberries spoil. 
Mother cooks the fruit on the 
stove. She puts the fruit in clean 
Jars. She puts the tops on the jars. 
She puts the jars down cellar in 


A polar bear is a big white bear. 
It is very cross. It lives in Eskimo 
land on the ice and snow. Eskimos 


the cupboard. In winter the fruit 
will taste good. 
—Ruth Andrus, 1A Int. 


Bell and Joan Cullen were ‘the 
maids serving the dinner, and I 
was the hostess. Mary Anne Kwan- 
dibens had iced the chocolate cake 
with peppermint icing. 

There were eight invitations sent 
to Intermediate students whose 
birthdays were celebrated on that 
date: Ruth Andrus, Ruth Mas- 
sicotte, Beverley Clayton, Holly 
Ament, Rolland, Dube, Tommy 
Walsh, Douglas machie, and 
Gilbert Lillie. I greeted the stydents 
and wished them “Many Happy 
Returns”. 

They had their first delicious 
dinner of cream of tomato soup 
with soup sticks, carrots, meat loaf 
with chili sauce, mashed pothtoes, 
Dutch apple cake with brown sugar 
sauce, and chocolate cake. They 
drank postum. 

T lit the candles and they blew 
them out. I gave them the birth- 
day cake. They all enjoyed them- 
selves at the birthday party. When 
the guests finished Donna, Joan and 
T started to eat. We had a delicious 
dinner. —Joanne Brontmier, G.C. 


We invited some boys and girls 
who had their birthdays soon. They 
were Doreen Brown, Rosemary 
Burnadz, Joyce Rath, Elise Cush- 
ing, Robert Stewart: George Me- 
tigwab, Allan Dale, and Mary Ann 
Kwandibens. 

I was the hostess. Christina 
Bennett and Donna Bell helped me 
with the serving. 

To please Rosemary, 
some Ukrainian 
(beet soup), 
with rice 


we had 
foods:  borstch 
cabbage rolls (meat 
in cabbage leaves), 
perishki (little jam turnovers), 
hvorost (fried pastry), mashed 
potatoes, and parsnipsy 

I had made a chocolate cake. 
Christina made a Seven Minute 
frosting for it. I lit the candles 
on this birthday cake for the boys 
and girls to blow out. Then I cut 
the cake with a knife and passed 
it to the boys and girls. They had 
tea which Christina made and I 
passed the sugar and milk to them. 

They enjoyed eating the Ukrain- 
fan foods. Afterwards they shook 
hands with Miss and me. 

—Jeannette Mascl, G.C. 

On Wednesday morning at 11.15 
a. m. the quests came here to have” 
a birthday dinner in the Home 
Economics Room. The boys and 
Girls, who were invited, were John 
Fossum, Sheilagh Kerr, Barbara 
Young, Heila DeRosario, Shirley 
Elliott, Margaret Brohman, Evelyn 
McGregor and Austin Barron. 

I came here early, before the 
guests came, because I was the 
hostess. Rosemary Burnadz and 
Diane Moon were serving. The table 
was decorated with a valentine- 
shaped decoration with live leaves 
on it. The guests sat down and said 
our grace. Then we served them a 
delicious dinner. : 

They had tomato juite, potatoes, 
turnips, cabbage, spagetti with meat 
balls, jellied salad, chocolate pie, 
cookies, tea, and cake. The devil's 
food cake was made by me the day 
before. The icing was made by 
Shirley Girdler. I lighted the candles 
on the cake and passed it to the 
guests who blew out each one. Then 
I cut the cake. 

At the last, they shook hands 
with Miss Daly and me and said 
“Good-bye”. We certainly enjoyed 
it very much. 

—Peggy De La Franier, G.C. 
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Superintendent Is 
Education Week Speaker 
The Northern Ontario community 

of Kirkland Lake learned a good 
deal about the programme and facil- 
ities of the Ontario School for the 
Deaf during Educauon Week this 
year when J. G. Demeza. former 
Superintendent of Public Schools 
for the Township of Teck. which 
includes Kirkland Lake was invited 
to return his former area of work as 
the special speaker for stveral Edu- 
cation Week gatherings. Mr. De- 
meza used this opportunity to ex- 
plain the details of education and 
life at the Ontario School for the 
Deal, 

During his two days in Kirkland 
Lake Mr. Demeza spoke on five oc- 
casions, beginning with an address 
at the regular lunchcon meeting of 
the Kiwanis Club, Monday, March 
7th, at noon, and a similar ad- 
dress to the Rotary Club on Tuesday. 
Using the Education Week Theme. 
Business, 


Your Business”, 
comprehensve cy of facilities 
provided by the taxpayers of Ontario 
for the education of the deaf chil- 
dren of the Province. He explained 
the educational handicap imposed 
by deafness, the methods used in 
overcoming the handicap, and the 
ucademic and vocational attain- 
ments of the school's graduates. He 
pointed out that with adequate 
raining deafness need not be a vo- 
cational handicap and illustrated 
this fact with exdmpls of the pre- 
sent employment of the graduates 
of the school. As a group, the stu- 
dents take their places as self-sup- 
porting citizens in their home com- 
munities. In industry and as car 
drivers. their safety record is better 
than the national average, he stated. 

Mr. Demeza addressed a meeting 
of all of the teachers 6f the elemen- 


tary schools of Teck Township on} 


Monday afternoon on the subject, 
“The Hard-of-Hearing Child in 
Your Classroom", 

On Monday evening he spoke to 
a combined meeting of the Home 
and Schoo! Associations of the area. 
This address dealt with the Ontario 
School for the Deaf and was illus- 
trated with a series of 60 coloured 
Slides showing classroom scenes and 
various school activities, including 
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Ontario. School for the Deaf 
Displays Fine Art Exhibit 


field day, Hallowe'en parties, the 
Christmas Pageant, winter sports, 
and many other features of school 
life. x 

‘The tlimax of the series of ad- 
dresses was that given to the banquet 
sponsored by the Teachers Council 
for all elementary and secondary 
school teachers and school board 
members. Mr. Demeza divided his 
remarks into two parts. He first out- 
lined certain aspects of educational 
practice in British and European 
schools. He concluded with an out- 
line of the special features of the 
education of deaf children at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. 

Mr. Demeza was introduced by 
Mr, J. M. Evans, Administrator of 
Public Schools and, was thanked by 
Miss Eloise Chalut, President of 
the Teachers’ Council. 

Mrs. Demeza accompained Mr. 
Demeza and while in Kirkland Lake 
they were guests in the home of the 
Reeve of Teck Township and Prin- 
cipal of Central School, Mr. H. L. 
Cooper and Mrs. Cooper. 


New Equipment and 
Furniture 

‘As part of a continuing policy to 
improve the educational facilities 
of the school and add to the fur- 
nishings in the residences each 
year, several pieces of new equip- 
ment and furniture have been pur- 
chased during recent months. 

For the typing classes a Monroe 
Educator calculating machine, a 
new Gestetner mimeographing ma- 
chine, an Underwood electric type- 
writer, four new desks made in the 
woodworking shop, and office chairs 
to match them have been added. 

New group hearing aids of the 
latest design have arrived to equip 
four of our classrooms which have 
been without them until now. 
A platen press to replace the present 
old model, has been delivered to 
the print shop. 

A compact model movie projector 
has been purchased primarily for 
classroom use, as well as a portable 
screen to be used with it. A du- 
plicating machine for preparing 
teaching materials has been bought 
for the Junior School. 

A quantity of new lounge chairs 
for the sitting rooms in the girls’ 
residence have added to the comfort 
of the girls there. New draperies 
have been bought for these rooms 
|and are now being made by the 
sirls in the sewing room as a 
training project. Six large silk 
{screen prints are being framed in 
the woodworking shop for these 
| rooms also. 
| Six new tables for games and read- 
ing for the sitting room, and ad- 
| ditional dormitory chairs, have been 
| Provided for the boys" residence. 

The lady teachers’ sitting room 
has been made more attractive and 
| comfortable with new plastic cover- 
|ed furniture and colorful drapes. A 
|mew settee for the sitting room of 


the maids’ residence will provide 
more comfort there. 
—_+—_— 


Pupils Demonstrate 


Mr. S. A. Gordon and the pupils 
of the 2A Senior Class journeyed to 
Tweed in the school bus on Wednes- 
day, March 9, to present a pro- 
gramme showing the work of our 
school to about 100 members of the 
Tweed Consolidated Home and 
| School Association at their Edu- 
cation Week meeting. 

In introducing Mr. Gordon, Mr. 


Vibratingly colorful, clear, crisp 
and sparkling is the art exhibit 
displayed for the next two weeks 
by the Ontario School for the Deaf 
in the McCarthy Theatre. 

It is comprised of finger paintings 
in shades of green, crimson, yellow, 
mauve, and tn combinations of these 
colors, a rainbow of lovely hues used 
in whorls and scrolls, many of 
which were suggestive of underwater 
scenes. 

In picture making, the students 
of the O.S.D. show their imagina- 
tion, and keen sense of observation 
by their portrayal of scenery of win- 
ter landscapes with evergreens. These 
included Peter Rabbit viewing the 
wide expanse of winter; another de- 
picted a lonely, little child amid 
snow-covered hillls with sleigh; and 
a log cabin deep in the heart of 
the autumn woods. 

‘There were fine drawings of birds 
and animals; the white headed eagle 
was shown in descent with grasp- 
ing talons after the unseen prey; a 
stump with active life comprised of 
little red squirrels, scampering a- 
round its base, while one sat in 
state on its top. 


Fine Posters. 

Posters held a prominent place, 
and depicted the careful teaching 
in regards to fire hazards the stu- 
dents are receiving. These portrayed 
eye-catching designs on “Fire Costs 
Lives", showing a blazing home, and 
first ald being given one on a 
stretcher; “Check Fires in the Home” 
where firemen were playing hose on 
@ burning home; “Fires Are Hard to 
Stop", showed a close-up of firemen 
with fire extinguisher, a most care- 
ful and detailed drawing; “Fires, 


G. H. Nelson, Inspector of Public 
Schools, pointed out that the theme 
of Education Week this year was 
“Education is Everbody’s Business” 
and that every persun capable of re- 
ceiving an education in Ontario is 
being given the opportunity. He 
cited the work of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf as an example. 

Mr. Gordon outlined the organi- 
zation of classes and subjects taught 
at the OSD. He explained the 
methods of teaching language and 
speech to deaf children and illustrat- 
ed these with the help of the students 
of 2A. Rhythm band numbers and 
choral readings were also presented. 

On Friday evening, March 18, in 
Holloway Street Church, Mr. Deme- 
za addressed a combined meeting of 
the Energetic Club. the Harmony 
Club of Marsh Hill, and the Married 
Couples Club of the Holloway United 
Church. 7 

His remarks were illustrated by a 
demonstration of classroom work 
presented by Mr. S. A. Gordon and 
ten members of the 2A Scnior Class. 
As a conclusion to the demonstration 
the students rendercd chorally “O 
Canada” and “Early Easter Morn- 
ing”, and then played as a rhythm 
band number the overture to the 
Indian play, Nushka Onaway. 

Pupils who participated were: 
Harold Bradley, Marlene Caldwell, 
Doune Clary. Lyla Garnett, Lillian 
Kluba, David Legue, Nancy Moon, 
Donna Roult, Diane Warlow. and 
Betty Williams. 

Mr. Gordon also favoured the au- 
dience with a piano selection enti- 
tled, A Waltz, one of his own com- 
positions. 


Fires, Careless People”, depicted a 
fire reel rushing to a fire, driven by 
a Boston bull dog, while another 
bull dog both in firemen’s apparel 
were intent on the purpose in hand; 
“Fires Cost Lives” showed a blazing 
farm home with some furniture on 
the lawn, and a group of firemen 
rushing forward with a line of hose; 
and “Protect Your Home from Fire” 
concluded an interesting display. 
This showed what the ravages of 
fire could do in gutting the interior 
of a brick cottage, leaving but the 
skeleton standing, blackened and 
charred, 
Paste Patterns. 

There were a number of paste 
patterns showing cut-out paper 
birds, fishes, and children, and flow- 
ers. One of the birds was bringing 
the morning meal, a worm to hun- 
sry little mouths, 

Various designs in oils were on 
view; these are made by certain olls 
placed on water and the article to 
be painted dipped into this mixture. 
The oils form irregular designs and 
mingle in most pleasing patterns. 
It requires great precison and tim- 
ing in achieving a worthwhile effect. 

The India Ink drawings were 
clear cut, definite and most intri- 
cate in detail. One portrayed the 
wise old owl; another a knight on 
his charger, and others in moden- 
istic and fanciful design. 

Fanciful Drawings. 

The fanciful drawings .which 
lined the ramp were brish in color, 
and detail, featherlike in appearance 
and flowing with life. All were de- 
lightfully done. Here, too, were 
more birds, showing a love of na- 
ture; the robin with its red breast; 
the lovely blue bird with his tawny- 
red breast, and blue wings; the sleek 
cat bird with his grey coat; the car- 
dinal in all his flaming glory; the 
tawny owl, the great horned owl, 
and last, but not lease, Sammy Jay. 
of Thornton Burgess fame. 

In the alcove a showcase of leath- 
"ercraft drew the attention. Here 
‘vere coin purses in red leather and 
darker shades; key purses, comb 
casts, leather belts showing a suc- 
cession of tiny rabbits; billfolds all 
nicely laced and on the adjoining 
mantel-piece, note books in rainbow 
colors, showing to what advantage 
oll painting could be used. These 
had covers greens and pinks: 
blues and y@Jows; greens and 
orange, and mi combinations of 
color most pleasing to the eye. 

In all, a fine exhibition of school 
art, splendidly executed, and nicely 
arranged. The teachers are to be 
complimented on this exceptionally 
nice display. 

—The Ontario Intelligencer. 
———— 


Placement Officers at 0.S.D. 


Mr. E. B. Lally, Managing Director. 
and Mr. L. Parker, Assistant Man- 
ager of the National Society of the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing, spent 
Monday, March 21st, consulting with 
the Superintendent and Mr. A. J- 
Clare, Guidance Teacher, and inter- 
viewing, regarding summer employ- 
ment, our senior students over 16 
whose parents had requested this. 

‘The officers of the Society will re 
turn to the school again on May 
16th to interview the students wh? 


will be graduating this June. 


Senior School 


The following stories are sum- 
maries written by 2 Vocational 2 
pupils from a series of stories read 
about Indian life, 

The text book used was Reading 
Shelf No. 4 My Book of Indians. 
Indian Tribes 
Every Thursday, my class 2Voc 
read stories from a book called 
“My Book of Indians”. I would like 
to tell you the. story about the 

Indian tribes. 

The Indians were very brave and 
fearless. There were many different 
tribes. The Indian tribes of the 
forest and streams travelled from 
place to place. They lived in tepees. 

Another tribe was called the Hop! 
Indians. They made their homes 
in the cliffs. 

The Pueblo Indians, who lived 
farther south, built their homes of 
adobe bricks. The bricks were made 
of mud and straw, baked in the 
sun. 

The Indians in the north or the 
Eskimo Indians made their homes 
of ice or snow. The Indians who 
lived on the southern prairies made 
their homes of grass. 

The tribes all looked much alike. 
Their skin was reddish brown. Their 
hair was long and black. Their eyes 
were small and dark. Their teeth 
were very good because they ate 
coarse food. All the Indians paint- 
ed thelr faces and bodies with 
bright colours. 

—Marilyn Bishop, 2Voc. Sr. 


Indian Homes 

1 want to tell you about the 
Indian homes. 

The Indians of the forests and 
streams wondered from place to 
place. These Indians made houses 
that were easily moved. They were 
called tepees. The tepee was quickly 
made by setting about ten young 
tree trunks or poles in a circle on 
the ground. Then the tops were 
tied together. They covered the poles 
with skins of animals. The Indians 
drew or painted pictures of wars 
and hunting trips on the skins. 
Every tepee had a smoke hole above 
the door. In summer the Indians 
often covered the poles with rush 
mats of skins of lghter weight. 

The Indians farther south made 
4 house called, a wickiup. A wick- 
jup is a rough frame, oval in shape, 
and covered with grass, brush, or 
Teed mats. 

The southern plains Indians did 
not move often. They liked to live 
in villages. They lived in a grass 
house called a ki. A ki looked some- 
thing like a haystack. It was made 
with a framework of poles, round 
in shape, and covered with bundles 
of grass, 

The Navaho Indians homes were 
called hogans. The hogan looked 
like a bowl turned upside down. 
Tt was made of logs and covered 
with earth, 

The Pueblo Indians’ homes were 
built of sandstone and of brick 
talled adobe. The adobe bricks 
Were made of clay and straw and 
Sometimes of ashes mixed with 
Water. The walls of their homes 
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were thick. This made their homes 
cool. Some of the houses had 
many rooms. In the early days 
the adobe houses had -no doors. 
There was a hole in the flat roof. 
The Indians climbed up a ladder 
to reach the roof. Then they 
climbed down another, ladder to 
get into the room. When enemies 
came, they pulled up the outside 
ladder. —Gerald Griffore, 2V2 -Sr. 


Indian Food 

I have been reading about the 
kinds of food the Indians ate. 
They ate berries, roots and some 
vegetables. \ 

The Indign women did most of 
the work"fhey had small gardens 
near their wigwams. They grew 
beans, squash, pumpkins and melons. 

The Indians grew corn and they 
called it maize. The Indian women 
made corn meal by grinding and 
pounding the corn between two 
stones. They made corn meal ‘cakes 
by mixing the corn meal with the 
water and baking the cakes in the 
ashes. The Indians also dried 
corn over the fire. 

The Indians who lived near 
lakes and swamps gathered the 
wild rice for food. The women 
gathered the wild rice in canoes. 
They pulled the heads of the 
stalks over the canoe and beat 
out the grain into the bottom of 
the canoe. 

The Indian women prepared only 
one meal a day. They cooked 
beans, and other food by dropping 
red hot stones into kettles of 
water. They kept on doing this 
until the food was cooked. 

—Mary Gwalter, 2Voc. Sr. 


Maple Sugar 
The Indians tapped the maple 
trees in the early Spring. They tap- 
ped the trees to get the sweet sap. 
They let the sap run into birch bark 
buckets. The buckets were then 


emptied into the kettles which were 
placed over the fire. The fires were 


kept burning under the kettles day| 


and night. 

The squaws and children stirred 
the boiling sap to keep it from burn- 
ing. Maple sap will burn very quick- 
ly if it is not stirred. The squaws 
knew how to test the syrup. They 
put a few drops of syrup on some 
snow. If the syrup hardened at once 
it was right for candy. They boiled 
the syrup longer to make sugar 
loaves. 

The sugar loayes were placed in 
birch-bark boxes. These boxes were 
wrapped in skins to keep the sugar 
dry and cool. They used the maple 
sugar to sweeten their food. 

‘The Indian girls and boys liked to 
eat maple sugar the same as we 
Canadian girls and boys do. 

—Beth Gonneau, 
Hunting For Food 

The Indian men hunted for food 
to eat. The little Indian boys learn- 
ed to hunt as soon as they were old 
enough. The Indians liked to hunt 
with bows and arrows and with 
traps. Some Indians were so quick 
that they could catch animals with 
their hands. They often hunted 
with dogs too. 

They found many many kinds of 
animals to kill such as the deer, 
wolf, bear, squirrel and the raccoon. 


2v2 Sr. 


They hunted in the woods. They | | 


killed the animals for food to eat 


and for their skins to make clothing. | | 
The Indians who lived on the 


them twice a year, once in summer 
and once in winter. 

The buffalo hunt was a big event 
for the Indians of the plains. The 
Squaws and children went on the 
hunt too. The night before the hunt 
the Indians sang and danced and 
prayed to the great spirits. They 
believed this would bring good luck 
on the following day. Sometimes 
they marched for days before seeing 
a herd of buffalo. 

When they saw a herd of buffalo, 
the Indians hid in the tall grass. 
Then the leader gave a signal and 
the hunters shot their arrows at the 
buffalo. It took a very strong bow 
to shoot an arrow that would kill a 
buffalo. 

After the hunt was over, a big 
feast was held to celebrate. The 
next day the squaws would cut up 
the meat and hang it in front of the 
fire to dry. They dried the meat to 
keep it for winter. 

The Indians fished much the same 
as we do. They used nets, hooks 
and lines. The Indians liked to spear 

ih too. 

—Cecil Martin, 2V2 Sr. 


Preparing Food 

The squaws and little girls work- 
ed hard to prepare the food. They 
cooked most of their food over a 
camp fire. 

They also had ovens made of clay. 
A fire was built inside the oven. 
When the oven was heated, the 
ashes were raked out and the loaves 
of bread were placed inside. A big 
stone was put in front of the oven 
for a door. 

Corn and pumpkins, sheep and 
cattle meat were dried and stored 
for food in‘the winter. These were 
stored in bags made from animal 
skins. 

A pit about six feet deep was dug 
to store rice and vegetables in, for 
the winter. The rice and vegetables 
were put in the pit. They were 
covered with earth to keep them 
from freezing. 

The Indians, who lived in for- 
ests made boxes, baskets and large 
kettles from the birch bark. They 
made them water-tight by putting 
pitch and gum from the-evergreens 
over every seam and crack in the 
birch bark. These were used for car- 
rying and storing food. 

The women and children made 
jugs and bowls of clay. They also 
made spoons from shells and bones. 
Sometimes they used the turtle 
shells for bowls. —Billy Bates, 2V. 


Indian Clothing 


The Indians were very clever at 
making ,clothing. They made cloth- 
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Association Meeting 
Following a delicious tea served by 
the social committee, the March 
Association meeting was held in the 
Assembly room on Tuesday, March 
a. ‘ 


Mr. Boyd called the meeting to 
order and the minutes of the two 
previous meetings were read and 
adopted: The president also thanked 
the variot committees for the 
splendid Rice they had done in 
helping to make our Annual Party 
& success, 

The treasurer's report was read by 
Mr. R. Taylor. : 

After the business part of the 
meeting was finished Mr. Gordon 
introduced our guest ‘speaker for 
the afternoon. 

Mr. Leslie F. Reid, principal of the 
Quinte Secondary School. spoke to 
us about the United Nations under 
the following headings: 

1, What is the United Nations? 

2. What is the record up to 

date? 

3. What is the future of the 

U.N? 

Mr. Clare thanked Mr. Reid. 

After the singing of God Save 
the Queen the meeting was ad- 
Journed. —zZ. A. Moher, Sec. 
- 
ing from skins. The deer skins were 
best for clothing. The white elk and 
moose skins were soft but were too 
thick. 

The Indians prepared the skins 
by tanning or dressing them. The 
Indian women dirst stretched tHe 
hide flat on the ground or over a 
log. Then the pieces of flesh, fat, 
and blood were scraped off with a 
stone scraper until the skin was as 
clean as it could be. Then they took 
the hair off the skins. After a few 
days the Indian washed the skin 
with a mixture of warm water and 
corn meal. To keep the skins from 
getting hard, they rubbed fat on 
them. Then the skins and hides 
were placed on a pole over the fire 
so that the smoke ftom the oak bark 
went all over them. The smoke 
kept the hides soft, if they were left 
out in the rain. Tanning skins was 
very hard work. 

The Indians women wore skirts 
and short leggings, the men had 
long leggings like trousers. Both 
men and women wore fringed jack- 
ets. The babies wore long skirts of 
soft yellow deerskin. 

I think the Indian women were 
very clever to make all the different 
kinds of clothes, because all of the 


clothes had to be cut and sewed by 
hand. —Marlene Coulson, 2V. 


| Mie In Wonderland 


A PHANTASY IN THREE ACTS 
w 


O.S.D. AUDITORIUM 


April 22, 23 and 25 
at 8:15 p.m. 


w 


Presented by the pupils of the Senior School 


Assisted by the 


Ladies’ Choir of 


Bridge Street United Church 


plains hunted buffalo. They hunted 


Senior Sewing 
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Miss N. KETCHESON 
Every Monday, Tuesday and Fri- 
day from 1 to 2:30 o'clock, we take 
lessons in sewing. Our Sewing tea- 
cher is Miss Ketcheson. She helps 
us to correct the things we are go- 
ing to baste. Some of them are 
difficult so we ask each other but 
it is better to ask Miss Ketcheson 

first. 

In September after returning to 
school, we were making sheets and 
pillowcases for the residences. Cur- 
tains of pretty designs were also 
stitched with one or two inch hems. 
Then we sewed the hooks on the 
top of the curtains for hanging up. 

Later, there were new yellow uni- 
forms for the Senior girls. We pin- 
ned the pattern on, cut them out 
and basted the parts together. We 
hurried because there were only a 
few days left before the Volleyball 
Jamboree. We stitched the collars 
and finished the armholes. At last, 
Miss Ketcheson pinned them and 
we sewed them carefully. Oh! how 
wonderful and nice the girls looked 
for the Volleyball! 

At first, we basted the doll blank- 
ets. Later Mrs. Jackman taught 
us to use the sewing machines. 
Some girls were not careful with 
the needle because it could go 
through the fingers. We learned 
to spin more thread around the 
the bobbin and we straightened 
the stitch along the hems. We 
made blouses for ourselves. We 
wrote in books about different kinds 
of seams, smocking and button- 
holes. We knitted pullovers and mine 
was pink. In our spare time before 
Christmas, I knitted a blue sweater, 
bonnet and leggings for my baby 
brother. He looked cute in them. I 
follow these savings, Knit 1, Purl 2 
and Knit 2 together, so these styles 
look pretty. 

We enjoy sewing and knitting 
nd maybe in the future, we could 
make clothes for small children 

, and friends. —Donna Roult, 2A., Sr. 


Senior Sewing Room 

My classmates learn how to sew 
three times a week. We are mak- 
ing dresses, skirts and other things. 
Miss Ketcheson showed me how to 
make the dress. If the girls would 
like to make a dress or skirt, Miss 
Ketcheson will send an order to 
our parents to buy material for 
us. I put the material on the 
table and plan the pattern on the 
material. I cut the material. I am 
sewing a pink dress but I am not 
finished. 

We will have a fashion show 
in June. I like it very much. 

I must remembeF how to make 
things when I grow up. I am 
enjoying making things. We are 
making smocks for Mrs. Lewis. 
We must be careful when we are 
sewing clothes. I will make more 
clothes next year. 

—Diane Warlow, 2A., Sr. 


Our Work in the Sewing Room 

My classmate and I have been 
learning about senior sewing for 
two years. Miss Ketcheson is our 
teacher. She teaches us many 
things about sewing; such as, how 
to make dresses, blouses, sheets, 
and many other things. We are 


we will get the material from home 
and make what we want. 

We have six sewing machines 
and two of them are electric. We 
learned “how-to use them when we 
were new in the senior sewing 
room last year. 

We go to the sewing room every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday in 
the afternoon. We are making 
smocks for the Beauty Culture. 
They are pink with sand collars and 
sand with pink collars. Some of 
them are finished. They are nice. 

I am making a summer dress 
for a little girl about three or 
four years of age. 

We are making new uniforms 
for the Juniors who play sports 
for C.O.SS.A. They are navy blue 
and will have gold numbers on 
the back. We enjoy sewing. 

—tLyla Garnett, 2A. Sr. 
Senior Sewing 

Every year we sew since we were 
1A Intermediate. We sew three 
days every week. 

If we wish to sew clothes for 
ourselves, we must ask Miss 
Ketcheson to write an order for 
material to our parents. 

We started to learn to sew many 
different kinds of seams at first. 
Then we sewed aprons, doll clothes, 
dish cloths and pot holers. About 
two years later we knit a sweater 
for ourselves. We knit for a long 
time. I knit a light mauve sweater 
with long sleeves. 

Last fall the girls who were 
volleyball players made yellow uni- 
forms for Central Ontario Second- 
ary Schools Association. I made 
@ uniform. We sewed felt numbers 
on the back of the uniforms. Now 
we are making smocks for the 
Beauty Culture. 

Every June on Visiting Day we 
show our clothes which we make 
to the people in the fashion show. 
After the Fashion show we hang 
our clothes in the gym to show 
the people. 

1 am very fond of sewing. I like 
it better than knitting. I hope 
I will be a very good sewer for my 
future life. 

—Marlene Caldwell, 2A, Sr. 


Intermediate Sewing 
Mrs. E. JacKMAN 

I am making my pyjamas now. 
The flannelette is red, green and 
yellow. It is like Christmas candy 
canes. I baste first with a needle 
and thread and then I sew on the 
sewing machine. Soon, I will be all 
done and I shall make something 
else. 

I have finished knitting my mitts. 
I like to learn how to sew and knit. 
When I am a big girl I shall make 
a dress. —VJean Shaw, 2A2 Int. 


Tam knitting a pair of mitts in 
Mrs. Jackman's room. Some girls 
are making pyjamas. I have finish- 
ed sewing my knitting beg. lunch- 
eon cloth and an apron for my sis- 
ter. Now, Iam going to make a 
clothes pin apron. 

—June Rundle, 2A2 Int. 


Last September I told Mrs. Jack- 
man that I would like to make a 
blouse. I used a pattern and cut the 
blouse out of the material. It is 
green. 

I also helped make sheets for the 
residences. I got a parcel from my 
mother. She sent me lovely mate- 


glad to learn these. 

There are many fashion books 
(of clothes) here. If we want to 
make something we must ask Miss 
Ketcheson first. She will order the 
material from our home. Then 


rial for my pyjamas. I am making 
them now. 

I am knitting a pair of socks out 
of pink wool. Mrs. Jackman teaches 
us to make many things. The girls 
said to her, “Thank you very much”, 
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Winter Sports Day -- 1955 


Let's go to the races. Yes, it was 
Winter Sports Day February 4th, 
1955, at the OSD. The sun was 
shining brightly and the ice was in 
perfect condition for racing. Over 
three hindred pupils and teachers 
lined the boards surrounding the 
rink to watch and to participate in 
the annual sporting event of the 
winter season. 

The first race on the programme 
was a relay which was being tried 
for ‘the first time in a number of 
years. There were four teams in 
each of the senior, intermediate 
and junior groups. The senfor race 
was won by team four, whose cap- 
tain was Billy Hemphill. Other 
members of the team were Sarah 
Brant, Kenneth Searson, Christina 
Bennett -and Donna Bell. The cap- 
tain of the winning inf ediate 
team was Marlene Caldwell. Her 
team consisted of Andre Bourget, 
Marilyn Bishop, Gerald Griffore, 
Eleanor Tacknyk and Jackie Wales. 
The junior relay was won by team 
four. The members were Eugene 
Fowler captain, Sharon Kilbreath, 


I like to sew and make things. 
—Evelyn Caldwell, 4A Int. 
Mrs. Jackman ts our sewing teach- 
er and she helps us make blouses 
and pyjamas. I like to learn how 
to sew. I made an apron and am 
learning to knit. We are making 
mats and curtains for a big doll 
house. I am doing some embroidery 
work. —Holly Ament. 4A Int. 


I knitted a pair of mitts, Bea- 
trice Cater, Pat VanAlstyne, Mary 
White, Avril O’Hagen and Lucy 
Kasm are knitting their sweaters 
by themselves. Some of the girls got 
flannelette from home to make py- 
Jamas. When we get tired sewing, 
we change and do some knitting. 
Mrs. Jackman helps the girls who 
do not know how to sew or knit. 

Next June many people will come 
to school to see our work. The Sen- 
for girls make suits, dresses, blouses 
and skirts. I hope the girls’ dresses 
are pretty. —Diane Lew, 3V2 Int. 

Our sewing teacher teaches us how 
to sew and knit. We learn how to 
stitch on the sewing machine. Some 
of the girls made blouses and I made 
a small girl's sunsuit. Now we are 
making pyjamas, sweaters and mitts. 
We made a rag mat, doll's clothes, 
aprons, tablecloths, oven mitts and 
many other things. We learn how to 
make out-line stitch, blanket stitch, 
chain stitch and cross stitch. We use 
needles, thread, bias tape, rick-rack 
braid a tape measure, embroidery 
cotton and pinking scissors. Our py- 
jamas are made of flannelette. I 
enjoy sewing very much. 

—Nancy Chittley, 3A Int. 

Tam making a pair of pyjamas. I 
learned how to make buttonholes. I 
hemstitched a linen serviette and 
crocheted a pot holder. My pot hol- 
der is pink and blue. I knitted a pair 
of mitts. They are yellow and white. 
Mrs. Jackman asked me if I had any 
mitts in the residence, I said, “No” 
She told me to take them now and 
wear them. —Bernice Spence, 2A Int. 

Last September we came back to 
the sewing room. I made an apron, 
a doll's skirt, hemstitched a linen 
serviette and made a pot holder. I 
am knitting a pair of mitts now. I 
have one finished. Mrs. Jackman 
told me she liked my knitting. I like 
the sewing room. Every day we have 


some sewing. 
—Elizabeth Spark, 2A Int. 
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Jimmy Hawkins, Pat Smith ang 


Austin Barron. 

For the next races the boys anq- 
girls were divided according to their 
age. Senior boys and girls’ were 
over seventeen September ist, 1954, 
Intermediate boys and girls were 
under 17 September Ist, 1954. Ju. 
nior boys and girls were under 15 
September Ist, 1954. Juvenile boys 
and girls under 13 September 1st, 
1954. And the baby boys and girls 
were under 11 September Ist, 1954. 

Following the relays the baby 
girls with skates raced around the 
rink once. The winners were Donna 
Mosher, Beth Sparks and Lols 
Smith. All the girls received a pack- 
age of suckers, as did the baby 
boys and the juvenile girls with no 
skates. Next came the baby boys 
with no skates, ‘These boys ran 
around the rink once. The winners 
were Bruce Fisher, Donald Toms 
and Jackie Clemen. Then the baby 
boys with skates raced around the 
rink once. The winners were Billy 
Conley, Mike De La Franier and 
Geradus Martens, 

The juveniles took over ice next 
and first came the Juvenile girls 
without skates. They ran around 
the rink once and the winners were 
Elaine LaBelle, Lorna Kirker and 
Barbara Lewis. Next came the 
juvenile girls with skates. This was 
one round and won by Beth Wright, 
Ruth Massicotte and Jean Shaw. 
Last were the juvenile boys with 
skates. These boys skated two 
rounds and the winners were John 
Wright, Donald Richardson and 
Larry Armes, 

Following this camo the girls and 
boys “open” which was a race for 
any age boys and girls. First was 
the girls “open” which was two 
rounds and was won by Sheilagh 
Kerr, Marlene Caldwell and Patsy 
Bishop. Then the boys took over 
and raced three rounds of the rink. 
The winners were Billy Hemphill. 
Donald Dennie and John Fossum. 

Next came the junior boys and 
girls. The girls skated two rounds 
and the winners were Patsy Bishop. 
Donna Roult and Diane Lew. In 
the boys event of three rounds the 
winners were Norman Roggie, Eu- 
gene Fowler and Eugene La Blanc. 

The intermediates followed with 
the girls skating two rounds and 
the boys five. The winners for the 
girls were Betty Williams, Marilyn 
Bishop and Baxbara Beaumont. The 
winners for th& boys were Bryan 
Meany, Robert an and Cecil 
Martin. 

In the senior races the girls 
skated three rounds and the win- 
ners were Sheilagh Kerr, Jeannette 
Masci and Donna Bell. The boys 
skated five rounds and the winners 
were Billy Hemphill, Donald Den- 
mie and Grant Drury. 

The last race'on the programme 
was an obstacle race, in which the 
boys and girls were made to jump 
benches, go under saw horses, £0 
through @ ladder and craw! under 
a volleyball net, The winners were 
Marilyn Bishop and Donald Dennie- 
They each received a box of choco- 
lates. 

For the rest of the time the pupils 
had free skating supervised by the 
two physical education teachers. 

And so ended another sports day 
at the O.8.D. Weary but happy the 
children went to their residence to 
talk about who had won what and 
why some had not. 


‘The girls 6f the Graduating Class 
come to the Beauty Culture room 
on Monday’s- from ten to eleven- 
twenty and on Friday's eight-thirty 
to ten. 

Sometimes we shampoo and set 
each other’s hair or manicure our 
finger-nails. Once in awhile a house 
mother may get her hair shampooed 
and set. 

We now have lovely new smocks 
which the girls made. Some of 
them are deep pink trimmed with 
sand while others are a sand 
colour with pink, They are quite 
pretty. 

The room has changed quite a 
lot with lovely new cupboards, 
mirrors, hair setting table and also 
new curtains. The room looks very 
attractive, We all like to work at 
Beauty Culture very much. 

—Isabel Nugnet, G.C. 


My class and I go to the Beauty 
Culture Room for an hour and a 
half on Monday and Friday morm- 
ings. There are ten of us and we 
usually take turns doing our hair 
and giving each other manicures 
and facials, 

We have twenty-four new smocks 
made by Miss Ketcheson and her 
sewing classes. Twelve are in pink 
with belge collars and twelve in 
beige with pink collars. We have 
two black shampoo basins for 
shampooing, four cupboards, one 
for manicure equipment, one for 
cold wave and permanent wave 
equipment, the bottom shelf for 
extra shampoos. The other cup- 
board 1s for coats and smocks. 
We had a box built in this cup- 
board with a Md where we put 
the soiled towels. The upper cup- 
boards are for storage. Mr. Vaug- 
han and his boys made them in 
the carpenter shop. All the work 
the boys had done has helped to 
make the room modern and at- 
tractive. —Vivian Curtis, G.C. 


We have a very modern Beauty 
Culture Room, Last year the boys 
made us new work counters of 
black arborite top. In front of 
each one we have new mirrors and 
we have four electric hair dryers. 
We made pretty pink and cream 
smocks. We sewed them in Miss 
Ketcheson’s sewing room. 

My class go to Beauty Culture 
twice @ week, Monday and Friday 
mornings. We shampoo set each 
other's hair and give cold waves 
sometimes. We manicure our nails, 
We must remember these things 
for when we leave school it will 


help us to keep ourselves looking 


smart, as we must always be neat 
and clean, This will be a great help 
for us when we go out to work. 
T am going to be a typist in an 
office. 

I have been coming to Beauty 
Culture since ‘the Intermediate 
school. Now I have improved, I 
know how to shampoo my hair 
and curl it, I am trying to learn 
waving. I always try very hard. 

—Jeannette Masci, G.C. 

1A go to Beauty Culture every 

Wednesday from 8:30 to 10:00. In 

the Beauty Culture Shop we have 

four hair dryers and four table 

and two shampoo powls. We have 
Pretty pink and cream smocks. 

We are learning to shampoo and 
curl and to give a manicure. There 
are many things to learn in Beauty 
Culture. —Beth Moore, 1A. 
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~-I come to Beauty Culture every 
Wednesday morning from 8:30 until 


10:00, Mrs, Lewis is my instructress. | 9 


My class are learning ‘how to 
shampoo and curl. Each of us takes 
‘jturns in getting our hair done. 
Only two can get their hair set at 
one time. 

When the’ girls have finished 
shampooing and. setting the other 
girls’ halr, they can manicure their 
own nails. 

We look like’ new People when 
we have finished. 

—Mary Laffrenier, 1A Sr. 


Every Wednesday from 8:30 
o'clock until 10 o'clock we come to 
Beauty . We\have learned 
how to shampoo and curl each 
other’s hair. In our room we have 
two new manicure tables and four 
work tables and five mirrors and 
four hair dryers and two black 
shampoo bowls and one streamer 
for oil treatments. We have two 
large cupboards for creams, nail 
polish, and all the other things we 
need to use. 

—Cathertne McDonald; 1A 8r. 


Every Wednesday morning at 
8:39 to 10 o'clock 1A come to 
Beauty Culture. ‘This is our first 
year. We have many things to learn. 
We are learning how to shampoo 
and curl and how to manicure our 
nails. I like Beauty Culture very 
much. —Anita Jackson, 1A Sr. 


‘This morning my class 1A senior 
came to Beauty Culture. Anita and 
I shampooed and curled Evelyn's 
hair, We have many things to learn 
in Beauty Culture, such as how to 
take care of our hands and nails, 
this is called manicuring. We have 
to practise so we will know how to 
do all these things. 

—Barbara Beaumont, 1A Sr. 


The Graduating Class come here 
every Monday and Friday morning 
for one hour and a half hours. 

‘We have been learning how to 
shampoo and set our hair, and to 
manicure our nalls and to give a 
facial and to learn about Personal 
Hygiene. 

Our Beauty Culture room Is very 
modern. The boyé in Mr. Vaughan’s 
shop made four work tops of black 
shiny arborite and two manicure 
tables with arborite tops, also new 
cupboards. We have twenty-four 
new smocks, beige with pink col- 
lars and pink with belge colars 
which were made in the Sewing 
Toom. We have a new modern dryer, 
new curtains and- chair backs to 
match. 

‘We shampoo and set each other's 
hair then we manicure each other's 
nails. Sometimes we do our eye- 
brows. 

‘This is our last year of school, in 
June we hope to graduate. We will 
always remember the things learn- 
ed in the Beauty Culture. 

—Peggy DeLaFranier, G.C. 


We, in the gratluating class, come 
to Beauty Culture on Mondays from 
ten until eleven twenty-five o'clock 
and Pridays at eight-thirty to ten 
o'clock. 

We have new curtains in green 
and wine with flowers and chair 
backs to match, four mirrors, four 
black shiny work tables of black ar- 
borite and one new hair dryer. It ts 
lovely in our Beauty Culture room. 

‘We learn many things such as to 
shampoo and curl our hair. Some- 
times we have facials. We manicure 
each other's nails also. We all like 
to work in the Beauty Culture room. 

—Margaret Kirkness, G.C. 


0.8.D. vs Trenton—Sr. and 


On February 15, the two Trenton 
teams came to O.S.D. to play the 
crucial game of the series. This 
game was to determine whether 
the OSD. girls would go to To- 
ronto or not. 

The senior girls played the first 
game and at the end of the first 
quarter the O.3.D. girls led 11-3 
Playing an outstanding second 
quarter Diane Moon and Marlene 
Caldwell boosted the score to 19-12 
for OSD. By three quarter time 
the score was still in favour of 
O.8.D. by 28-20. Then in the fourth 
quarter the girls were so tired that 
it was all they could do to boost 
the’ score to 34. By this time however 
Trenton seemed to come alive and 
sparked by Enid Bennett, they 
tied the game 34-34 at the and of 
game time. The coaches agreed to 
play @ five minute overtime period 
to break the tie. Both teams strove 
to get those extra points and at, the 
end of the five minutes the score 
was tied again 36-36. Again the 
coaches agreed to play another 
five minute overtime to break the 
tle. Both teams put all they had in- 
to those next five minutes. The 
officials were almost afrald to call 
fouls because the two teams were so 
evenly balanced. As a result the 
score was tied again at the end of 
five minutes 38-38. For # third time 
the coaches agreed to play five min- 
utes overtime to break the tle, In 
the first minute both teams got a 
basket and then in the next four 
minutes Enid Bennett from Tren- 
ton went wild and scored seven points 
to win the game for Trenton 47-40, 
and so win the right to represent 
this district in the Senior “B” com- 
petition tn Toronto on March 12th, 

All O.8.D. girls were outstanding 
in this game and no one could be 
singled out above the others. When 
the game was finished, the girls 
although they had lost, knew they 
had played to the best of their 
ability. The high scorer for the 
game was Diane Moon with 13 
points, Sarah Brant 7 points, Doreen 
Brown 5 points, Marlene Caldwell 11 
points. 

In the second game of theday 
the juniors-took over the court and 
seemingly sparked by the seniors 
led 11-9 at the end of the first 
quarter. The guards put forth a ter- 
rific effort in the second quarter 
keeping the Trenton score down to 
nothing and at the end of the third 
quarter O.8.D. lead 13-9. However 
in the third quarter Trenton seemed 
to liven up and at the end of quarter 
time Trenton lead 17-15. The 0.5.D. 
girls just couldn't seem to get back 
into the swing again and at game 
time Trenton lead 26-18. Thus Tren- 
ton again won the. right to enter the 
juniors in the C.0.8.8.A. champlon- 
ships in Toronto, March 12. 

High scorers for O.8.D. were Lyla 
Garnett and Jean Drury with 7 
points each. Patsy Bishop had 4 
points. 

0.8.D. vs B.C. 

‘The B.C.I. girls came to O.8.D. on 
February 21 to play an exhibition 
game of basketball. The B.C. girls 
were getting practised up for their 
game with Napanee to determine 
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who would represent this district 
in the “A” competition. 

Both teams played a fast game 
with O.8.D. being more than usual- 
ly rough taking 10 of the 11 fouls 
handed out. The score at the end 
of the first quarter was 14-8 in 
favour of O.8.D. Marlene Caldwell 


| playing a terrific game for OSD. 


sparked the second quarter and at 
the end of half time the score was 
22-13 for .D. The scoring was 
even ‘steyenj in the third quarter 
with both teams scorirfg 8 points 
and so at the end of the third quar- 
ter the score was 30-21 for O.S.D. 
Lead by Diane Moon O.S8.D. again 
surged ahead in the fourth quarter 
and won the game 47-: 

High scorer for 0.8.D! was Mar- 
lene Caldwell with 19 points. Diane 
Moon 16 points, Sarah Brant 8 
Doints, Doreen Brown 2 points, Peg- 
gy DeLaFranier 2 points. 

0.3.D, vs Wellington 

Two games were played one right, 
after another against Wellington 
high school. On February 24th 
Wellington came to O.8.D. and on 
February 28th O.S.D, visited Wel- 
lington. 

In the first game at O.S.D. the 
O.8.D. seniors girls seemed sparked 
beyond anyone's imagination. The 
forwards could not seem to(miss the 
basket and our guards checked 
every ball that was thrown at our 
basket. : 

At the end of the first quarter 
O.8.D. lead by a score of 22-1 with 
Diane Moon being high point getter 
with 12 points. In the second quar-" 
ter Peggy DeLaFranier sparked the 
playing with 15 points to help bring 
the score to 47-9. In the third per- 
fod Marlene Caldwell was glued to 
the basket andgas @ result scored 
18 points and’ with a little help 
brought the score up to 77-10 at 
the end of quarter time. High’ 
scorer in the fourth quarter was 
Doreen Brown with 8 points and 
that together with six points by at 
Peggy DeLaFranier left the final 
score at 91-13 for O.S.D. 

High scorer for the game was 
Marlene Caldwell with 26 points. 
Close behind her were Peggy DeLa- 
Pranier with 21 points and Diane 
Moon with 19‘points. Doreen Brown 
had 16 points, Sarah Brant 7 points 
and Christina Bennett 4 points. 

The second game was played in 
Wellington on February 28th. 

Here again the girls seemed to 
monopolize the scoring end. At the 
end of the first quarter the score 
was 15-2 for O.S.D. At the end of 
half time the score was 25-4 for 
O8D. 

Again sparked by Marlene Cald- 
well the girls surged shead in the 


third period to come up with a score 
of 39-6 for O.8.D. The O.8.D. guards 
played a magnificent fourth quarter 
keeping Wellington scoring down to 
nothing and so the game ended 
48-6 for O.S.D. 

High scorer for O.8.D. were Peggy 
DeLaFranier and’ Marlene Caldwell 
with 14 points ‘each. Next came 
Diane Moon with 10 points and 
Doreen Brown 7 points, Sarah Brant 
3 points. 

Albert College vs 0.S.D. 

The O5S.D. girls played their sec- 
ond game with Albert College at 
Albert College on March 2nd. 

Both teams played a closely 
fought first quarter and the score 
was tied at the end 10-10. OSD. 
surged ahead in the second quarter 


(Continued on Page 8) 


For Parents and Teachers: - 


Professor Questions Theories . 


Dr. Hetmen MYKLESUST 
Professor of Audiology at Northwestern University. 


Some long-standing theories re- 
garding education of deaf children 


may be outmoded and untrue, ac- 
cording: to Dr. Helmer Myklebust, 
professor of audiology at North- 
western University. The noted edu- 
cator addressed a group of parents 
and teachers at Wisconsin State 
College, recently. 

‘Although deaf children may not 
be below average in intelligence, 
when oral accomplishments are 
ruled out the quality and method 
of their thinking is different from 
hearing children. For these reasons, 
a deaf child is different from a 
hearing child and needs different 
considerations from an educational 
standpoint, continued Dr. Mykle- 
bust. 

What is a deaf child like? They 
do not “play” with sound as hear- 
ing youngsters do but do use utili- 
tarian sounds to attract attention 
and get what they want. When a 
child is in a room with hearing peo- 
ple, he often withdraws within him- 
self. This is understandable, stated 
Myklebust, when one considers the 
constant frustration a deaf child 
experiences in trying to understand 
what is going on in the room and 
the constant unsuccessful attempts 
to make himself understood. 

Deaf children often appear awk- 
ward. This is often due to inner 
ear damage which affects the bal- 
ance mechanism of the semicircular 
canals, Children who have had 
meningitis are particulary prone to 
balance disturbances and often must 
re-learn to walk, Myklebust added. 

Hearing persons are often annoy- 
ed with the so-called typical “shuf- 
fling” gait of some deaf youngsters. 
This is not muscular involvement 
but is due to the fact that deaf 
children cannot hear the undesira- 
ble sounds produced by their shuf- 
fling. 

Handicap Affects Social Maturity 

Deafness also affects the social 
maturity of children—their ability 
to take care of themselves and get 
along in their environment. Recent 
studies indicate that deafness re- 
duces the social adequacy scale by 
approximately twenty percent less 
than the hearing child, where the 
acoustically handicapped child has 
been trained in residential schools. 
Deaf children in oral day schools 
rate ten to fifteen percent lower on 
the social maturity scale than their 
hearing counterparts. Preschool 
children score fifteen to twenty 
percent lower. Although it is hard- 
er to train a non-hearing child to 
care for himself, it certainly can 
be done, Myklebust summarized. 

On the other hand, residential 
schools have made more progress 
than day schools in preparing deaf 
children to become self-supporting. 
This is primarily vocational train- 
ing in their curricula. During the 
war deaf people made good voca- 
tional gains and these gains have 
largely remained. Deaf people are 
self-supporting, when given the job 
opportunties. 

The question of oralism versus 
sign language was naturally raised. 
Children taught in schools where 
sign language was used in conjunc- 
tion with oral training turned out 
just as well in educational achieve- 


ment as children educated by’ oral 
methods exclusively. The capabili- 
ties of the child himself should: be 
the deciding factor, _Myklebust 
pointed out. With the young deaf 
child, undue emphasis or demand 
for speech may lead the youngster to 
feel that the teacher does not like 
him. 

Deaf children should not be 
placed in classes. with hearing 
children because they usually be- 
come isolated. They should’ be 
taught in a special class with other 
deaf children, However, the deaf 
child should have some educational 
and social contact under super- 
vision with hearing children. 

How can a deaf child feel secure 
at home and school and yet be well 
disciplined? Myklebust emphasized 
that the child must understand 
what is wanted. He must under- 
stand the meaning of “yes” and 
“no”. Parents can show affection 
for and acceptance of their child 
and yet use the word “no”. 

Demonstration of the parents’ 
point in early life is important. 
Parents should be firm without 
showing anger. 

—The Oregon Outlook. 
—_++——_ 


Advice for Parents 


1. Expect as much of your deaf 
child in home duties as of your 
other children. Share both re- 
sponsibilities and pleasures. 

2. Be sure your deaf child knows 
of all family activities, etc. Never 
ignore him or leave him out. 

3. Do not spoil or be,sorry for 
your handicapped child. Do not 
blame yourself for his condition 
and try to “make it up” to him. 

4. Expect achievement — teach 
him to do things, not to waste 
time, nor to be lazy. 

5. Encourage him to read, by 
reading yourself and by sharing 
interesting things you have read. 
If he sees how much you enjoy 
reading he will be encouraged to 
read for pleasure, also. 

6. Take time with your child, 
don't brush him off. In business, 
things can walt, a growing child 
cannot. When you “have time for 
him" it may be too late. Enjoy 
him and grow with him. In sharing 
experiences, we all grow. He needs 
the security of companionship with 
his parents. 

7. Teach common courtesy at 
home, and respect for elders. 
Teach him to say thank you, please. 

8. Teach the value of money, 
and that money represents work. 
Don't hand out money too freely. 
Don’t bribe your child with money, 
or with things. 

9. Teach tidiness and a sense of 
responsibility toward the appearance 
of his home. 

10. Have frequent 
with his teachers. 

Mrs. Ray Shular.—Reprinted from 
Tennessee, Observe 

—$—+—— 
SEES GRADUATE AT WORK 


While in Kirkland Lake recently 
Mr. Demeza visited Jerome Winter- 
halt, one of the school's recent grad- 
uates, and saw him at work in the 
new Janar Plywood Factory there. 
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On Friday, January 28th, both 
the Junior and Senior .boys met 


Albert College in the first’ games 
with that school this year. “The 
junior game was made up: of eight 
minute quarters while the senior 
game consisted of ten minute quar- 
ters. 

In the junior game which was 
played first, the O.8.D. team found 
it difficult to control their shoot- 
ing for the first sixteen minutes of 
the game. The score at half-time 
was Albert-College 24 OS.D. 5. The 
second half was quite different, 
however, with the O.8.D, squad scor- 
ing 11 points while holding, the 
strong Albert down to 12 points. 
This brought the final score to 
OSD 16, Albert 36. 

High scorer of the game was 
Taugher of Albert with 20 points 
followed by Keith Dorschner of 
OSD. with 9. 

The seniors also fost their game 
to a strong Albert team by a’ score 
of 72—37. Budgell of A.C. captured 
the scoring by scoring 18 points. 
Then Skinkle of O.8.D. came a very 
close second with 17 points. 


Albert College at 0.8.D. 

The return games with Albert Col- 
lege were scheduled for Wednesday, 
February 9th, at the O.8.D gym- 
nasium. This series resulted in two 
more victories for the Albert teams 
but by much closer scores than 
the previous games. 

The OSD. junior team lost by 
only one point after out scoring 
the Albert team for three of the 
four quarters. At the final whistle 
the score was, Albert College 34, 
OBD. 33. 

‘Taugher was again high scorer 
with 19 points. Bryan Meany of 
O.8.D was second with 13. 

The senior game was also very 
close with the OS.D. team losing 
by only 6 points. At the end of the 
third quarter the score in favor of 
Albert was 44—25. However, in the 
final quarter O.8.D out scored the 
visitors 21—8 to bring the final 
score to Albert 52, OS.D 46. 

O8D. out scored the other team 
38 to 36 in field goals in this game 
but lost the match on foul shots 
with Albert scoring 16 points and 
OBD getting only 8. 

Glen Skinkle, of OSD, lead the 
scoring by a very large margin 
getting 33 points in this game. 


OSD at B.CL 


To end the basketball season the 
OSD. teams again stepped out of 
their class to play an “A” school. 
‘This, plus the fact that they were: 
playing away from home, resulted 
in two more defeats for the OBD. 
boys. The juniors lost their game 
66—S34 and in the senior match 
B.C. scored 75 points to O0.8.D.’s 
36. 


Top Scorers From 0.8.D. 
In looking back over the score 
of the six games played by 
team, it is quite obvious that 
of the OSD. players piled up 
@ rather high total of points for 
this number of games. 

In the senior team Glen Skinkle 


set the pace with 130 points which | 


gives him an average of 21.66 points 


three-way tle. Robert 


| per game. Grant Drury came second 
giwith 52 points. Billy Wilks anq 
| Harold Bradley occupied third ang 
§}fourth place by scoring 27 and 2 
wi points respectively. 


The junior scoring was almost 
ace 
counted for 54 points, only 1 point 
ahead of Keith Dorschner who had 
53. Bryan Meany was a close third 
with 46 points. 

—+—_—_. 


GIRLS’ SPORTS 
(Continued from page 7) 


and at the end of half were leading 
22-11. In both of the next two quart- 
ers our, guards checked closely and 
@s a result at the end of the third 
quarter O.8.D. led 29-13 and at 
game time led 34-15. - 

High scorer for O.8.D. was Mar- 
lene Caldwell with 17 points, Next 
was. Doreen Brown with 8 points 
Diane Moon had 6 points, Sarah 
Brant 2 points, Peggy DeLaFranier 
1 point. 

0.8.D, vs Bancroft 


A delayed game with Bancroft 
was played at O.5.D. on March 14th. 
Both junior and senior teams play- 
ed, with the juniors playing first 
game. 

Sparked by Evelyn Caldwell the 
O8.D. junior girls led at the end 
of the first quarter by a score of 
10-2. Play slowed down in the sec- 
ond quarter with both teams check- 
ing closely and the score at half 
time was 12-2 for O.8.D. A lone point 
was scored by Bancroft in the third 
quarter while O8D. brought the 
score up to 19-3. Bancroft did not 
score at all the fourth period while 
O8.D. ended the game with a total 
of 23 points, winning the game 23-3. 

High scorer and outstanding play 
er of the game was Evelyn Cald- 
well with 9 points. Marilyn Bishop 
and Lyla Garnett each had 4 points. 
Jean Drury 2 points and Diane Lew 
1 point. 

In the second game of the eve- 
ning the seniors showed their 
superiority by beating the Bancroft 
seniors 47-7, The score was 19-4 for 
O.8.D. at the end of the first quart- 
er. Bancroft scored nothing in the 
second quarter and the score came 
out 29-4 at half time. Two free shots 
brought Bancroft’s score to 6 by 
three quarter time against 0.8 D.’s 
41 points. The score again at game 
time was 47-7 for O.8.D. 

High scorer for 0.8.D was Doreen 
Brown with 13 points, followed 
closely by Diane Moon with 12 


points. Peggy DeLaFranier 10 
points, Sarah 5 points, Chris- 
tina Bennett ints, Marlene 


Caldwell 3 points. 

Although the girls did not go to 
Toronto for the championship, ! 
consider this basketball season past 
to have been very good. The seniors 
won nine games losing only to 
‘Trenton ‘and the juniors won 3 
games and lost 3, 

‘The referees for OSD. for this 
basketball season were Elgin Vader, 
last year’s boys’ P. T. instructor, 
Barbara Chapelle, last year’s girls’ 
P. T. instructor and Mary Lou 
Tobin’ a junior school teacher. 1 
wish to thank these three teachers 
for taking their time to referee our 
games. Our scorer this year has 
been Isobel Nugent and Rosemary 
Burnadz. Both girls did a splendid 
Job. 

—_——. 

Cal: Why can't I teach my dog any 
tricks? 

Pat; Because you have to know 
more than the dog. 
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A Reading Program 
For Primary Grades 


By Eona L. WoLr 


Supervising meacher of the Primary Dept. Cajifornia Schoot 
for the Deaf, Berkeley. = | 
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The First Question which I would like to consider with you 


{is what we mean when we use 


the term Reading. There have 


been many excellent definitions of reading given by the various 
educators who have worked on the problem of teaching reading 
to hearing children. Edward W. Dolch in his book “Teaching 
Primary Reading” gives the following definition as a three-fold 


process for the beginner: 
1 
2. 
3. Getting meaning as 


Recognizing most of the words. 
Guessing or sounding out ‘the others. 


@ result. 


Note that the hearing child gets the meaning as a result 
of these steps because he already understands and uses the 


English language. 


The problem of teaching him to read is 


merely that of deciphering certain symbols standing for the 
language meanings which he already knows. 
Our deaf children do not under-* 


stand and use the English lan- 
guage when they begin their school 
work in the primary grades, sq we 
must think of our problem of 

. teaching reading as one ef tiching 
the reading of # foreign language. 
Because English is not a foreign 
language to us we are apt to lose 
sight of the fact that it is to a deaf 
child, 

Obviously, a deaf child needs to 
bring some kind of knowledge of the 
English language to his first at- 
tempts at real reading, just as the 
hearing child brings understand- 
ing and use of language to his be- 
ginning reading. 

One of the first steps in teaching 
language is that of building con- 
cepts. This is a process of associat~ 
tng meaning with a printed symbol 
so definitely and in so many ways 
that, eventually, after sufficient 
Practice, the sight of the symbol 
alone will bring the meaning to 
mind. The practice of associating 
meaning with symbol is language 
concept building; the getting of 
meaning from the sight of the 
symbol alone is reading. Here- 
tofore, we have often erroneously 
called the former process—te., the 
concept building step of teaching 
language by the term, reading. 
This 1s not reading, really. The 
later process—te., the getting of 
Meaning from the sight of the 
‘ymbol alone, which is reading, has 
baffled us with little deaf children 
nd, too often, it just hasn’t taken 
Place until much later in the 
child's school Ufe—after he has 
Sained some spoken and written 
language facility. By that time 
the subject matter of the attractive 
Primary reading material was no 
longer of interest and valuable 
experiences had been missed. 

Much of the excellent and 
attractive reading material on the 
market today has been put to too 
Uttle effective use with deaf chil- 
dren. They have, indeed, been 


“exposed” to it, but, too often, it 
has not ‘taken’. Every teacher 
of Uttle deaf children has had the 
discouraging experience of placing 
an attractive reader in the hands 
of a small deaf child, having him 
look eagerly at the pictures, and 
then be quite finished with the 
book—without being faintly in- 
terested in the printed symbols or 
aware that there was anything to 
be gained from these “black 
marks” on the page. Nine times 
out of ten we, his teachers, have 
ended up doing the reading for him 
and have tried to get the meaning 
over to him in one way or another. 


Our initial approach to this 
problem has been the building of 
language concepts in a very definite 
way so that the child will be en- 
abled to undertake reading as such. 
This concept building is a pre- 
paratory step for reading just as 
Imowledge of oral language 1s 6 
Preparatory step fop, reading on 
the part of the hearing child. 


The methods used for teaching 
beginning concepts to deaf children 
have been largely those of the 
building up of 8 sight vocabulary 
through matching print to print 
under pictures or objects, and then 
matching print to the picture or 
object itself. Similarly, a vocabu- 
lary of action words (verbs) has 
been built up through the carrying 
out of simple commands. While 
this work is being done during the 
first year, we keep in mind that it 
is vocabulary concept building 
only—not reading. It does little 
or nothing to enable a child to read 
any kind of connected language. 
Certain words have very different 
meanings when placed in a sen- 
tence setting and due to the deaf 
child's lack of language knowledge, 
the meaning or thought contained 
in a sentence or paragraph 1s fre- 
quently lost to him. Vocabulary 
building does not solve the problem, 
then, important though it may be. 


How can we do this job of lang- 
Uage concept building in the best 
Possible manner? There is a basic 
Principle which should ever be kept 
in mind. We must see that the 
mental picture (meaning) behind 
certain symbols is already in the 
child's mind clearly before he is 
confronted with the symbols them- 
selves. If we can seize the moment 
when the meaning is clearly there, 
then we may tle (associate) the 
symbols to this mental picture. But, 
you ask, how can we put this men- 
tal picture there? By giving the 
child experiences—structuring a sit- 
uation so that he will have the 
experience we wish him to have— 
or by seizing the moment when he 
is having unplanned experience, and 
then clamping (associating) the Eng- 
Ush symbols with this mental pic- 
ture, 

‘This leads to @ discussion of ex- 
perience charts. Even though a child 
has just had or is having a certain 
experience, it does not follow that 
the language for that experience 
will be clear to him when it is 
Placed in front of him. At first it 
will look like so many lines of var- 
Jed contour and will be completely 
meaningless to him, but gradually 
through continued association in a 
variety of experiences involving 
much repetition, the black lines will 
Gradually take ‘on ' meaning—ie., 
the sight of an arbitrary arrange- 
ment of lines will bring up in the 
child’s mind the ideas for which 
they stand, and only when the child 
has reached this point on we say 
that he is ready to begin to read. 

(At this point the writer gave 
the group the experience of seeing 
an experlence chart through the 
eyes of a deaf child by use of a 
hieroglyphic chart that removed the 
possibility of thinking with words. 
The point was graphically ‘made 
that the English words on an ex- 
perlence chart placed before a 
deaf child are no more intelligible 
to him at first than the hiero- 
glyphics on this chart were to the 
audience.) 


Experience charts or items based 
on experience are a method of 
associating meaning with the sym- 
bols standing for that meaning. 
They’ provide one of the means 
for, the degf child to gain language 
patterns through his eye just as 
the hearing child does through 
his ear. But the child is still not 
reading. He ts building concepts 
of the English language through 
the experience chart and it is a 
language teaching step—a neces- 
sary preliminary to reading as 
such—Le., the getting of vicarious 
experience from the sight of sym- 
bols alone. ~ 

Our deaf children at one time 
or another have had a great many 
of the experiences that are com- 
mon to childhood and these ex- 
periences are the subject matter 
of much of the attractive primary 
reading material published today. 
However, they have not always 
had these experiences at a time 
when we were there to associate the 
language with the mental picture in 
the child’s mind. Therefore, no mat- 
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tet how many times a child has gone 
to the grocery store with mother 
when he was at, 


teacher must repeat these exper- 
jences wth the child in order to be 
sure that the mental picture to’ 
which she is attaching symbols is 
an accurate one, t 
After the .child has learned 
concepts for certain language based 
on experience, then, and then only, 
is he ready to reverse the process 
—that ts, to be presented with 
language symbols and to be ex- 
pected to get a mental picture 
(or vicarious -experience) from 
them. This process may be called 
Reading, since the deaf child now 
has some knowledge of language 
concepts to enable him to read. 


In the light of the foregoing 
discussion, we have carried out an 
experiment which we hoped would 
enable our children to handle public 
school reading materials more ade- 
quately. We chose for our first 
experiment the Scott Foresman Cur- 
riculum Foundation Readers because 
the story is largely conveyed by the 
pictures rather than .by the printed 
material which is only incidental 
conversation. This fact lent itself 
to our purpose as you will see na 
moment. We worked with a class 
at about the middje of its second 
year in school, the“fige of the child 
ren being about seven and a half 
years. The children had quite a 
large sight vocabulary and concepts 
of simple sentences based on their 
own simple activities, which had 
been built up during their first 
year, We used the Big»Book which 
4s a duplication of the pre-primer, 
in We Look and See. The follow- 
ing is a brief outline of the proced- 
ures used for the,fitst unit on Dick. 

Our first proviem was to con~ 
struct some reading material to 
which deaf children could react 
in such a definite and concrete 
manner that it would prove to us 
that they were really reading—te., 
getting mental pictures from the 
symbols. : 

We recalled that our children 
drew pictures, dramatized, pointed 
out things or arranged objects 
when they wanted to get over 
some idea to us. We decided, 
therefore, to prepare and train the 
children to show mental pictures 
gained through reading by drawing, 
dramatization or use of other art 
media such as the depicting of a 
situation by means of clay or card- 
board cut-outs. We started . this 
sort of thing even during the 
first year—as soon as we thought 
the children had’ developed some 
simple concepts through many and 
varied associations of symbols with 
objects and experiences. We would 
test his knowledge by having him 
depict by drawing his mental picture 
‘obtained from the symbols compos- 
ing a simple sentence, 

For example: 
A boy is running. 
A girl has some flowers. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Seorensomeanenneaooee: 

~ Preparatory 1 Jr. B 

Hern M. KEEver 

Cecil Baer has a brown and white 
puppy at home. Cecil is anxious to 
see the puppy. 

Shirley Bevens went home in a 
car. Shirley likes to sing and talk. 
Glen Deacon saw a bird and a& 
squirrel. Glen can fly like a bird. 

Wayne Hebblethwaite made an 
angel in the snow. Wayne likes to 
play in the snow. 

Danny Houston gets many in- 
teresting parcels from home. Danny 
got a picture of fish. The fish 
were seeds. 

Dean Lemon got a book of trains. 
Dean likes to color trains. 

Mary Michelson got a snap of 
some sheep. Mary is very happy 
when we look at the sheep. 

Teddy Patterson has many toys. 
Teddy has a train, trucks, cars, 
balls, and a cowboy shirt. 

Michael Perry went home. Mich- 
nel saw his mother, father and baby 
brother. 

Ronald Ridsdale got a postcard 
of a school. Ronald drew the school 
on the blackboard. 

Danny Wojcik has a new baby 
sister. Danny is very happy. He 
will push the baby carriage for his 
mother. 

—_+——_ 
Preparatory 1 Sr. A 
Miss M. L. Tosin 


Bruce Waston and Anne Mc 
Kercher had birthdays. They were 
seven. We had a party. Bruce's mo- 
ther came to the party. 

Bobby Lansing likes to ride in his 
came to school. Elizabeth came too. 
She climbed in the jungle jim. 


Bobby Lansing likes to ride in his 
wagon. He has a pook about a 
dog and a cat. 

Karen’ Rogers went home. She 
lives in Trenton. She played with 
Donna, Janet and Warren. 

Given Milligan and Nancy Park- 
ins like to run. They can run fast 
They can hop and skip, too. 

Linda Cleveland got a letter from 
her mother. She got a picture of 
Bonnie and Helen. Linda will go 
home soon. 

Peter Vekeman likes to ride on 
his tricycle He likes to play with 
the boys. 

Miss Tobin drew a rabbit on the 
blackboard. It has a yellow coat 
and purple pants. The boys and 
girls like the rabbit. 

ae ae 
Preparatory 11 A 
Miss ANGLIN 


I had a bath. I got a box from 
mother. Mrs. Belfoi has a new car. 
It is green and cream. 


—Teddy Stewart 

I put on my cowboy suit. Joe 
and I put on masks. I gave Joe a 
mask. Miss Reid hugged me. I 
found a rubber. —Bruce Daniel. 
Joe and I played tag. Miss Anglin 
got a big card. We watched tele- 
vision. I have a pink comb. Nor- 


man gave me the comb. 
—Carl Masters. 
July, Carole, June and I roller- 
skated. Barbara pulled us. Judy 
fell. Ivan gave me a coloring book. 
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We went to rhythm. We played 
ball. —Nita Villa 

We watched television. We saw 
a funny man. "We -laughed. Miss 
Anglin went to night school. I 
got a letter. —Diane Wilson. 

Margaret, Diane and I played 
house. Margaret was Mother. Diane 
was Daddy. I was Saby. Diane 
and I laughed. —Marilyn Fisher. 


Freddie, Carl und I played with 
a gun. Leslie and David played 
with two kites. I have a new black- 
board. I ate pink ice-cream. 

—Ivan Beer. 

Leslie, Ronnie and I played with 
a big ball downstairs. I ate an 
apple. I had a shower. I broke 
my yo-yo. —Michael Mooney. 

We played store. I bought two 
cookies and some gum. Mr. Demeza 
took pictures of Donna, Marilyn 
and me. We prayed. I have two 
new teeth. —Shirley Bruce. 

Ronnie and I played ball. Joe, 
Douglas and I played in bed. Miss 
Reid and I played with a big ball. 
Freddie and I looked at books. 

—Terry Bindernagel. 


—_+—— 
Miss A. RusH 
Grade 1A 


One day Miss Chapelle’s class 
went to the auditorium. Later 
they went back to school. My class 
went there, also. Mr. Gordon 
marked the reports. I got an A 
for rhythm. In the afternoon we 
wrote our letters to our parents. 
Then we went up stairs to get 
weighed. I weighed 102%. I lost 
a little. I asked Miss Rush if I 
might go back to school and finish 
writing my letters. Then I went 
downstairs. Afterwards Miss Harper 
came into our room. She asked 
me where Miss Rush was. I told 
her that Miss Rush took the girls 
and boys upstairs to get weighed. 
She told me that she would talk 
to Miss Rush. —Gwenda Andison. 


On Saturday March 26 Linda 
and I worked in the residence. We 
shovelled the snow outside. After 
breakfast I put on my jeans and 
running shoes. Linda shovelled 
the snow again. I swept the stairs. 
Mrs. Moore told the girls and me 
to wear our boots. Some of the 
girls and I went to the gym and 
we played other games. I return- 
ed to the residence. After dinner 
Ruth A. asked Mrs. Moore if the 
girls might play outside. She 
said, “No”. The big girls and boys 
went to the show. 

—Carol Ann Palmer. 


One Saturday afternoon I play- 
ed outside. Tommy and I jumped 
down in the snow. I saw Adrian's 
kite far up in the sky. “Tommy 
W. and I ran and fought. We had 
lots of fun. George gave me a 
Tope. I saw Peter breaking sticks. 
I made a kite. Romeo gave me 
many nails. I took a shower. 
After supper I saw a movie named 
“Caribbean”. I liked it. I prayed 
and went to bed. —Robert Gow. 


On Saturday morning March 26 
I changed my sheet and pillow- 
case. Miss Twigg told us to shine 
our shoes. I played in the resi- 
dence. I looked at a book. I saw 
five cents. I played cards. After 
dinner I didn't play outside be- 
cause I coughed. I borrowed Jim's 


cards. I_watched television. It was 
about Disneyland. After supper we 
we saw a movie in the auditorium. 
The name of it was “Caribbean”. 
I enjoyed it. I went to bed. 
—Wayne Brady. 


My’ News 
On Saturday morning, March 
26th, Ann and I swept the floor. 
After breakfast June R. and I 
played with Donna's jacks. Mrs. 
Moore told me to go to the gym. 
We played a game We returned 
to the residence. Mary Ann and 
I played with Donna’s jacks again. 
After dinner the big girls and boys 
went downtown. Ruth asked Mrs. 
Moore if she might go outside 
and she sald, “No”. I watched 
Elaine, Beth and Ruth M. play- 
ing jacks. I curled my hair. Beth 
gave Donna, Mary Ann and me 
some candy, We said, “Thank you". } 
Mary Ann ana I played with Don- 
na's jacks again. After supper we 
saw a movie about Caribbean. I 
liked it very much. I was very 
tired and I went to bed 
—Lorna Kirker. 
My News 

One afternoon we said. “Good- 
bye", to Miss Rush. I returned to 
the residence. Four girls and I 
Played jacks and ball. I ate po- 
tato chips and an apple. Mary 
H. and I were pals. I watched 
Mary H. signing about home. I 
went to the gym. We played soc~ 
cer. Margaret's team won. I was 
disappointed. We played drop the 
handkerchief, Elizabeth S, Mary 
H. and I ran to the residence be- 
cause Nancy L. found us. I laugh- 
ed. After supper ElizabethS, Mary 
Ann J. Barbara L, Annabelle C. 
and I played jacks and ball, again. 
Nancy V.L., Carol Ann P., Mary 
H., Marie A. and I played family. 

We had fun. I went to bed. 
—Ann Todd. 
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Our Party at the Baptist Church 

On Saturday, February 26, Vic- 
toria Avenue Baptist Church people 
had a party for the Baptist children 
who go to church from the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. We went to 
see & movie in the assembly room 
for @ little while. hen some cars 
came there to take us to the church. 

When we got there we saw Mr. 
and Mrs. Demeza and Miss Nurse 


there too. There were many peop) 
there. We talked for awhile wit 
our friends. Then after awhile , 
man put two rows of chairs together, 
He told us to line up beside the 
chairs. As we went around, a woman . 
played some music. When the music 
stopped we had to try to get a chair, 
The person who did not get a chair 
was out. Then they took one chair 
away. There was no prize for that 
game. Then we played another 
game. We had to put on a hat, 9 
pair of oven mitts, put up an 
umbrella then put them in a bag. It 
was lots of fun. We played many 
games. Then Rev. Mr. Daniel 
thought of a game. He sald that he 
had some hats on the floor. Then he 
counted how many girls and boys 
were in a line. He told us! what num- 
ber we were. When he called the 
number we had to get the hat that 
was on the floor. If a person hit you 
then you put the hat on the floor, 
‘We laughed and had great fun. 

Then we had lunch. We had 
cookies, sandwiches, cocoa, tea, {ce 
cream, and a man gave each of us 
Easter eggs. We had a nice lunch. 
After lunch Mr. Demeza had some 
of the O.8.D. boys and girls stand 
up and thank the people. Vivian 
Curtis said a few words. She thank- 
ed them for the party and said that 
it was her last year at school. Then 
they brought us back to school. It 
was after ten o'clock when we got to 
bed. We enjoyed ourselves very 
much. 

7 — Nancy Chittley, 3A Int. 


Holidays on the Farm 

Last summer dad milked the cows. 
He asked me to feed the cows some 
hay. When I fed the chickens some 
wheat. Dad went to the field with 
the tractor. He seeded a wheat field. 

Then I went to the house and 
looked at some pictures through 8 
View-Master. Charlie and Susan 
went away on their bicycles, Then 
Buster and I went for a walk across 
the fields. At 11 o'clock. Buster and 


| I went home for dinner. Buster laid 


down under the stairs while I ate my 
dinner, 

After dinner Charlie, Buster and 
I went fishing in the creek. We saw 
some little fish in the water. I look- 
ed for crabs under the stones. We 
saw some crabs and Charlie threw @ 
stone. The crabs ran away. Then 
Charlie, Buster and I went for & 
walk along the creek. Charlle jump- 
ed on the rocks across the creek 
Buster sniffed the holes in the gt- 
ound for woodchucks. big frog 
Jumped and scared Charl I laugh- 
ed at him. We like to go Ashing at 
our creek. 

—Herbert Alton 4A Int. 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Holidays at Camp 

On Saturday, July. 10, I woke up 
at 7 o'clock. My mother and I went 
to the Church for the Deaf on Well- 
ley Street. The deaf girls and boys 
rode in a bus to Redstone. Donald 
Smith gave me some cookies. At 
dinner time the deaf people went to 
the cafe for lunch. I had some fish 
and chips and chocolate milk. I 
went with Victor Egginton. At 5 
o'clock we got off the bus at Red- 
stone. George Mankins, Donald 
Smith and I carried many suitcases. 
Many people came there from Unit- 
ed States for the camp. 

On Sunday morning we went to 
church with the deaf people, After 
dinner some of the boys went swim- 
ming in the lake. We had a lot of 
fun, 

On Wednesday afternoon I went 
to bed because I was tired. I slept 
for a long time. I woke up at 6:30 
o'clock. I.was late for supper. Then 
some of the people went to the mov- 
Ics. It was @ very good movie. 

Thursday afternoon six of the pe- 
ople went back to the United States. 
The people said good-bye. A little 
boy told me that his flashlight fell 
in the water. I looked in the water 
but T could not find it. 

Saturday morning all the people. 
girls and boys went back home to 
Toronto. After supper my friend 
met me at the church. My mother 
and her friend went to a dance. 


We had a wonderful holiday. I 
hope I can go there next summer. 
—Byron Parliament 4A Int 

A Picnic at Markham 

Last summer my sister her hus- 
band, my brother, his girl-friend, 
David and I got ready for a picnic. 
Marilyn and Marion put sandwishes, 
cakes, bananas, tomatoes, and other 
things into the picnic basket. Fred 
drove the car. 

It began to rain but when we got 
to Markham, it stopped raining. We 
got out of the car and saw a little 
lake. I put my bathing suit on and 
went to the lake but the water was 
cold. I had to go for a swim. Mari- 
lyn carried me and I laughed. 
Marilyn dropped me in the water. 
We had our lunch. We enjoyed 
everything. We went to the car. It 
began to rain again. I waited in the 
car, Soon it stopped raining. David 
was asleep in the car. I looked after 
David. We went home at 5:30 
o'clock. We had lots of fun. 

—Geraldine O'Dell 4A Int. 


Camping at the Lake 

Last summer my family went 
away in our car for our holidays. 
Victor and I saw the lake and we 
were happy. He jumped in the wa- 
ter, Mother and I :aughed at him. 
Victor had a sore hip. I told Mother 
that I wanted the fishing kit. 1 
took the fishing kit and rowed out 
on the lake. Then I stopped the 
boat and I began to fish. I caught 
three fish. For dinner we had fish, 
Potatoes, salad and celery. I wanted 
to go to swim and dive from the 
diving board into the water. Then 
Victor and I played ball in the 
water. I caught a crayfish. I fell 
in the water. I was afraid of it. 

We went fishing again and Vic- 
tor caught two fish. I had seven 
fish. The fish were sunfish. My 
face was burned. For supper we had 
salad, potatoes, chicken, celery. 
Jule, cookies, celery with cheese 
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and oranges. I had a good time. 
Victor and I played football in the 
fields. Robert came to our camp. 
We went to swim for a long time. 
Then Robert, Victor and I played 
croquet in the fields). We had a 
good time. Mother told the boys 


and girls that we were going to 
have potatoes, chicken, cucumber, 
cheese with celery, apples and ice- 
cream with chocolate for lunch. 
We enjoyed our holiday at the 
camp. —Eugene LeBlanée, 4A Int. 


A Fishing Trip 

Last summer my parents, Marl- 
lyn and I went for a trip to Corn- 
wall. We went to my Uncle 
Reg, Aunt Dorothy and their kids. 
My cousin Terry bothered me. We 
went fishing and went out in a 
boat. Then Uncle Reg and father 
went fishing. They couldn’t catch 
any fish. Our friend wanted my 
cousin, Marilyn, and me to go to 
swim but I wouldn't go to swim 
because there were weeds under 
the water. Terry, Marilyn and I 
went in the boat and we liked to 
row in it and we visited some is- 
lands. After that we went to fish 
and a fish bit my worm and my 
father pulled the fish up. I noticed 
a fish jumping in the water. Father 
moved the boat and I almost fell 
out and he laughed at me and I 
was afraid because perhaps I would 
tall in the water and the fish would 
cat me because the water was very 
deep. 

Marilyn and I wanted to swim 
but the water was too weedy. I 
don't Lke to swim in the weeds. We 
had a wonderful time on our holi- 
days. —Patsy Bishop, 4A Int. 

A Picnic at Lake Simcoe 

On July 2ist mother and father 
told us were gomg on a picnic on 
July 24th. That day we got up 
early at 6 o'clock and we were 
ready to leave at 9 0’ clock. I help- 
ed my mother to make the sand- 
wiches. My brothers were helping 
father, and my sister had to go to 
sleep for awhile. We took with us 
ham and baloney sandwiches, pop, 
cookies, pudding, and cake. 

‘We all got in the car and we were 
talking about what we were going 
to do at Lake Simcoe. We had to 
stop the car for ess. After awhile 
when we got there, I helpcd mother 
get the things out of the car and 
we had our lunch. We had to walt 
two hours before swimming. While 
we were waiting we werg, playing 
tag and we went on the swings. we 
were swinging so high that we did 
not want to get off. The two hours 
were soon up and we went in swim- 
ming for a long time till 5:30. Then 
father told us that we had to 60 
home. 

On the way home my two bro- 
thers were asleep in the car and 
after awhile my father stopped the 
car because we had a flat tire. He 
took the tire and the wheel off. we 
were nearly home so father told me 
to take my sleepy sister in the house. 
When I got home the house was all 
locked up so I put my sister in the 
carriage while I got in through the 
window, I got in all right. 

After awhile my father and 
mother went out to town to get a 
tow-truck. When we were paying 
the man the money he gave us 20 
dollars by mistake but we would not 
take it. So the man was our friend. 
We went to bed and had & good 


dream about the plienic. 
Holly Ament, 4A Int. 


A Holiday with the Cubs 
A long time ago, when I was a 
|small boy, I lived in Toronto. When 


I was about seven or eight years old, 
T was a Cub. 


One day the Cubmaster told us 
that we were going to go on a hike 
to the farm on Saturday morning. 
After awhile I went home and I told 
my mother and father about the 
hike. At night my mother and I 
were getting the lunch ready and 
packing some other things. Then I 
went to bed. 

The next day I got dressed and 
had my breakfast. After breakfast 
I went to school to meet the boys 
and the Cubmaster. All the boys 
were in the truck. We went outside 
of Toronto. It was about 40 miles 
away from Toronto. We stopped at 
the farm. All the boys jumped off 
the truck. We played on the farm 
and we went for a walk in the woods. 
We had our lunch in the woods. 
After awhile we went swimming in a 
small river. After we finished swim- 
ming, we played at the farm again. 
Then I lost my shoes. After awhile 
I went home and told them that I 
lost my shocs. I was sorry about 
that. —Bruce Gregory, 3A Int. 


A Funny Story About Myself 


Long ago when I was a small boy, 
I was watching the pigs in the pig- 
house. I fell down on the dirty 
ground. My legs and clothing were 
very dirty so I cried. I went to the 
house and my Aunt washed my face, 
hands and legs. She told me that I 
was awful dirty. I went to my bed- 
room to change my clothes. She told 
me not to go to xe the pigs again. 
My Aunt told me to go and find the 
eggs in the hen’s house. I sald 
“Okay”. I ran to the hen-house and 
gathered the eggs. I had 134 eggs 
and Jessie had 122 eggs. I put the 
eggs in the a basket outside. Then 
the pig came to the basket and it 
ate the eggs. I put the eggs in the 
hen-house. I didn’t tell Aunt be- 
cause the eggs were broken. She 
asked me where the eggs were. I 
told her that the eggs were gone be- 
cause the pigs ate them. My Aunt 
was cross with me. I went to my 
bedroom. My Cousin came to the 
bedroom. He sald, “Where are the 
eggs”. I told him that I did not 
know. He asked me to go with him 
to bring the cows to the barn. My 
sister and I ran to the field. She 
was afraid of the cows. I told her 
that she was a baby. 
I liked my holidays on the farm. 
—Larry Armes 3A, Int. 


A Picnic 

Last summer my family went for 
a picnic. Father, Bernie, Bill and I 
looked at the water and it was beau- 
tifwl. Bernie played on the swings. 
Bill and I went to the store and we 
had ice cream and pop. Bernie play- 
ed on the sand. The Uttle girls and 
‘boys went to the field for races. Ber- 
nie lost his race. The big girls went 
to race for 100 yards. I won and a 
man gave me one dollar. Many 
people watched the parade. I met 
Aunt Vera and Pat. 

We had our supper at the beach. 
We had @ good tme. We went home 
in the car. I was very tired. 

—Sharon Kilbreath, 4A Int. 


A Trip to Detrolt 
On July 3 Mother, Daddy, Bonnie 
and I got up early in the morning. 
Mother and Bonnie made some sand- 
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wiches and drinks. We put them 
into a basket in the car. Daddy, 
Mother, Bonnie and I drove in the 
car to Detroit. Bonnie and I went 
to sleep in the car. Mother and I 
went downtown in Detrolt. Father 
caught two big fish. Mother, ‘Daddy, 
Bonnie and I went to see a baseball 
game. Detroit played ball with 
Cleveland. Detroit won and Cleve~ 
land lost. The score was 8 to 6. At 
night father and mother went bowl- 
ing and Bonnie and fl watched fa- 
ther and’ mother bowling dowh- 
town. 

The next week mother, daddy. 
Bonnie and I came back home to 
Sarnia. Then mother, daddy, aunt 
and uncle went away to New Yo 
Bonnie and I stayed home alone 
for two weeks. Mother and daddy 
brought some things for us from 
New York. —Stephen Reeve 4A Int. 


Camping ‘ 


On Monday last summer my fa- 
ther and mother went to buy some 
food, vegetables and fruit to take 
away for our holidays. We went to 
stay for three months My brother 
and I slept in a cabin. My family 
were happy because we had a cabin. 
The cabin was long. Johnny went 
to pick up some wood for a fire. He 
wanted ta have sunburn on his) 
back. He was tanned. We had 
some pop and fruit. Then we went 
for a swim in the river. 

My father hired a canoe to go 
out on the river. Rogers had a sore 
foot. He stepped on a clam in the 
lake. My father went fishing. He 
caught some big fish. He cleaned 
them. Mother cooked them for din- 
ner and supper. 

After awhile mother got tired of 
the camp. She wanted tg go home 
to Ottawa. 

One morning my father came in 
@ taxi at 6:00 a. m. We drove many 
miles, We got home in Ottawa 
about 4 o'clock. 

—Lucien Martin 4A Int. 
A Trip to Morrice, Michigan 

Last August I we packed our sult- 
cases. The next morning we got up 
at 5 oclock and I helped mother 
make sandwiches. At ‘6 o’clock we 
were ready to go for our trip to 
Morrice, Michigan. We drove to 
Sarnia and stopped at the Custom 
bridge. We went to Port Huron and 
asked a man the way to Flint, Then 
we.drove on and It was ninety miles 
to Flint. It was a long way. We saw 
many houses and barns. After 
awhile mother felt sick so we stop- 
ped near Flint. We had our lunch 
and mother almost fainted. 

Soon we arrived at Flint. It is a 
very large city. Then we went to 
Morrice, Mich. It is about fifteen 
miles from Flint. We went to a farm 
near Morrice. I saw many turkeys 
there. I asked Mother whose tur- 
keys they were and she told me that 
they belonged to father’s cousin. 
The dog barked at me. We stayed 
there for one week. We visited 
another cousin in Lansing, Mich. I 
bought swim fins, goggles, pennants 
and post cards to send to our friends 
in Canada. 

When we came back to the farm 
cousin told me that he had 2,000 
turkeys. Then Daddy’s cousin took 
us to see the airport and hospital 
in Flint to take the turkeys there. 
We had a very nice trip to USA. 

—Harry Willson 4A Int. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Many Pupils Home for 
Easter Week-end 


Favoured with warm sunny wea- 
ther, the largest number of pupils 
in the history of the school went 
home for Easter. Approximatety 230 
students were away for all or part 
of the week-cnd. 


The co-operation of parents in 
having pupils return on time was 
excellent and was very much ap- 
preciated, 


The 180 pupils who remained at 
schoo! enjoyed special activitries, in- 
cluding a delicious chichen dinner 
on Easter Sunday. The tables were 
attractively dicorated with Easter 
favours and spring flowers. 


Appreciation to Mr. Field 
The appreciation of the boys, Mr. 
Morrison, and the school staff is ex- 
tended to Mr. L. H. Field who has 
“instructed the boys so capably during 
Mr. Morrison's absence. Under his 
guidance the regular printing classes 
have been carried on, and the Jan- 
uary, February, and March issues 
of the Canadian have been pubish- 
ed 
Thank you Mr. 


Field. 


L. E. Morrison Welcomed 


After an illness of three months, 
Mr. L. E Morrison was welcomed 
back to take charge of the Print 
Shop on April 6th. In recent weeks 
Mr. Morrison has been convalescing 
at his home on O.S,D. Lane follow- 
ing a major operation. 

One of his first duties on his re- 
turn was to supervise the installation 
of the platen press recently purchas- 
ed to replace the old Westman and 
Baker. 


Nurses Visit 0.S.D. 


Three nurses doing post-graduate 
study at the University of West- 
em Ontario spent the afternoon 
of Wednesday, March 30, visiting 
the school. Following an introduc- 
tory talk by Mr. Demeza they visit- 
ed classrooms and shops through- 
out the school. Their visit con- 
cluded with a question period. 
They were accompanied by Miss 
Winfield of the staff of Belleville 
General Hospital. 


Students Demonstrate in 
Trenton 


Mr. Demeza and Mr. Gordon 
took thé pupils of the 2A Senior 
Class to Trenton to explain and 
demonstrate the work of the school 
to the College Street Home and 
School Association on Wednesday 
evening, April 6th. The large 
audience was most appreciative of 
the programme presented by the 
pupils. 


Jericho Hill School 

We noticed in “The Totem 
Pole” for April that the name of 
the British Columbia School for 
the Deaf and the Blind has been 
changed to the Jericho Hill School. 
A very attractive booklet describ- 
ing the school and bearing the 
new name on the cover has been 
received here. Congratulations, 
western friends! 


Addresses Toronto Meeting 

One of the lectures in this year’s 
series at .the Hospital for Sick 
Children, Toronto, for Parents of 
Children with Hearing Handicaps 
was given on March 2ist by J. G. 


Demeza, Superintendent of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. Mr, 
Demeza's subject was “Education 


at the Ontario School for the 
Deaf". His talk was illustrated 
with a series of 75 coloured slides 
showing classrom scenes and other 
activities at the Ontario School. 


Visiting Day 

The annual Visitors Day or “Open 
House" is to be held this year on 
Priday, June 10th. We have changed 
the day to a Friday by way of ex- 
periment this year because several 
parents have suggested that they 
could come to the school on a Fri- 
day more easily than earlier in the 
week. 


The programme consists of the 
following: 
1.60 to 2.50 — Classroom visits. 


3.00 to 3.30 — Fashion show in the 
Auditorium. 

3.30 to 5.00 — Tea in the Home E- 
conomics Room. 

345 to 5.00—Display of Vocation- 
al and Academic work 
in the Gymnasium. 


7.30 to 10.00—Evening Programme 


in Gymnasium. 


—Display of Vocation- 
al Work. 


—Display of Academic 
Work. 


—Athletic Exhibition. 


Revised Schedule of Events 
FIELD DAY 
Tuesday, May 17 
VISITORS' DAY 
Friday, June 10 
Beginning at 1.00 p.m. 
SENIOR PICNIC 
Wednesday, June 15 
GRADUATION EXERCISES 
Tuesday, June 21 
at 1.00 p.m. 


LAST SCHOOL DAY 


Tuesday, June 21 
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Advice for Deaf 
Students 

By Opts Trorree 

Senior, Texas School, Austin. 

All deaf students should try to 
read Ubrary~ books so that when 
they are on thelr own, they will 
have godd English. 

The Ubrary here on the TSD 
campus has many good books for 
everybody. It is a fact that many 
students don’t feel like reading 
when they take out books. Let me 
tell you about how I started read- 
ing books. 

In the year of 1948, I couldn't 
come back to school because of my 
father’s auto accident. I was not in 
the habit of reading, and I had 
nothing to do at night. My older 
brother, who is still in the Army, 
told me to try to read Just one book, 
as it would help me a little. 

So, the next day I followed his 
advice and bought a western story. 
It was interesting. After I finished 
it I bought more and then more 
books because I was beginning to 
get into the habit of reading books 
each day when I was off from work. 
I owe @ lot to my brother for urg- 
ing me to read books. I have never 
Stopped reading, because I'm too 
much in the habit to stop now. I'll 
Just keep on reading so long as 1 
can see to read. 

I feel that reading has done very 
much for me. If I had not followed 
my brother's advice, I might never 
be a senior now. Since my return 
to school, I have been promoted 
fast because of my ability to read 
and write. 


It is clear that the deaf person 
who can’t learn by hearing must 
learn by reading. If he can’t read, 
he can never be very good with 
language. He will have a hard time 
to get new ideas unless he can read 
well. 

His reading will be a means of 
getting pleasure from free time as 
well as means of learning more. 

So, now you see why all of us deaf 
people should try to read. We will 
be able to write better English. We 
can not expect too much help from 
the English teacher. Reading books 
is a means to help ourselves. Read- 
ing is more important to the deaf 
than to the hearing. It is also more 
fun, too. 

So, go to the Mbrary and take 
out a good book and start reading. 
In a few months, you will be read- 
ing more and you will be learning 
language. It would give your Eng- 
Ush teachers a pleasant shock to 
find you writing better English and 
reading instead of day-dreaming, 
or gossiping—The Lone Star. 


Industrial Arts and Crafts 
A. C, Stratton 

In ao former article of the Ca- 
nadian the First Year Course of 
Industrial Arts and Crafts was 
discussed. The Second Year Course 
will now be briefly set out. 
(1) Review and drill of first year 
work. 
Study of tools in detail. 
Study of rule: 1”, aja", 178" 
and 1 /16". 
Practise measurements. 
Study of two-foot rule. 
Btudy of yard stick. 
Study of cloth tape and steel 
tape. 
Inside and outside measuring 
exercises. 
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(9) Study of a tree. Its growth: 
(a) Bark 
(b) Cambium layer 
(c) Sapwood 
(d) Heartwood 
(e) Pith 
(f) Silver grain 
(10) Study and recognition of 
woods: 

Pines, oaks, basswood, gumwood, 
birch, black walnut, fir, 
poplar, elm and hickory. 
(11) Collection of wood (mounted), 

At least twelve pieces. 
(12) Project—Making a book. 
(a) trees 
(b) tools 
(c) finishes 
(d) nails 
(e) lumber 
(43) Study and use of steel square. 
(14) Reading blue-prints, 
(15) Simple wood carving. 
(16) Linoleum block work. 
(17) Exercises from job sheets and 
blue-prints. 
(18) Chisel work. 


(19) Beveling and chamfering, 
The Bevel Square and its parts. 
Setting Bevel Square. 

(20) Laying out regular and irreg- 
ular curves, 


(21) Rough cutting with coping 
saw, turning saw and draw 
knife. 


Finish cutting with chisel and 
spokeshave. 
Adjustment and proper use of 
spokeshave. 
(22) Wood files. (a) kinds (b) when 
to use. 
(23) Gouges (outside and inside) 
sizes. Some gouge work. 
(24) Glue—Kinds, composition and 
manufacture, 
Hot glue, liquid glue (cold) and 
water-proof glue. 
(25) Straight glue Joints. 
(a) Preparing the edges. 
(b) Preparing the glue. 
(c) Setting the clamps. 
(d) Applying glue to edges. 
(e) Clamping. 
(26) Common assembly Joints. 
(a) Butt. 
(b) Tongue and groove. 
(ce) Dado. 
(a) Rabbet. 
(e) Half lap and cross lap. 
(1) Dowel. 
(g) Mortise and tenon. 
(27) Birds and their houses. 
(28) Finishing: Stains, shellac, oils. 
paints, wax and varnish. 


(29) Board fea introduced. 
(30) Mechanical §prawing: 
(a) Proper use of common 


drawing instruments. 
Radius and diameter of 
circles. 
(c) To find centre of a circle. 
(d) Scale drawing. 
(e).To construct angles 90, 
60, 45 and 30 degrees. 
To bisect angels. . 
To construct on equilateral 
triangle. 
To describe a regular hex- 
agon in a given circle. 
() To inseribe a regular oc- 
tagon in a given square. 
(j) Reading of drawings from 
blue-prints. 
(h) At least eight drawings. 
(31) Metal work in brass, copper. 
tin and iron. 

Several suitable projects are 
made each year by the pupils. In 
a later article the Third Year 
Course may be summarized. 
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Girls’ Sports 
Miss B, Wisun 
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BASKETBALL 

‘The end of February marked the 
end of basketball season for the 
year 54-55, The girls in both the 
intermediate and senior dorms 
played @ full schedule starting Just 
before Christmas and ending the 
first of March. 


The senior girls were divided in- 
to four teams with a captain at the 
head of each team. The captains 
chose thelr teams, and set the girls 
as either forwards or guards, ac- 
cording to which place the girl 
played best. The referees for the 
games were the girls trained in 
leader's group to do the job. Fol- 
lowing are the four senior teams: 


Team 1—M. Caldwell, captain; 
P. DeLaFranier, L. Kluba, J. Drury, 
J. Cullen, S, Elliott, S. Payne, J. 
Brontimer, E. Cushing, M. A. 
Kwandibens, 


Team 2—V. Curtis, captain; M. 
O'Neill, D. Brown, M. Kirkness, B. 
Gonneau, H. DeRosto, M. Coulson, 
R. Marshall, F. Westbrook, M. Broh- 
man. 


Team 3—C. Bennett, captain; J. 
Masci, S. Kerr, L. Garnett, M. Gan- 
sky. J. Rath, D. Clary, R. Burnadz, 
N. Matheson, 8. Warren. 


Team 4 — D. Bell, captain; D. 
Moon, 8. Brant, C. Williams, 5S. 
Girdler, J. Saunderson, J. Hopkins, 
I Nugent, L. McNaught, L. Heuvel. 


Team 1 won the Senior basketball. 


Similarily, Dorms 5 and 6 were 
divided into four teams with a cap- 
tain at the head of each team. 
Again the referees were girls trained 
In the leader's group. The following 
are the four intermediate teams: 


Team 1—P. Bishop, B. Williams, 
D. Roult, D. Lew, M. St. Pierre, A. 
O'Hagen, 8, DeWolfe, M. Laffrenier, 
I. Thornicroft, P. Smith. 


Team 2—E. Caldwell, G. Marion, 
N. Moon, A. Jackson, L. Kasm, C. 
Bindernagel, B. Cater, M. White, N. 
Tomilson, M. Palmer. 


Tam 3—B. Moore, M. Bishop, B, 
Beaumont, G. Kilbrcath, P. VanAls- 
tyne, M. Pescie, J. Ison, J. Morgan, 
H. Ament, S. Olivier. 


Team 4—C. McDonald, M. Lawr- 
ence, M. Gwalter, E. Taynyk, B. 
Spence, D. Warlow, M. Schneller, 
M. Raid, N. Chittely. 


Team 1 won the Intermediate bas- 
ketball, 


SOCCER 

The Junior girls; that is Dorms 3 
and 4, are learning and playing a 
modified version of soccer. The 
urls are divided into four teams 
with nine girls to each team. The 
original game was played with 
twelve players to a side but we have 
Modified it so that all the girls are 
able to play in four teams instead 
of two, There are five forwards, 
three guards and a goal-keeper on 
each team. The object of the game 
is to nct the ball down the floor 
and into the other team’s goal 
without touching it with thelr 
hands. Two points are given for a 
foal and one point for a free kick 
that 1s made. A free kick 1s given 
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to the other team if a player 
touches the ball with her hands, 
pushes an opponent or steps with 
in the area of five feet in .front of 
the opponents goal. Following are 
the four teams: 


Team 1—Margaret Munsle, June 
Braden, Jean Shaw, Gwenda And- 
ison, Elizabeth Spark, Mary Ann 
Jenkins, Annabelle Cronk, Mary 
Anne Oare, Linda Miller, Nancy 
Van Luven. 


Team 2—Beth Wright, Gerald-. 


ine O'Dell, Beverley Clayton, Carole 
Ferguson; Lorna Kirker, Violet Law- 
rence, June Rundle, Ann Todd, 
Jean La € 3 


Team 3—Ruth Massicotte, Phyl- 
lis Blakeston, Pauline Tschirhart, 
Linda Lee Hunter, Margaret DeGeer, 
Marie Edmunds, Phyillis Toole, 
Geraldine Emery, Ruth Elliott. 


Team 4—Barbara Lewis, Elaine 
LaBelle, Donna Mosher, Carol Anne 
Palmer, Elaine Bennett, Lucy But- 
cher, Gloria Schneider, Ruth And- 
rus, Mary Hummel. 


A set schedule was drawn up com- 
mencing March 15th and finishing 
March 31st. The winner was team 
1 captained by Margaret Munsle. 


BADMINTON 


Eight girls were entered into 
the senior inter-mural badminton 
finals this year. They were Sarah 
Brant and Diane Moon, Jeannette 
Masci and Doreen Brown, Joan 
Cullen and Doune Clary, Lila 
Garnett and Lillian Kluba. In 
the first games Sarah Brant and 
Diane Moon won a very closely 
contested game from Jeannette 
Masci and Doreen Brown while at 
the same time Lila Garnett and 
Lillian Kluba beat out Joan Cul- 
len and Doune Clary to go into 
the finals. Jeannette and Doreen 
were the runners-up in the senior 
badminton when they won their 
game against Joan and Doune. In 
the finals both Sarah and Diane 
and Lila and Lillian played out- 
standingly and it was only in the 
dying minutes fof the game that 
Sarah and Diane pulled ahead 
and won the game thus winning 
the senior badminton champion- 
ship for 1954-55. 


In the Intermediate playoffs 
twelve girls participated. They 
were Betty Williams and Marilyn 
Bishop, Barbara, Beaumont and 
Nancy Moon, Mary White and Joan 
Mianoway, Nancy Tomilson and 
Pat Smith, Donna Roult and 
Evelyn Caldwell, Lucy Kasm and 
Shirley DeWolfe. In the « first 
three games Betty and Marilyn 
won a closely contested game from 
Barbara and Nancy. On court 
two Mary and Joan downed Nancy 
and Pat while on court three Donna 
and Evelyn won their game from 
Lucy and Shirley. The second games 
for the evening saw Lucy and 
Shirley defeat Nancy and Pat to go 
into the finals for the runners-up 
positon. On court one Betty and 
Marilyn decisively defeated Mary 
and Joan to go into the finals. 
In the last game of the evening 
Barbara and Nancy became the 
runners-up by defeating Lucy and 
Shirley. On court one 4 closely 
contested game was won by Donna 
and Evelyn from Betty and Marilyn 
and so ending the badminton for 
1954-55. Congratulations Donna and 
Evelyn. 


Immediately after the closing of 
the basketball schedule on February 
16, the practice sessions for the 
coming volleyball tournament be- 
gan. This left less than three weeks 
since the tournament was, drawn up 
for March 2nd and as in previous 
years, it was to be held in the O.S.D. 
gymnasium, 


Only three teams entered and this 
limited the number of games to 


four since a single “winners-losers” 
series was played. The teams were 
St. Michaels of Belleville, Trenton 
High School and the Ontario School 
for the Deaf. The schedule was ar- 
ranged for scnior teams from “B" 
schools only. 


Since the O.S.D. team had won 
the championship in March of the 
previous year they were given the 
“bye” in the first round which left 
Trenton to meet St. Mikes in the 
first game. This first game proved 
to be a rewarding one for Trenton 
as they downed St. Mikes, who were 
champions in both the 1952 and 
1953 scries, by @ score of 21 to 16. 


Since Trenton won they were then 
scheduled to meet: the O.S.D. squad 
for the second game, At first the 
boys were very tense and excited 
with the result that they dropped 
the first 2 points to Trenton. After 
they finally got the “feel” of the 
ball the O.S.D. tcam caught fire and 
won the game after scoring 21 
straight points, The final score be- 
ing 0.S.D.—21, Trenton—2. 


Third game was played by the 
losers of the first game versus the 
losers of the second game. This 
brought Trenton and St. Mikcs to- 
gether for the second time. St. Mikes 
scored the upset of the evening in 
this match by blanketing Trenton 
21 to 6 after bowing to the Trenton 
team in the first game. 


This left the winners of this third 
game, St. Mikes, to play off for the 
championship with O.S.D. and this 
proved to be the game of the even- 
ing. Both teams were definitely 
playing with their backs to the 
wall” since this was a sudden death 
game and one slip could have»been 
fatal as far as the championship 
was concerned. The game was fair- 
ly even all way through and St. 
Mikes yn be complimented on 
their Wonderful comeback after a 
“not-so-good’ first game. The score 
was tied at 20-20 which meant that 
either team had to score two con- 
secutive points and be ahead two 
points to win. On the next serve St. 
Mikes scored one point to make the 
score 21-20 in their favor. The serve 
then changed hands five times be- 
fore another point was made. The 
O.S.D. team then scored 3 quick 
points to win 23 to 21. 


It would be very difficult to pick 
the stars of the O.S.D. team in this 
tournament as all the boys played 
very well. The line up was as fol- 
lows: B, Hemphill-captain, K. Dor- 
schner, A. Ogawa, R. Hillman and 
B. Wilks with A. Bourget in the ser- 
ving position. Substitutes were G. 
Skinkle, D. Sattler; J. Carey and 


B. Meany. 
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Our Trip to Hamilton 


Since the victory in the March 
2nd. tournament entitled the team 
to go to Hamilton for the Ontario 
play offs the team kept up its pace 
of at least one practice session per 
day. At dlast after many anxious 
hours of anticipation the big day 
arrived and we were off! 


We left the school on the sunny, 
afternoon of March 25th. and were 
taken to station by the school 
bus. Two hers, Mr, .E. Vader 
and myself accompanied the boys. 
The teams were limited to 8 players 
and the boys chosen to represent the 
O.S.D. were B. Hemphill, B. Wilks 
XK. Dorschner, R. Hillman, A. Bour- 
get, A. Ogawa, D. Satfler and J. 
Carey. 


Leaving Belleville by train at 2:40. 
we arrived in Hamilton at approx- 
imately 7 o'clock and proceeded di- 
rectly to the Royal Connaught Hotel 
where we checked in for the night. 


The following morning was spent 
by the boys collecting autographs 
and taking pictures of the Detroit 
Red Wings hockey team which hap- 
pened to be staying in the same ho- 
tel. After an early dinner we left 
for the gymnasium at McMaster 
University where the tournament 
was to be held. ; 


Soon after we arrived we dis- 
covered that partly due to the, un- 
favourble weather conditions that 
there was only one other “B" 
school besides the O.S.D. team. At 
a meeting of all the coaches of both 
“A" and “B" schOols it was decided 
that an “A” school would compete 
with the 2 “B" schools in order to 
round out the tournament, 


In the first game with Harrow, 
the “B” schoo the O.S.D, team 
was beaten soundly by # score of 
15 to 9 In our next scheduled 
game we met the “A” school from 
Salt Fleet and lost by only 2 points 
with the score being 15 to 13, 


‘The second half of our schedule 
was a little more interesting as far 
as the O.S.D. team was concerned. 
In our sccond game with Harrow 
we forced them, into over time play 
but finally loSt out by a score of 16 
to 14. By the time we reached*the 
final game and after improvirg 
through the first three games, the 
O.S.D. team began to show a bit 
of the spark it had in our own 
tournament and beat Salt Fleet 
15 to 5. 


After the last game we went 
back to the Hotel for supper and 
then proceeded to the station to 
get the train back to Belleville and 
the O.S.D. 


The boys are to be compliment- 
ed on their gentlemanly behaviour 
through out the trip since it was 
this that turned their loss in the 
tournament into a rewarding expe- 
rience. 

——4— 


Useful Tree 

Although there are many ‘useful 
trees in all parts of the world, the 
Carnauba palm tree of Brazil is 
hard to beat for all-round useful- 
ness to man. It. produces a fruit 
that can be eaten; seeds which 
when roasted are good as a drink 
substitute; sap from which to make 
vingar; oils to make furniture 
polish; cattle fodder; and lumber 
that is resistant to both salt water 
and insects —Onward. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 3) 
My Fishing Trip 

One day last July my friend took 

me fishing at the Ottawa river. We 

\~ went very early at 4:00 o'clock. I 

\ went in the car with my friend. We 
went to the Ottawa river. I caught 
eighty small fish. The name of the 
fish were sunfish, bass, perch and 
pike. My- two friends got about 
twenty. They laughed at me be- 
cause I got so many fish. A big pike 
almost pulled one man in the wa- 
ter. Art caught the man from fall- 
ing into the water. There are many 
fish in the Ottawa river. 

We saw many pike jumping out 
of the water. I asked Art why he 
didn't bring his boat. He told'me 
that he would bring the boat next 
time. We were fishing at the shore. 
An old tree was in the bottom of 
the water. Some of our hooks 
caught on the log in the water be- 
cause there were many logs in the 
water. Then I walked on the logs. 
I went to the end of a log. Then I 
stopped there and in a few minutes 
I slipped off the log. I got myself 
all wet. The grass in the water 
made the water look green. Then 
we went to another place where we 
could go fishing. 

My friend’s name was Wolf. I 
laughed because it was a funny 
name. When I got home I cleaned 
the fish. We fried them for supper. 
They were very good. I thanked 
Art and Wolf for taking me fish- 
ing. —Norman Roggie 4A Int. 


A Naughty Girl 
One day when I was very little 
girl, my mother was making a dress 


for me. I caught my cat and took 
it in my room. Then I took mo- 
ther's scissors and cut the cat's car 
a little. I saw the cat cried. I was 
afraid of my mother. Mother said 
to me “Where are my scissors?” 
I said, “I don’t know but I think they 
are in the room” My mother open- 
ed the door. She saw my cat's ear 
bleeding. My mother said, “Oh no. 
no, do not cut the cat's ear”. My 
mother was cross at me so I cried. 
My mothcr was worried about it 
The cat ran away. I washed my 
mother’s scissors and I gave them 
to her. My mother said to me 
“Please do not cut the cat’s ears 
again.” —Mary Aune Oare, 34 Int 


A Brave Dog 

Jacques was a poor woodcutter, 
who lived in France. He built a 
Poor cabin far away in a big forest. 
He lived with his wife and two small 
children. Their names were Joan 
and Marie. The children had a little 
grey dog to play with. , 

One evening Jacques did not come 
home early from his work. The 
children went to meet their father 
and the little dog followed them. 

Jacques came home from his work 
another way. When Jacques got 
home, he was afraid because he did 
not see his children. He picked up 
an axe and hurried back “o the 
forest because he knew there were 
many wolves there. 

Soon he heard the cries of the 
children and the angry barking of 
the little dog. He ran as fast as he 
could to the children. Soon he saw 
his children sitting under a tree and 
the little dog fighting with a big 
gray wolf. Jacques hurried and kill- 
ed the wolf with his axe. Jacques 
picked up the children and went 
home with them. The poor little doz 
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was badly fighting with the wolf. It 
soon got better and after that Jac- 
ques and his family felt very thank- 
ful and they,called it a hero. - 

—Evelyn Caldwell, 4A Int. 

—>+——_ 

‘Mr. VADER 
Non-rotating Class 
The Accident 

One morning st 9.00 o'clock, I saw 
a truck in an accident in front of the 
school. 

‘The truck had many eggs on it. 
‘The eggs broke. The policeman mov- 
ed many cars on. 

The truck rolled over by a tree. The 
man got out of the truck. The man 
waited for another truck. The road 
was slippery. 

He was not hurt. The men worked 
at the truck for a long time. After 
awhile many people went away. 

—Ruth Elliott 


The Accident 

‘One morning at 9.00 o'clock I saw 

a truck in an accident in front of the 
school. The truck had many eggs on 
it. The eggs broke in the truck. The 
truck hit a tree and turned over. The 
policeman told many cars to move on. 
The road was slippery. Another 
policeman moved many cars too. The 
man wanted to stop. The road was 
wet and he slipped. He was not hurt. 
Another big truck came to pull the 
broken truck. The men worked a long 
time to get the truck out of the ditch. 
—Geraldine Emery 


The Robin 
‘This Spring the robins came back. 
They made a nest in a tree. They 
used straw, mud and grass to make 
their nest. We saw four pretty blue 
eggs. The mother robin sat on the 
nest to keep the eggs warm. Father 
robin got food for mother robin. Soon 
mother and father robin saw four lit- 
ue heads in the nest. 3 
Father and mother robin will work 
very hard, looking for worms and 
food for the baby robins. Soon the 
baby robins will get feathers. They 
will grow and grow, soon they will 
learn to fly. They will fly away to 
look for food. 
In the autumn the robin will go 
south again. 
—Geraldine Emery. 


The Skating Party 
Tuesday night at 7.30 o'clock the 
boys and girls went to the rink. I 
watched a bonfire. I did not join 
the grand march. The boys and girls 
skated around the rink. The boys and 
girls skated together. Some teachers 


at the party were Mr. Clare, Miss 
Fox, Mrs. Demeza, Mr. Demeza, Miss 
Wannamaker, Mrs. Nicholson, Miss 
Harper, Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Boyd, 
Miss Maloney, Miss Wilbur, Mr. Wil- 
Mams, Miss Shannon, Miss Huffman, 
Miss Legault. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Gra- 
ham and Mrs. Quinn. We ate hotdogs, 
cocoa with marshmallows, cookies 
end apples. The boys and girls played 
games. Two boys and two girls ate 
lemons. Jackie won. At 10.00 we 
went to the residence. At 10.15 we 
went to bed. —Danny Wilson. 
+ 
Intermediate Birthday 
Assembly. 

A monthly Intermediate Birthday 
Assembly was held on Wednesday, 
March 2nd, with Mrs. Simpson in 
charge. Class 2A2 prepared a comic 
Play without words which they act- 
ed out for the audience. From the 


laughter of the other pupils and 
teachers present, they certainly en- 


joy the antics of Joan Ison, Jean 
Shaw, Patsy Smith, Pauline Tschir- 
nart, June Braden, Elizabeth Spark, 
June Rundle, Annabelle Cronk, Lee 
Hunter, Eugene Fowler, Jack Cyo- 
peck and Gerry Sullivan who all 
showed fine acting ability. Bernice 
Spence helped Mrs. Simpson with 
the stage set and properties and was 
in charge of opening and closing 
the curtains at the proper times. 

Mr. Demeza~ shook hands with 
each boy and girl whose birthday 
was being recognized and congrat- 
lated each one. Everyone sang 
“Happy birthday to you”. 

‘The pupils honoured were Ruth 
Andrus, Ruth Massicotte, Beverly 
Clayton, Holly Ament, Jean Shaw, 
Lucy Kasm, Mary Ann Oare, Mar- 
ilyn Palmer, Gilbert Lillie, Douglas 
McConachie, Tommy Walch, Rol- 
land Dube, ‘Barry Flatt, Norman 
Roggie, Eugene Fowler and Gary 
Davidson. These pupils will be guests 
at special birthday dinners in the 
Household Economics Room later in 


the month. —GB. 
COCSGEGSLCSOR, 

Senior School 
SOBOGOSS 


LANGUAGE 
Miss C. MALONEY 
Our Trip to Hamilton 

Last March 2nd, the O.S.D. boys 
won the championship of the 
C.OSS.A. Volleyball Jamboree s0, 
Mr. Williams chose eight boys to 
play volleyball at Hamilton. They 
were; B. Hemphill, K. Dorschner, 
R. Hillman, B. Wilks, A. Bourget, 
D. Sattler, J. Carey and I. 

On Friday March 25th, at 2 
o'clock, eight boys went to the 
waiting room and waited for Mr. 
Gordon to take our pictures. After 
that Mr, Flagler drove the bus 
down to the station and we got 
on the train. 

We stayed in the train about 
four or four and one-half hours 
When we arrived at the Toronto 
Union Station, we got off the train. 
and went to another train for 
Hamilton. In the train four boys 
played cards and the other boys 
played other games. When we got 
off the train eight boys, Mr. Will- 
jams and Mr. Vader walked in a 
hurry because the taxis were waiting 
for us. Then two taxis drove us to! 

i 


the Royal Connaught Hotel in Ham. 
ilton, The hotel was a very tall 
building and very beautiful. A man 
at a hotel showed us where we to 
sleep. We slept in the rooms on 
fifth floor. Then we had an excellent 
supper in the wedgewood dining. 
room. After supper we went to the 
the movies. After the show we 
walked around the city for a little 
while. Then we went back to the 
hotel. We went to sleep at 12:05 
o'clock. 

Saturday morning, very early 
at 6.15 clock, D. Sattler and 1 
woke up and I went to have a 
shower. After the shower D, Sat- 
ler and I walked around the room 
in the hotel. After an hour the 
boys woke up. Donald Sattler's fa- 
ther came to the hotel and met~ 
him. Then he took Donald out 
and they had breakfast. At 9. 
o'clock the boys went to break- 
fast with Mr. Williams and Mr, 
Vader. My mother, Aunt Nan and 
Uncle Spence couldn’t see me, be- 
cause the weather was terrible. 1 
felt badly. 

After breakfast we went up on 


the elevator to our room and 
watched television for a little 
while. 


At 11 o'clock K. Dorschner, D 

Sattler and I met eleven players 
of Detroit Red Wings. They sign- 
ed thelr names on a pad. They 
were Tony Leswick. Ted Lindsay, 
Red Kelly, Jim Hay, John Wilson, 
Gordie Howe, Ron Wolt, Earl 
Riebel, Terry Sawchuck, Bob Gold- 
ham, and Marcel Pronovost. 
* After that we had dinner. After 
dinner s doorman waited for two 
taxis for us and they took us down 
to the gymnasium to play volley- 
ball. O.8.D. played volleyball against 
Harrow and Saltfleet. The boys on 
the Harrow team were very tall 
and strong. O.8.D. lost three games 
and won one game against Saltflect. 
Harrow won the champlonship of 
the "B" schools volleyball. They 
received gold cups. They were very 
lucky. 

Then we changed our clothes in 
a hurry and got two taxis and drove 
to the hotel. We stayed in the 
waiting-room for half an hour. 
Then we had supper of roast tur- 
key, fruit cocktail juice, fruit sun- 
daes and other things. We had an 
excellent supper. I took pictures 
of some of the Detroit Red Wings 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Annual Field Day | 


Tuesday May 17, 1955 \ 


9.00 a.m.—4.00 p.m. 
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Track and Field Events 
VISITORS WELCOME 


ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF ! 
Belleville—Ontario 
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SENIOR SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 6) 
at 5:30. The Detroit team left on 
a bus for Toronto to play hockey 
against Toronto. 

‘Then we packed up our suitcases 
and got two taxis down to the sta- 
tlon. We got the train to Toronto 
from Hamilton. In a half hour we 
got off the train in the Union Sta- 
tion and stayed there for thirty- 
five minutes. We walked around 
the station for a few minutes. Then 
we got the train to Belleville. In 
Belleville, we took two taxis to the 
school. We got home and changed 
our clothes, I talked to Fred Bar- 
rett about Hamiton. I went to bed 
at 1.45 o'clock. The elght boys had 
a lot of fun and we wish to go 
there again next year if we win 
another championship for volleyball. 

—Alan Ogawa, 2A Br. 


The Baptist Church Party 

There was an evening party held 
in the basement at the Baptist 
Church last February the 26th, at 
1:30 p.m. 

It was an adult party and the 
senior girls and boys who attend 
the church were invited. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Demeza were invited, too. 
Some of the men from the church 
came and drove us to the church 
in their cars. It was pretty damp 
out that night. 

There were mot many people 
when we first arrived but later on 
several more appeared. We played 
some wonderful games, One of 
them was “Snatching the Hats”. 
There was a row of old fashioned 
hats on the floor hetween two rows 
of us, We stood abreast. We each 
had a number and when our num- 
ber was called we had to go and 
grab the hat but if somebody 
touched us on the ehoulder we 
would lose. If we got back to our 
places on time with no one touch- 
ing us on the shoulder we would 
get a point. Other games were 
“The Mouse and the Cat”, and 
“Blowing the Bag”. Each of us 
blew up a paper bag and broke it 
with a loud noise, between our 
hands, The girls and boys enjoyed 
doing it because they liked to hear 
the noise that it made. 

After playing several more games, 
we were asked to be seated at 
a large table, Each of us sat bet- 
ween hearing people. We were 
served different kinds of delicious 
sandwishes with cold chocolate milk 
to drink. Then we had ice cream 
with cookies and little cakes. 
Every bit of it was delicious. Mr. 
Demesa spoke to the people at the 
table about the deaf children and 
the subjects they take at school. 
He had some of us stand and talk 
to them about our ages, our names, 
where we came from, and our hear- 
ing losses. Then I made ao little 
speech and thanked everyone for 
inviting us to the enjoyable party. 
I also told them that it was Mar- 
garet's and my last year at school 
and we both would miss those par- 
tles when we were out at work. It 
was several minutes after ten when 
we left. We felt badly to have the 
party end. I really did enjoy my- 
self and the rest of the girls and 
boys had a joyous time. too. 

When I attend my next church 
party in my home town or wher- 
ever I am working, I will always 
remember Rev. Mr. K. Daniel and 
his family, and the people at the 
Baptist Church in Belleville, who 
were kind to us during the years 
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that-we attended the OSD. 
—Vivian Curtis, Graduating Class. 


Our March Birthday Assembly 

We go to birthday assemblies 
seven times a year, in the first week 
of every month. i 

On the second day of March, 
there was a birthday assembly for 
half of the senior classes and one 
was held for the other senior class- 
es in the afternoon. Miss Harper, 
the teacher in charge, greeted us. 
She said, “Good Morning” to us. 
We greeted her, too. Miss Huffman, 
the projectionist, worked the pro- 
Jector to showjus about the pro- 
gramme. Mr. lon was the pis- 
nist. 

‘We sang a song which was call- 
ed, “Peggy O'Neil.” We read a 
poem, “Written in March”. Lina 
Heuvel and Fred Barrett said the 
solo parts of that poem. The slides 
were shown to us with the names 
of the pupils, who had to go to the 
stage. Mr. Demeza shook hands 
with these children and wished 
them a happy birthday. He greet- 
ed William Hemphill, Brian Meany, 
Robert. Hillman, Shirley Girdler, 
Mary O'Neill, Marlene Coulson, 
Beth Gonneau, Faye Westbrook, 
Simone Olivier, David Forrest, 
Paul Simmons, Mary Gwalter, Lo- 
well Newsted, Marilyn Bishop, Jean 
Drury and Shirley Dewolfe. After 
that we read a poem, “Grandma's 
Shamrock." There were pictures 
illustrating the poem. The pictures 
were of a pot with shamrocks and 
the Union Jack. After reading the 
poem, the announcements told us 
about the Senior Play Party and 
the boys’ Volleyball Tournament. 
Next, we sang a song, “When Irish 
Eyes are Smiling.” Then we sang 
the National Anthem and returned 
to our classrooms quietly. 

, —Lillian Kluba, 2A Sr. 


‘The Senior St. Patrick’s Day Party 
On Wednesday, March sixteenth 
at night, we washed our faces and 
hands for a party. I wore my blue 
Jacket, red shirt and green pants. 
‘The auditorium was decorated with 
green shamrocks, black pipes, black 
top hats, gold and green or white 
horse-shoes, and green and white 
streamers. It looked nice. 

The captain of my team was 
Jeannette Mascil. She gave me & 
paper shamrock to pin on my coat. 
My team number was eight and 
my number was jx. ‘The first 
game was “Snatching Patty's Pig”. 
We started to play then. My team 
played against team seven. Mr. 
Graham showed us a number and 
the pupils who had that number 
tried to snatch a green pig. The 
team got one point, if the person 
got back with the pig without the 
other team’s player touching him. 
If the other team touched my 
team’s player we gould not count 
one point. I snatched it a ,few 
times and the other team didn’t 
touch me. I was lucky. My team 
eight won. The score. was twenty 
-three to ten. 

‘Then my team moved to another 
game. We sat. We tossed bean 
bags through holes in & board. 
‘The small circle was three points, 
the medium circle was two points 
and the large circle was one point. 
My team lost. The score was 
twenty-eight to eighteen. ‘They 
had ten more points. We had bad 


luck. 
We played the alphabet game 


We hadto find capitals and small 
letters. Mr. Williams showed us 
the words. We raced. The words 
were “Erin”, “The Paddy’s Pig”, 
“Gossoon and Colleen”, St Patrick’s 
Day” and “The Emerald Isle”. 
team won. The score was three 
to two. 

At the last station, we had to 
find ads in a newspaper and when 
we found them we cut them out 
and gave them to Jeannette. She 
showed them to Mr. Gordon and 
he’ gave us one point. The lights 
went off and on. My team lost. 
The score was five to four. We 
almost won. We missed too many 
and couldn’t win. 

The boys and girls went into a 
circle and the boys put thelr 
shamrocks on the floor. The girls 
went around and picked them up. 


The girls looked for the boy whose 
mame was on the shamrock. My 
Partner was Nancy Moon and I 
went to lunch with her. The 1A 
class of girls and boys served the 
lunch and drinks for us. I had 
a banana split sundae, with a 
green cherry, covered with pep- 
permint and broken nuts. I drank 
@ bottle of lime. I gave the dishes 
to the servers to put on a wagon. 

We started to have a game 
called, “Irish Washer Woman's 
Relay". My team joined with 
another team to play. My team 
won. Miss Huffman gave us Jelly 
beans. I thanked her. I sat down 
and we had to play a “Musical 
Shamrock Stun." We made @ 
circle and went around when the 
music stopped. We tried to get 
on a shamrock. Some pupils were 
out. We went around again and 
caught it again. Some paper 
shamrocks were torn and they were 
taken out and at last Marlene 
Caldwell, Allan Dale and Shirley 
Elliott won. They went to the 
platform. Mr. Williams gave them 
three paper covers for their clothes 
and he gave them lifesavers and 
flour on dishes. Mr. Williams 
told them to blow off the flour. 
The flour went up into their, faces. 
Allan Dale ate the lifesavers. He 
won. We sat down. 


Mr. Gordon told us that we were 
to have a folk dance but we had 
no time so we were going to 
waltz for a few minutes. I danced 
with my partner. The lights went 
off and on. We sang “God Save 
the Queen.” We shook hands with 
Mr. Demeza and his wife. I said 
“Thank you" and “Good Night.” 

—David Legue, 2A Sr. 


Trip to Tweed 

On i iam of March in the 
evening at seven thirty o'clock, Mr. 
Gordon went with the 2A senior 
pupils to Tweed. He took Diane 
Warlow, Doune Clary, Donna Roult, 
Marlene Caldwell, Betty Williams, 
Lillian Kluba. Lyla Garnett, Nancy 
Moon, Marilyn Lawrence, David Leg- 
ue, Alan Ogawa and I to Tweed. 
We got on the bus. We went about 
twenty-five_miles to Tweed from 
Belleville. The roads were very 
bumpy. 

We got there at seven forty-five 
o'clock. We went to Tweed school. 
It is rather a big school but the 
room that we went to was not very 
big. Men and women came to see 
us. Mr. and Mrs. Connor were there 
too. One person spoke to the people. 


Then Mr. Connor spoke too. The | 


people wanted to know how the deaf 
pupils learned and did their work 
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in school. Mr. Gordon spoke to the 
audience. He showed the people 
what we have been doing. We said 
consonants and vowels to show the 
People how we learn speech. We 


Our |had to stand up behind the black- 


board. Mr. Gordon wanted us to 
talk to the people. He asked us 
our addresses, names, and ages. 
I had to lip-read. Mr. Gordon told 
the people that he could talk with- 
out voice. I to talk with my 
voice, “Oh mi was very hot in 
this‘room,” he said. «< 

We played the rythm band. The 
music was called, ‘“Nushka-On-A- 
way.” I played the “tom-tom.” 

We got ready for lunch. We went 
upstairs and had sandwiches and 
tea. We left at ten-thirthy ‘o'clock. 
We had a good time on the bus. 
Alan Ogawa, David Legue, Mr. Gor- 
don ard I put the things away at 
school, 

We had an enjoyable evening. 

—Harold Bradley, 2A Sr. 


An Accident 


On Monday evening when I was 
returning to school from Toronto in 
my brother-in-law's car, we had an 
accident. It was just after we pas- 
sed the R.C.A-F. Station at Trenton. 


A man was driving his car the 
wrong way. He drove on the left 
side the road instead of the right 
side. We were driving on the right 
side of the highway and the car 
came right in front of us. My 
brother-in-law did not know what 
to do, He turned to one side but it 
was too late. The car had already 
hit the front of our car. There were 
many more cars coming behind us. 
When the car at front ran into us, 
the car at the back also crashed 
into the back of oug car because we 
stopped so suddenly. 

I was hurt in my head and the 
side of my neck. My brother-in- 
law's back was hurt and my niece 
got bruises on her arm, when she 
fell off the seat. My nephew got a 
big bump on his head, my sister's 
back was hurt a little, and my 
mother was shaken up. Luckily she 
was not badly hurt. 

The car that crashed into the 
front of ours turned and drove off 
without stopping‘to see if we were" 
hurt. Later the police came to us. 
One of the policemen followed the 
car that had driven on the wrong 
side. They caught him near Tren- 
ton. One policeman asked us where 
were hurt and he told us to go to 
the Belleville General Hospital to 
have the doctor examine us. 

Tt took a long time to get the car 
started. It was about eleven o'clock 
when we got here to tell Mr. Demeza 
that we were going to the city hos- 
pital for examination. We drove to 
the city hospital where the doctor 
had an x-ray there. We stayed at 
the hospital for one and a half 
hours. Then my brother-in-law 
drove us back to school after mid- 
night. 

We did not have much damage but 
our car was smashed in at the back 
and the front. I did not look at the 
car in the front because we were in 
a very great hurry. It was after mid- 
night when we arrived at the school. 

—Evelyn McGregor, 1A Senior 
—_-——_ 
Mr. Newlywed: “Why in the 


world are you working so hard 


“Don’t you re- 
member, darling? It’s Martha's day 
to clean I just can’t let her see 
the house looking like this.” 
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A Reading Program for 
Primary Grades 
(Continued from Page 1) 
‘Then we would combine sentences 
gradi for this testing—such as: 
A boy and girl are running. 
‘The’ boy is flying a kite. The 
girl is pulling a wagon. 

‘We emphasized the use of simple 
stick figures and. large, rapid 
drawings using colored crayols. 
‘We discouraged detailed or fussy 
drawings. We wanted only enough 
to show that the child got the 
idea behind the symbol and we 
did not want a lot of time con- 
sumed or wasted by this part of 
the work. 

Now we were ready to write 
reading material accompanying the 
text and which would tell the story 
depicted by the pictures but written 
in such a way that the child 
would be enabled to show the 
ideas he gained from reading the 
material by use of drawing or the 
other art media mentioned, In 
other words we were aiming at 
something that would prove to us 
that the child was really reading 
—depending on what he could get 
from the printed symbols without 
any help from the pictures in the 
book. 

To this end, we wrote in chart 
form, small stories about the pictures 
embodying the language that would 
be used in informal discussions 
about these pictures, were we 
working with hearing children. For 
example, we wrote the following 
stories to accompany the pictures 
in the book of the first unit: 

Picture No. 1—Dick went out- 

doors. He raked leaves. He put 
them into a basket. He is do- 
ing a stunt. He is standing on 


his head. He wants Jane to 
look at him. He is saying, 
“Look, look.” 


Picture No. 2—Dick ts falling over 
backwards. He is upsetting the 
basket of leaves. He is sur- 


prised. He ts saying, “Oh, oh, 
on!” ‘ 
Picture No. '3—The basket of 


leaves fell on Dick. He is 
laughing. He is saying, “Look, 
look, oh, look." 

Now we had the source material 
or the definite language construc- 
tions, expressions and vocabulary for 
which we had to prepare and so our 
next problem was to give the child 
@ conceptual background for this 
particular language. We did this by 
giving him some actual experience 
that would enable us to bring in a 
use of such language at the time 
of the experience—or by grasping 
an ,opportunity that came up jn 
class. These experiences were not 
necessarily duplications of the ex- 
perience in the story—in fact it is 
better if they are not as we are 
aiming at the true semantic value 
of the language meanings. How- 
ever, they were experiences that en- 
abled us to use the same language 
and to build up a knowledge of the 
language meanings. 

—The California News. 
(To be concluded in the May issue) 
—_+__. 


Home Economics Room 
Muss K. B. Daty 


I can make—Crabapple Jelly, can- 
ned tomatoes, canned tomatoes 
(with tomato juice), popovers, but- 
ter icing. pumpkin ple (filling), 
Pumpkin pie (pastry), biscuit crust, 
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-|beet stew, tomato juice cocktail,| tomatoes, 


scalloped potatoes, carrot pudding,|led egg, cooked salad dreasing, 
Jemon sauce, mock duck, seven min-| cornmeal pancakes, griddle cakes, 
ute icing (with brown sugar), hvor-| muffins, boiled beets, cheese muf- 


ost, swiss steak, harvard » beets, 


fins, liver and bacon, cheese muf- 


croutons, lemon ple (filling), Jemou| fins using sour milk, cornmeal 


ple (meringue), lemon ple (pastry), muffins 


with dates, . Harlequim 


Dutch apple cake, brown sugar| muffins, apple muffins,, baked ap- 
sauce, butterscotch cream pie, and/ ple, bran muffins, cranberry sauce, 


many more things. 


waffles, marguerites, sour ‘milk 


—Diane Moon, 4A Sr.| cheese biscuits, emergency biscuits, 


sour milk fruit biscuits, .tea bis- 


I can make—Tomato sandwiches,| cuits, cheese biscuits, orange bis- 
stewed tomatoes, boiled potatoes,/ cuits, sour milk tea biscuits, fruit 


boiled celery, boiled cabbage, stew-| scones, pineapple, 


cabbage and 


ed tomatoes, boiled squash, boiled| marshmallow salad, date biscuits, 
parsnips, steamed squash, spple)date filling, banana salad, fruit 
sauce, baked potatoes, cabbage sal-| rolls, beef roll, butterscotch muf- 
ad, baked squash, boiled turnips,| fins, Dutch apple cakes and re- 
cranberry sauce, baked apple, mar-| frigerator rolls. 


guerites, rolled oats porridge, corn- 
meal porridge, orange slices, cocoa, 
farina porridge, poached egg, vita 
B with rolled oats, creamy egg. 


—Eleanor Tacknyk, 2V1 Sr. 


Birthday Dinner 
The morning of April the sixth, 


—Margherita Pesce, 1V 8r-Jat eleven twenty, I greeted the 


I can make—Crabapple Jelly, can- 


guests who came for dinner. 
The table was decorated with 


ned tomatoes, canned tomatoes with! Easter symbols and was very attrac- 


juice, peach shortcake, pumpkin 


tive, The cake, which I made was 


filling, pastry, beef stew, butter} iced and decorated very prettily by 
feing, kibbee, meat loaf, cheese| Rosemary Burnadz. 


sauce, suffed baked potatoes, apple 


My guests were: James Labadle, 


dumplings, lemon sauce, cocoanut|rawara Rosengren, Tony Graat, 
cream pie, hamburg tarts, SeVeD!wargherita Pesci, Margaret Reld, 
minute icing, love letters, beef rolll normal Thompson, and Louise Bt. 
filling, beef loaf, butterscotch cream) picrre, They had a delicious meal 


ple and many more things. 


—Christina Bennett, 44 Sr/ potatoes, carrots, onions and, 


I can make—Canned tomatoes, 
crabapple jelly, canned whole to- 
matoes with tomato juice, butter 


of tomato soup, croutons, roast beef, 
for 
dessert, lemon souffle ple, birthday 
sponge cake and coffee. 


The two girls who served with me 


{eing, muffins, pan fried liver, pan| Were Joan Cullen and Diane Moon. 


fried bacon, scalloped potatoes, deep 


Both these girls did a wonderful 


apple pie, carrot pudding, lemon Job of serving. 


sauce, plain pastry, seven minute 


I hope everyone enjoyed their 


icing, mayonnaise dressing, waldorf/birthday dinner and were as de- 


salad, cabbage rolls, meat ball cas- 
serole, apple crisp, lemon pie (fill- 
ing and pastry), meringue, boiled 
frosting and many more things. 
—Joy Saunderson, 4A Sr. 


I can make—Cream of tomato 


Ughted as I was be! hostess for 
tt. —Isabel Nugent, G.C. 


‘On March the sixteenth, at about 
11:15 o'clock, I returned to the 
Home Economics room and waited 
for the three boys and five girls to 


soup using canned soup, pea soup, come there. 


using canned soup, poached eggs, 
toast sticks, peanut butter sand- 
wiches, soft cooked eggs, egg nog, 
lemonade, fruit cup, tomato sand- 
wiches, cucumber sandwiches, raw 
tomato juice, thin bread and butter, 
tomato and cucumber salad, stewed 
tomatoes, broiled tomato halves, 
peaches for dessert, stuffed tomato 
salad, tomato wing salad, a fruit 
drink, stuffed tomato salad with 
cabbage, boiled potatoes, pan-fried 
sausage, boiled carrots, cabbage sal- 


ad, boiled onion, boiled celery, ham- 
‘burg steak, boiled cauliflower, boiled 
broccoli, boiled cabbage, apple slices, 
stewed tomatoes, boiled turnip, boil- 
ed beets, boiled squash, boiled par- 
snips, mashed potatos, boiled spin- 
ach, sliced apples, canned vegetable 
soup, apple sauce, baked potatoes, 
steamed squash, baked squash, 
stuffed potatoes, baked potatoes, 
apple, cheese and nut éalad, cran- 
berry sauce, cranberry Jelly, rolled 
oat porridge, cornmeal porridge, 


I put dishes on the table. After 
a few minutes, Simone Olivier, 
David Forrest, Paul Simmons, Mary 
Gwalter, Lowell Newsted, Marilyn 
Bishop, Jean Drury and Shirley De- 
Wolfe shook hands with me and I 
said, “Happy Birthday” to them. 

Shirley Girdler, Mary Anne Kw- 
andibens and I served the food. We 
had tomato bouillon, mashed pota- 
toes, cabbage and braised short ribs, 
carrots, onions, gravy and butter- 
scotch cream pie. They said “Oh 
Boy! It was good to eat!” Then, 
there was the lovely cake with light- 
ed candles. The candles were on it 
to look like a shamrock. While they 
blew out the candles, they drank tea. 
They were finished about 12:10 
o'clock. —Margaret Gansky, G.C. 


A Birthday Dinner 
On March 23rd a birthday dinner 
was held in the Home Economics 
Rooms at 11:15 am. These guests 


farina porridge, cocoa, orange slices,jcame for the birthday dinner; Jean 
grapefruit juice, creamy eggs, Vita,Shaw, Lucy Kasm, Norman Roggle, 


B with rolled oats, boiled rice, 
orange juice, soft cooked eggs broil- 


Gary Davidson, Marilyn Palmer, 
Barry Flatt, Mary Anne Oare, Eu- 


ed grapefruit, French yeast, white|gene Fowler. I greeted them in the 
sauce, baked banana stewed  a-| living room, for I was the hostess a 
pricots, cheese sauce, parsley sauce,|second time. 


cooked salad dressing, creamed 
cabbage and creamed carrots. 
—Anita Jackson, 1A Sr. 


At the table, there were some 
names on the placecards with some 
little cookie umbrellas. The guests 
found their names. Then, we sald 


I can make—Popcovers, broiled}cur grace before they sat down. 


tomatoes, stewed tomatoes, baked 


‘The two girls, who helped me do- 


stuffed tomatoes, scramb-|ing the serving of the dinner, were 


Jeanne Hopkins and Joy Saunderson 
The cake was made by the new 
method the day before I made it, 
Diane Moon iced it. 

Apricot and orange cocktail was 
set on the table, Later, the eight 
guests had a delicious dinner of beef 
stew, mashed potatoes, cabbage sal- 
ad, butterhorns, chocolate pudding 
with custard sauce, birthday cake 
and postum. 

After that, we bade the guests 
goodbye, 

The girls of 4 Academic did a 
good job of preparing the dinner, 
The dinner was very delicious, 

I hope they enjoyed it. 

—Joyce Rath, Gc. 

‘There was a birthday dinner for 
Intermediate girls and boys at 11: 
15 A. M. on Wednesday, April 13, 
1955. The guests were Marie Al- 
brough, Avril O'Hagen, Joan Mian- 
oway, Patricia Van Alystne, Melville 
Johns, Wayne Goodchild, Gilles 
Delinelle and Billy O'Neill. Rose- 
mary Burnadz and Maryanne Kw- 
andibens were the servers. I was the 
hostess. 


We had hot spiced grape juice, 
Potato chips, mashed potatoes, 
boiled cabbage, lemon snow with 
lemon custard sauce, cookies and 
butterhorns for the dessert. First, 
they drank hot spiced grape juice 
and ate potato chips, Then, they ate 
the vegetables and meat, Then 1 
passed the cake and the guests 
blew out the candles The food was 
very good. —Mary O'Neill, Gc. 
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Carpenter Shop 

The boys of this shop are busy 
now doing the inside jobs of main- 
tenance such as repairing chairs, 
tables, desks, chart racks and most 
everything made of wood which 
needs replacing from time to time. 

Recently the boys have taken « 
keen interest in putting up the new 
double curtain tracks in six class- 
rooms for the new curtains. The 
curtains will draw on the inside 
track, while the blackout curtains 
will be on the outside for the pur- 
pose of darkening the room for 
showing movies and filmstrips in 
the classrooms. 

During a mild spell in the weather 
last month, Billy Wilks, Donald 
Dennie and Grant Drury checked 
all the windows of the girls’ and 
boys’ residences and replaced the 
broken sash cords in many of{hem. 

Sometimes we get chairs to 
with broken spindles, then we have 
to turn new spindles on our lathe 
to match the others. 

‘We still have many jobs to do 
before starting our outside work: 
such as, putting up new tracks for 
drapes in the senfor and intermed- 
fate study rooms at the girls’ res- 
dence. ‘ 

We also have many jobs come in 
which require our immediate atten- 
tion such as repairing locks, making 
keys, servicing door checks where 
possible, and routine emergency 
Jobs. 

Last week the buys started thelr 
projects which they will take home 
in June. They work at these pro- 
Jects between the maintenace Jobs 

Billy Wilks 1s making a coffee 
table, Donald Dennle a book stand 
and Grant Drury and Leslie Brown 
are both making chests of bain 
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Special Problems of Deaf Drivers 


STaNNARD BAKE! 


iy J. 
Director of Research and Development, Traffic Institute of 


Northwestern University. 


‘There is no clear picture as to how much or in what way deaf drivers 
contribute to the traffic accidents in America. In official reporting sy: 


they are combined with other “physical defects”. 
defects account for less than one percent of all accidents, 


Such other: 
it deaf 


drivers would appear to be involved in only one traffic accident in thou- 
sands. Furthermore, the accidents in which they are involved, and for 
which this deficiency is reported, \in only a small number of cases does 


deafness probably contribute to the 


accidents, for police tend to report 


deafness whether it contributes or not, and most accidents to deaf people 


would have occurred regardless of 


Special studies in Pennsylvania *- 


and New Jersey some years ago of 
persons who were both deaf and 
speechless indicated an accident ex- 
perlence considerably less than av- 
erage. It has generally been as- 
sumed that this favorable record 
was due to over-compensation on 
the part of deaf drivers. It may be 
equally true that instead of over- 
compensating by carefulness, fewer 
deaf drivers, particularly among the 
young people, experience that surge 
of satisfaction in flashy driving 
which costs us so many accidents 
among those not yet fully mature. 

Problems of Deafness to Driver 

Traffic experts recognize a number 
of situations in which deafness 
handicaps.a driver. Drivers with 
full hearing” may expe.ience “the 
same problems when noise levels in 
the vehicle or outside are high, and 
prevent them from hearing properly. 

1, Warning to give way to an 
overtaking vehicle. This handicap 
may be overcome by careful use 
of the left-hand outside rear-view 
mirror. 

2. Police signals and ‘structions 
sometimes cause difficulty. Most 
competent police officers accompany 
audible signals by visible guestures. 
The principal difficulty comes when 
the deaf person has to be stopped 
for a violation in which failure to 
heed the sound warning sometimes 
emotionally upsets the officer. Driv- 
ing so as to avoid violation is the 
best way to avoid such difficulty. 

3. Fire and police sirens are im- 
portant warning, but fortunately re- 
sponse to them is rarely needed. 
Frequently the behavior of other 
traffic gives a sufficient clue to the 
deaf person, and when emergency 
vehicles ave nearby, the flashing 
lights which most of them now carry 
are an effective visual warning. par- 
ticularly at night. 

4. The presence of other vehicles, 
especially trucks, is often detected 
by hearing. It is only rarely that 
these cannot also be detected by 
Sight, particularly if the driver is 
Unusually alert visually. 

5. Certain road sounds, particu- 
larly the echoes from buildings, 
bridges, and embankments, are 
helpful in guiding the driver. Many 
Of these, such as those due to pave- 
ment irregularity, can be felt also. 

6. Certain car sounds are clues 
to mechanical difficulties, such as 
loose loads, unlatched doors, and 
tires with low pressure. It is only 


Tarely when these cannot also be 
felt. 


the deafness. 


Many of these difficulties are of 
rare occurrence, and most of the 
situations also yield visual or 
tactual clues. 

Deafness has also its compen- 
sations in driving. 

1, An important source of dis- 
traction is eliminated, particularly 
the conversation with passengers. 
It is possible, of course, for pas- 
sengers to communicate with deaf 
people, but the tendency is much 
less than in normal people. 

2. Nolse, particlarly for long 
periods and at high levels, such 
as is encountered in many kinds 
of driving, is definitely fatiguing. 
Hence the deaf person has a 
certa'n freedom from an important 
source of fatigue in driving. 


3. Deaf people have heightened 
habits of visual attention, and 
this is probably the greatest ad- 
vantage of deafness in driving. 


Pedestrians and Cyclists 

Probably much more important 
than their difficulty as drivers is 
the difficulty of deaf people as pe- 
destrians. This is partly because 
motorists use the audible warning 
‘much more frequently for pedes- 
trians than for other motorists, 
and partly because the awareness 
of approaching traffic, especially 
in daytime, is often a hearing 
problem. These are not insur- 
mountable handicaps, if the person 
is aware of them, but the very 
old deaf may not be sufficiently 
aware. 


Aids to Deaf Drivers 

Hearing aids in general have not 
been considered effective in aiding 
those who are hard of hearing, 
and in general deaf drivers are 
apparently as well or better off if 
they do not try to use them while 
driving. 

Outside rear-view mirrors, » es- 
pecially on the left side are ex- 
tremely useful for deaf drivers. 
Careful habits in their use must 
be formed if they are to give best 
results, Most states now limit driv- 
ing of deaf people to vehicles so 
equipped. 


Attitude of License Authorities 

Although legislation has been 
proposed over many years in at 
least half a dozen states to limit 


deat 


concerning the operation of vehic- 
les on the highways by deaf drivers. 

Laws probably could be enacted 
which would favor deaf drivers, 
but it 1s probable that these would 
result in greater restrictions than 
attempts to deal with the motor 
vehicle administrators who are 
more familtar with, the problems 
of deaf drivers than the general 
public and the legislators. 


Deafness is not a matter of great 
concern to motor vehicle adminis- 
trators. In the first place, the ac- 
cident experience of these people 
is not unfavorable. Hence, most 
states, and the American Associat- 
fon of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
duly restrict the licenses of deaf 
drivers to the operation of the 
vehicles equipped with the mirrors 
mentioned before. 

There are certain problems in 
examining deaf drivers, particularly 
on the road tests. If the examiners 
have been trained at all, they 
have been taught certain signs 
which any deaf person can readily 
understand that enable them to 
direct the applicant over the course 
on which the exmination is given. 
For certain manoeuvres, the car is 
Parked and the examiner writes the 
instructions for the manoeuvre. In 
general taking along a tranaiator to 
‘kccompany the driver and transmit 
the instructions on the road test is 
frowned upon, since the distractions 
to both the examiner and the ap- 
Plicant outweigh the advantages. 

There have been a number of 
Proposals, and in a few midwestern 
states a regulation that deaf drivers 
as well as certain others be limited 
to lower speeds. This has never 
proved very successful for two rea- 
sons, First, it is almost impossible 
to enforce because those cars which 
must drive below the conventional 
speed limits are not marked for the 
attention of the enforcement agen- 
cies, Second, under certain circum- 
stances of modern traffic, particu- 
larly on expressways, the driver who 
is Umited to half of the average 
speed presents a distinct hazard 
which considerably outweighs that 
of his possible deafness. No statis- 
tical experience establishes the need 
for such lower speeds. 

—The Mlinols Advance. 


A Reading Program for 
Primary Grades 

(Continued from April Issue) 

In writing the stories on the 
pictures, we had done several things 
that were most unorthodox from 
the standpoint of the usually ac- 
cepted procedures in teaching the 
deaf. Since an idea of verb tense 
is one of the most difficult things 
to teach, the past tense is the only 
one ordinarily presented in the early 
years. The present progressive tense 
is not introduced at all until the 
third year in school when the child 
is expected to learn to use It. 
However, in our charts we decided 
to try introducing it for the concept 
phase only, at this time, and we 


in some manner the driving of 
deaf people, such legislation has 
never been passed, and s0, so far as 
I know, there is no specific law 


do not hesitate to use the present 
perfect when it is indicated. Another 
unorthodox procedure was the in- 
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troduction of direct discourse. For 
@ number of reasons that would be 
extraneous to the purposes of this 
paper in that they have tg do with 
language teaching meéthdds, deaf 
children have not been taught the 
direct quotation language construc- 
tion in the primary years at all. 
However, since we were dealing with 
concept only, and not use of lan- 
Gauge, we felt justified in introducing 
it as it was most necessary if the 
child were to get any idea at all 
of the significance of the printed 
lines under the pictures in the text. 
Another difficulty facing us was the 
fact that such natural conversa- 
tional “small talk” as look, look— 
oh look had not generally been 
used In teaching the deaf previous- 
ly. The deaf child was incapable 
of using it and was unaware of its 
going on about him. Our whole 
emphasis having been placed on 
the type of language used in writ- 
ing, we neglected the informal—the 
conversational, *the more natural 
forms. It has been one of the no- 
ticeable weaknesses in our approach 
in that as our children get older 
and are placed in various social 
situations, they are often unable to 
make the little natural comment 
or return required in the ordinary 
conversational situation. As our ex- 
periment progressed, we found that 
it was pvssible to get over the 
natural significance of such com- 
ment as “Oh, look” when weghad 
@ real situation that called for such 
@ comment and, having our purpose 
in mind, we remembered to use it 
on our charts at that time. We 
also made every effort to use natural 
vocabulary—not to be bound by 
traditional vocabulary. 


We handled the problem of the 
present progressive tense as it usu- 
ally has been done except that we 
stopped at the concept step~ and 
did nothing along lines of {having 
the child learn to use it Himself 
at this point. We used the present 
Progressive whenever opportunity 
presented itself to do so in writing 
items based on the child’s own ex- 
perience. We were careful to use 
verbs whose past tenses were al- 
ready famillar to the child, when 
we first explained the difference 
between the two tenses. The teacher 
told a child to perform a con- 
tinuous action such as that of 
bouncing a ball for a long time. 
While the child was carrying out 
this action, the teacher wrote on 
the Board, “Joe is bouncing the 
ball.” She pointed out that he 
was doing it now—that he had 
not stopped. Then as soon as he 
finished the action, the teacher 
quickly erased the words is bounc- 
ing and called on some child to 
come up and write the past form 
dounced in its place. 


‘We were now ready to provide or 
grasp experiences and build experi- 
ence charts so that the language 
was directly connected with the ex- 
perience. Examples of some of the 
charts based on actual experience 
in preparation for the reading of 
the first unit were as follows: 


(Continued on Page &) 
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Se ogee 


Miss M. L. GARsEL 


Easter 
April 8, 9, 10 and 11 was Easter. 
‘We did not come to—sehool, 


Wednesday, we made “Bunny 
Rabbit” Easter baskets. Miss Gae- 
bel put Easter eggs, candy rabbits 
and chocolate chicks in the bas- 
kets. 


We colored and cut out big 
brown rabbits. Miss Gaebel bought 
us Easter cards for Mother and 
Daddy. 


Thursday, many girls and boys 
went home. Sharon, Joe, Douglas, 
Teddy, Brian and Leslie went 
home. They had a good time. 


Diane, Ellen and Dovie did not 
go home. They got boxes and 
cards from home. They had fun 
at school. 

We like Easter. We thank God 
for Easter. 


Individual News 
Miss Gaebel gave me a pretty 
chocolate rabbit. Dovie gave me an 
Easter egg in an egg cup. Tuesday, 
I got a box from home. Gwen 
and I roller-skated. 
—Diane Chapeskie. 


I got a new brown dress and an 
Easter basket from home. We 
played outside for a long time. The 
sun burnied my face. Patti and I 
played with a ball. —Ellen Howe. 


We watched television. Suzanne 
and I played with a wagon. I got 
a letter from Norma. Many girls 
and I put on knee socks. I have 
a new red hat and coat. 

—Dovie Johnson. 


I went home in the car with 
Daddy aiid Vern. Mother gave me 
a new green tle. She gave me a 
red purse and some money. Daddy 
took a picture of Bruce and me by 
a tree, —Joe McDonnell. 


I went home on the train with 
Daddy. I played with Donna. Don- 
na can walk now. Daddy gave me 
five comic books. Mother gave me 
many candies, apples and oranges. 

—Sharon Montoux. 


I went home on the train with 
Bruce and his mother. Douglas N. 
and 1 played with guns. Leslie had 
chocolate Easter egg in a pink 
ege cup. I took a picture of’ mother 
Daddy and Leslie by the car. 
—Douglas Rowe. 


I went home in the car with 
Daddy. A woman gave me a pretty 
new tie. I helped Beth. I saw many 
cows. I had an apple, gum and 
candy. —tTeddy Saulter. 


I went home in the car with 
Daddy. I have a new brown dog. 
The dog’s name is Jiggs. Daddy 
gave me a “Roy Rogers” shirt, a 
hat, a belt and a kerchief. 

—Brian West. 


I went home in the car with 
Mother and Daddy. I looked at a 
comic book. Daddy gave me a kite. 
Sandy, Sharon, Jeannette and I 
Dlayed cowboys. —Leslie Young. 
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Preparatory 1 Sr. B, 
Miss V. GARDINER 


My home is near Embro. Herbert 
is my brother. He is ‘eleven years 
old. I have no sisters. 

—Margaret Bossence. 


The boys and girls played store. 
I had ten cents. I bought a banana 
for nine cents. I ate the banana. 
I went home for Easter. My home 
is far away in Espanola. I rode 
my bicycle. —Carol Cleary. 


I am seven years old. I had 8 
birthday party. We played games. 
We ate chocolate cake, candy and 
cookies. I ate an orange. I drank 
brown pop. —Jean Crosby. 


Beverley, Connie, Carol and I 
went home for Easter. I rode 
home in a blue car. I live near 
Fenwick. —Emily Goss. 


My home is in Camp Borden. 
Donna, Sharon, Betty and Coleen 
are my sistefs. Coleen is a baby. 
I have no brothers. —Loran Mosher. 


My home is in Hamilton. I did 
not go home for Easter. I got a 
new brown coat, I like my new 
coat. —Paul O'Connor. 


The boys and girls went down- 
town in the bus. I had twelve 
cents. We went in to five stores. 
We bought something. I bought 
ice cream and candy 

—Connie Roche. 


My home is in Peterborough. 
Lydia ts my sister. She 1s eight 
years old, Alexander is my brother. 
He is five years old. 

—Anatoll Turbin. 


My home is in Paris. I did not 
go home for Easter. Mommy and 
Daddy sent me a big Easter basket. 
I got a new blue dress and new 
white gloves. I like my new dress 
and gloves. —Patti Francis. 

—_+—_—_. 


Preparatory 3 Sr. A. 
Miss BarearA CHAPELLE 


Our Flashcard Cabinet 

Robert Hillman made a flashcard 
cabinet for our class. He made it 
in Mr. Vaughan's shop. He gave it 
to Miss Chapelle. We were surprised. 
We were happy. We said, “Thank 

you,” to him. We like it. 
—Michael DcLaFranier, 


My Birthday 

March 19 was my birthday. I am 
ten years old. I haa a party. Miss 
Ruth, Mrs. Eagle and their classes 
came to the party. My mother 
and Dennis came too. I was happy. 

We played many games. We had 
prizes. I had a good time. 

We had grapefruit with a cherry, 
bananas, birthday cake, Easter eggs, 
candies, pop, chocolate milk. apples 
and ice cream for lunch. I enjoyed 
it. 

The boys and girls shook hands 
with me and thanked me for the 
party. —Jacques Daoust. 


My News 

Saturday morning Barbara and 
I worked in the residence. I washed 
the blackboard and tables. Barbara 
washed the chairs and disted the 
window sills. Then Patsy and I 
played with jacks and a ball. After 
breakfast all the girls and I went 
to the gym. We tumbled. We did 


back rolls. We played tag. Nita 
won. Then I played outsde. June 


———— 


Margaret Jane and I pulled. Carole 
and Jacqueline with a rope. 

After supper all the girls and | 
saw a movie in the assembly room. 
‘The name of it was “Bowery Boys”. 
It was very funny. I laughed. I 
went to bed. —Bestrice Brennon 


. 


My Birthday 

January 19 was my birthday. I 
am ten years old. I had a party. 
Miss Rush, Mrs. Sandford and their 
classes came to the party. The 
teachers spanked me. All of them 
sang “Happy Birthday” to me. I 
blew out the candles. First we play- 
ed do this and do that. Beatrice 
won. We had birthday cake, can- 
dies, doughnuts, ice cream, grapes, 
suckers and chocolate milk for lunch. 
I enjoyed it. Then we played mu- 
sical chairs. Margaret won. Next 
we played guess who. Margaret, 
Jacques, David and Clarke won. 
Mr. Gordon took our picture. We 
thanked him. We had fun. The 
girls and boys said “Thank you,” 
to me. —Ruth Guy. 


My News 

Lois Smith and I will tumble in 
the June display. We are very 
happy. Many people will come to 
see us tumble. Miss Wilbur is help- 
ing the girls. I practise every day. 
Miss Wilbur said “Do not make 
mistakes.” I said, “I will be care- 
ful". I hope that my mother and 

father will come to see us. 
—Judy Ann Wilson. 


Hockey 

I like hockey very much. I can- 
not see it on T.V. so the big boys 
tell me about it. 

Last week Montreal played at 
Detroit. Detroit won, Montreal lost. 
The score was 3 to 1. Detroit won 
the cup. 

Awhile ago, Canada played with 
Russia. Canada won. The score was 
5 to 0. Canada won the cup. 

—David Meany. 


Back to School 


I went home for Easter. I had 
fun. Mother brought me back to 
school. First we rode on the train. 
Then we rode in a taxi, Mother 
came to see our class. We sang and 
talked for Mother. Mother was 
happy. —Clarke Ward. 


An Accident 

One day there was an accident in 
front of our schoo]. A man turned 
over in his truck. Many, many eggs 
were broken. The road was all 
yellow. A policeman came. The big 
girls and boys watched the man 

and the policeman. I was sorry. 
—June Pliska. 


Our Record Player 


In December we got a new hear- 
ing aid. We are very happy because 
we can hear. One day I heard an 
airplane and a train. All the boys 
and girls have ear molds. 

Last week Mr. Gordon brought 
us another hearing aid with a re- 
cord player. We were very very 
happy and excited. Billie brought 
us many records. I like to hear 
Gene Autry. Roy Rogers, Ten 


Tittle Indians, Rudolph and band 
records. We are very happy. 
—Tommy Marwood. 


Our Visitors 

On Valentine Day Mrs. Forster 
came to see us. We were very 
happy because we were very lone. 
some for her. 

Jacques’s mother and Dennis 
came on March 21. His mother 
gave the girls a cat brooch to put 
money in and she gave the boys 
@ cowboy scarf. We were happy, 
We said, “Thank you very much,” 
to Mrs. Daoust. 

Last week Mr. Cunningham came 
to see us. We remembered him. 

I received a big box from my | 
mother. I got a valentine cake, 
some cookies and candies. We were 
surprised. We had s valentine 
party. The boys and I played with 
my hockey game. We were very, 
very happy. Mrs Forster came. We 
had a good time. The boys and 
girls wrote a letter to thank my 
mother. -~Billy Conley. 


Easter Holidays 

Last Thursday Father came. I 
went home in the car for Easter, 
Kenneth and I played with guns 
We played outside. We played on 
the swings. It was very, very 
warm. Ater supper I played out- 
side again. I played on the swings. 
I went to bed. I prayed in my 
bed. 

I got a new dress and a new 
pair of shoes for Easter.I am 
very happy. —Margaret Morgan. 

—_t 


Preparatory I Jr. C. 


Miss M. M. Dovctas 


Bohdan Czahan has a new blue 
suit. He wears it to Sunday School. 
He looks very nice. 


Ronnie Lawson is very happy. He 
likes to come to school. He can 
bounce the big yellow ball. 


Michael Lisson went home for 
Easter. He helps his father when 
he is at home. 


Vikki Merrilees likes to ride her 
new tricycle. It is red and yellow. 


Mamie Shawnoo likes to write in 
her book., She writes very well. 


Kenneth Warren plays “Cowboys 
and Indians” with the other boys. 
He likes to draw and color pictures. 


Gall Young has a pretty blue 
dress with a fur collar. The fur, 
tickles her chin and makes her 
laugh. 


Ritva’s Birthda: 

Ritva had a birthday. ‘She was 
seven. We had a party. We play- 
ed with balloons. Many boys and 
girls came. We ate birthday cake, 
ice-cream, candy and apples. We 
drank green freshie. We played 
“Pretty and Funny.” We had fun 

—_—_+—__ 
BEDTIME FOR THE LITTLE ONES 
The first train leaves at 6 p.m. 
For the land where the poppy 
blows, 
And mother dear is the engineer 
And the passenger laughs and 
crows. 
The palace car is mother’s arms, 

The whistle’s a low, sweet strain: 
The passenger winks and nods and 

blinks 

And goes to sleep in the train. 
But what is the fare to poppy land? 

I hope it is not too dear. 

The fare is this—a hug and a kiss— 

And it's paid to the engineer. 


NATURE STUDY 
Miss R. VaNALLEN 


The English Sparrow 

This bird came from England. 
It is called the English sparrow. 
jt is not a pretty bird. The feathers 
are brown and gray and look like 
grass and weeds where the bird 
lives. 

‘The English sparrow cannot sing. 
It only says “Chip Chip.” It has 
many other cousins called song 
sparrows, chipping sparrows, and 
tree sparrows. The song Sparrow 
has a very sweet voice. } 

Sparrows help us because they 
eat many weed seeds. They have 
very strong bills to crack the seeds. 

—Gerry Sullivan, 2A Int. 


Red-headed Woodpecker 
The father woodpecker has a 
red head. The mother woodpecker 
has a red head, too. The young 

birds do not have red heads. 
Red-headed wood peckers make 
their nests in holes in trees and 
poles. They dig the holes with 
their long, strong bills. You can 
hear thelr tap, tap, tap. They hold 
on to the wood with their toes. 
Their tails help to prop them up. 
Red-hcaded woodpeckers help us 

by eating harmful insects. 

—Beth Spark, 2A2 Int. 


Thewinged Blackbird 
The redwinged blackbird is a 
pretty blackbird with red and yel- 
Jow shoulders. It lives near the 
water. It builds its nest in the 
weeds. It lays from three to five 
eges. They are pale blue with 
black spots, We see many red 
winged blackbirds by the bay. 
They fly south in the Autumn. 

They come back in March. 
—Avril O’Hagen, 3V2 Int. 


Pigeons” 

Pigeons are big birds. They live 
in barns or sheds. They are many 
pretty colours. They eat seeds, 
grain and fruit. 

They drink water. They fly with 
their strong wings. 

Pigeons can walk. Pigeons nod 
their head when they walk. They 
say, “Coo, Coo." Pigeons walk in 
the street. They make a nest of 
twigs 

Mother pigeon lays 
ees in it 

Sometimes people eat pigeons. 

—Beatrice Cater, 3V2 Int. 


two white 


Spring Flowers 

In March the warm sunshine and 
rains make the spring flowers grow 
very fast. 

Tulips, hyacinths, daffodils, cro- 
cuses, snow drops, scillas and grape 
hyacinths are growing in front of 
our school. The crocuses are out 
Now. They are white, yellow and 
Purple. The tulips are many colours. 
The daffodils are yellow, white, or 
yellow and orange. Snow drops are 
all white, scillas are blue. Hya~- 
cinths are purple, white pink and 
blue. They will bloom soon. Spring 
fs the time for pussy willows. 
Dandelions blossom in the early 
Spring. Dandelions are yellow too. 

—Margaret Munsie, 3V1 Int. 
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Bulbs 

Many flowers grow from bulbs. 
Daffodils, hyacinths, tulips, snow- 
drops, crocuses, scillas and others 
are planted in the autumn. We 
saw Mr. Hodgson plant many kinds 
of bulbs in the flower beds last 
autumn. They grow all winter 
under the ground and come up\first; 
in the spring. 


They are called early spring 
flowers. Onions grow from bulbs 
too. Onions are vegetables. 

—Andrew Dube, 3V2 Int. 


The Grass ‘Hopper 

There are many kinds of grass 
hoppers. Some are latge and some 
are small. They arey ‘dark green. 
They live in the grass. They eat 
grass, leaves and plants. In the 
fall the grass hopper lays many 
eggs in the ground. These eggs 
stay in the ground all winter. 

In the spring they hatch into 
small grass hoppers with no wings. 
They are called nymphs. 

In two or three months these 
lUttle grasshoppers grow larger. They 
have long strong legs. They are 
very good jumpers. Their wings 
are strong so they can fly a long 
way. 

Grasshoppers rub their wings 
together and make a noise. They 
sing, They have no nose. They 
breath through their sides. Their 
ears are under their wings. 

—Marie Edmunds, 3V Int. 


Book Covers 

We are making many new books 
in school. We made designs in olls 
and paste pattern designs for the 
book covers. They are very pretty. 
‘We made the-designs and pasted 
them on the outside cover. We 
lined the cover with plain paper. 
We pressed and dried it in the 
paper press. After awhile we put 
eyelets in our book covers. 

Miss VanAllen gave us some 
paper and rings for our new books. 
We like them very much. 

—Nancy Chittley, 3A Int. 


Leatherwork ‘ 

‘We made many things with leath- 
er. We made glass cases, key cases, 
comb cases, wallets, luggage tags. 
change purses and fancy belts. We 
used red, black, brown and tan 
leather to make them. 

—Larry Armes, 3A Int. 


Paper Pictures 
Miss VanAllen gave us scissors and 
coloured paper. We cut many 
shapes and sizes and pasted them 
to a frame. We cut circles, squares 
and loops for the picture. We had 
fun making paper pictures. My 
picture looked like a fish under the 
long weeds. 
—Mary Anne Oare, 


, 
Things we do 

Many boys and girls made pictures 
of birds for Nature Study. They 
were pretty birds with bright col- 
ours. We made Oil designs, Paper 
designs, and Ink designs, too. We 
like them all very much. Miss Van- 
Allen gave us scissors and coloured 
paper. We cut many shapes and 
sizes and pasted them on coloured 
paper. We cut circles, squares and 
Ioops for the pictures. We had fun 


3A Int. 


Social Studi 
Mr. A. J, Crane 


John Cabot 


John Cabot was born in Genoa, 
the birthplace of Columbus, and lat- 
er went to live in Venice. He was an 
explorer and a successful trader, He 
became a-wealthy man. 

John Cabot left Venice and went 
to live in Bristol, England, Many 
seaman and traders lived in Bristol. 
Cabot heard about the voyage of 
Columbus and he was quite Interes- 
ted. Cabot asked King Henry VIL 
to let him go to the Far East. He 
wanted to get foreign godds because 
he was a trader. The ship called the 
Matthew was given to Cabot. In 
1497 Cabot and his crew of eighteen 
men left England to hunt for the 
Far East and foreign goods. They 
had a hard voyage across the At- 
lantic Ocean. They did not find the 
Far East. They made a mistake, 
they found a new land. They fina- 
lly reached the coast of the Cape 
Breton Island. Cabot thought he 
had reached a part of China. He 
took possession of this land for 
England. He set up a cross and put 
two flags in the ground. He also 
found Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland, then returned to 
England, King Henry was greatly 
pleased wth Cabot’s success. 

Cabot sailed again in 1498 with 
several ships, He followed the coast 
from Greenland almost to Florida, 
then he knew that he had not rea- 
ched China. 

—Beth Moore, 1A Senior. 
Three Canadian Regions 


Canada is our country: The land 
in this country is quite different in 
places. Different parts are called 
regions. 

Beginning in British Columbia 
the land is indeed very different 
from here. There are mountains 
that are covered with snow all year. 
There are also deep valleys where 
the soil is rich and fine crops grow 

All 
Western Mountain Region. The 
Western Mountain Region is a very 
beautiful part. Vancouver is a large 
city in British Columbia. 

Most of Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba are very flat. It is 
prairie country, lots of wheat grows 
there. The cities haye grain eleva- 
tors to store the grain in. Some peo- 
ple keep large herds of beef cattle 
on the prairies. Cpwboys ride horses 
to look after the/cattle. We call all 
this flat country the Great Plains. 
One thing we should remember ts 
that there are few trees there. 

In the eastern part of Canada are 
old worn down mountians, Rain 
snow, frost and ice have been at 
work wearing down these mountains 
for hundreds of years. That is why 
the sharp peaks have been rounded 
off and some of the deep valleys 
filled in. This part is called The 
Appalachians. 

—Catherine McDonald, 1A Senior. 


Pizarro 
Pizarro was born in Spain, he 
went to Hispaniola in 1510. After 
Cortez had conquered the Aztecs in 


making paper. pictures too. It ts 
called -“paper sculpture”. 
—Marilyn Palmer, 3A Int. 


Mexico, Pizarro travelled south in 
1532 to the Andes Mountains in 
the country of Peru in South Amer- 


this country is called The] 
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ica. The people of Peru were also 
Indians. They had more knowledge 
than the Aztecs. They smelted gold 
and silver and did wonderful work 
with metals. They were excellent 
farmers. They raised vegetables 
corn,and cotton. They were better 
engineers than the Spaniards and 
had built roads for hundreds of 
miles over deserts and mountains. 

In a few months Pizarro and his 
men had collected a fortune worth 
many millons of do! from the 
Incas. But this did nof satisfy him, 
he kept on until he had conquered 
the country of Peru. 

‘The Inca ruler was killed. The 
Spaniards quarreled and Pizarro 
was murdered by his own men in 
1541. Pizarro founded the town 0; 
Lima. —Austin A. Barron, 1A Sr, 


Lelf The Lucky 


Leif was the son of Eric the Red. 
His name was Leif Ericson but 
sometimes. he was called Leif, tho 
Lucky. He was a Norseman. He 
loved the sea and he was a good 
sailor. He had been with his father 
in Greenland but he wanted to visit 
Norway so he set out on the long 
voyage. 

While he was in Norway he met 
King Olaf. Lelf was a friendly fel- 
low and King Olaf liked him. He 
learned about Christ and he be- 
came a Chiistian. The King asked 
Leif to return to Greenland and 
tell his father about the new relig- 
fon. The king gave him a new ship 
for the voyage. Fish, meat and flour 
were loaded onto the boat. He and 
his men sailed for Greenland but 
they never got there, because their 
boat was small and the water was 
rough and the boat was blown off 
{ts course. The course of # ship ts 
the path the ship follows as it 
travels over the water. “Fhe ships 
did not reach Greenland. 

First they landed on the shores 
of Labrador, then Nova Scotia and 
next they found the eastern shores 
of the United States. 

One day they found wild grapes 

growing in the United States so 
they called this country Vinland 
This was a wonderful country. 
. Greenland had no trees, They 
loaded lumber onto the~boat. The 
lumber was taken to Greenland to 
build houses and boats. 

This story is about people who 
lived nearly one thousand years ago, 
about the year 954. 

—Jackie Wales, 1A., Sr. 


Marco Polo 
Marco Polo was born in Venice, 
Italy. In 1269 his father and uncle 
returned from The East. They 
brought back gold and silver and 
Jewels. 


In 1271 Marco went with his 
father and uncle back to China. 
They sailed through the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. They rode horses over 
land and went to Baghdad in Iraq. 
Here Marco saw many beautiful 
things. He saw people “burning oll 
in their lamps. They went through 
Iran then they got camels so they 
could travel across the Gobi desert. 

At last they got to the city of 
Pelping in China. Here they met 
the Emperor of China. Marco saw 
many beautiful things in China 
which he had never seen before. 

The Chinese had printed books. 
‘They burned coal for cooking and 
to keep themselves warm. They also 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Home-Going in June 

The last day of school classes for 
this term will be Tuesday, June 
2ist. The graduation exercises will 
be held that afternoon beginning 
at 1.00 p.m. 

Every parent will receive a print- 
ed letter telling exactly when your 
child will return home. It is very 
important that you read the letter 
carefully and keep it for reference. 
Almost every year some parent 
makes a mistake in date or time 
of meeting a child. The following 
points should be noted especially: 

1. As soon as you receive the 
letter please forwafd the amount of 
your child's fare to the Superin- 
tendent, in the special envelope 
provided, by Post Office Order or 
Postal Note. One parent who is late 
in sending the fare holds up the 
arrangements for all 380 children. 


2. Please be at the station to 
meet your child well before train 
time. 

All times given on the printed 
letter are Eastern Standard. 

3. When your child arrives home, 
you will find his trunk check and the 
return half of his ticket in a special 
envelope. Please claim baggage at 
the railway station. Please put the 
return half of his ticket in a safe 
place until September. 


Pupils will return to school on 
Tuesday, September 13th, ready for 
classes on the morning of Wednes- 
day, September 14th. 


4. If you plan to call at the 
school for your child, please notify 
the Superintendent before May 27th 
of the day and approximate time 
you plan to arrive. You “may 
call after 3.30 p. m. on Tuesday, 
June 2Ist, or on Wednesday, June 
22nd. Please advise also whether 
you will take your child's trunk with 
you or whether it should be sent to 
you express collect. 

Your co-operation in noting the 
above points will be very much ap- 


preciated. 
3. G.D. 


Poster Contest Winner 

Eugene Hales, a pupil of the 
OSD., won third prize of $5 cash 
in the high school section of the 
poster contest” sponsored by the 
Belleville General Hospital in Con- 
nection with “Hospital Day” on 
May 12th. 

This year’s poster theme, “Your 
Hospital—the Sentinal That Never 
Sleeps,” drew some 200 entries 
from 19 schools, almost twice as 
many entries as last year. 


Vivian Curtis Earns Pin 

Our congratulations are due to 
Vivian Curtis who has been award- 
ed an Underwood Superior Certif- 
ieate and Pin in recognition of 
having written on an Underwood 
Typewriter at a net speed of 60 
words per minute for ten minutes 
under international Rules, copying 
from the Standard Underwood 
Monthly Typing test, representing 
superior skill in typewriting speed 
and accuracy. 

Such standard tests form a 
regular part of the work of our 
typing classes and several of our 
students this year have already 
received pins and certificates for 
having attained speeds of 40 and 50 
words per minute under Interna- 
tional Rules. 


Graduation Day 

Graduation exercises will be held 
this year on the closing day of 
school, Tuesday, June 2lst, begin- 
ing at 1.00 p.m. Invitations from 
the graduates will be going out to 
parents and relatives before that 
time and we hope that many will 
find it possible to be present on 
that important day. For those 
visitors who can be here on the 
previous evening (Monday, June 
20>, Mr. Gordon will show colour- 
ed movies of the school play and 
other school activities of this and 
former years. 


Polio Vaccine 
Administered 
Injections of the newly developed 
Salk polio vaccine were admin- 
istered on Thursday, April 28, and 
Thursday, May 12, to all pupils 
of ten years of age and under 
whose parents had returned the 
necessary request form duly signed. 


New Telephone Numbers 
for the O:S.D. 

During April the installation of 
the new dial telephone exchange 
for the City of Belleville was 
completed, and on Sunday, April 
17th, all telephones changed to the 
dial systern. New numbers had been 
assigned to all telephones in prep- 
aration for the change over. 


Parents may wish to make a note 
of the new numbers for this school. 


They are as follows: 


Superintendent's 

Office - - - - - WO 8-5726 
Superintendent's 

Residence - - - WO 2-4994 
Girls’ Residence - - WO 2-1679. 
Boys’ Residence - - WO 2-4334 
Junior Residence - - WO 2-1672 
School Hospital - - WO 2-3141 


The exchange letters WO stand 
for the Belleville exchange name 
“Woodland”. 
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Among Our Visitors 
Salvation Army Cadets 


Four Schools Win COSSA 
Badminton Honors 


‘A group of officer cadets who are} Major honors were divided four 


attending the Salvation Army 


the. morning of Monday, April 25th 
visiting the O.8.D. Included in the 
party were ladies from as far west 
as Vancouver and as far east as 
Halifax. 


Teachers From Sunnyview School 


Two former members of our staff 
who now teach at the Sunnyview 
Classes for the Deaf returned to the 
OSD. to attend the annual school 
play. Miss Nellie MacDonald and 
Mr. Jim Rickaby attended the play 
on Saturday evening and visited 
with us at Sunday School next’ mor- 
ning. With Mr, Rickaby were Mrs. 


Rickaby and Norman. 
a] 


Graduate Nurses 


A group of seven nurses doing 
post-graduate study in Ontario 
universities spent the afternoon of 
Tuesday, May 3rd, visiting this 
school. Their visit here formed part 
of their field work in the Belleville 
area under the direction of Miss 
Prances Winfield of the staff of 
Belleville General Hospital. Among 
the group were nurses attending 
Queen’s University, the University of 
Ottawa, and the University of Tor- 
onto. After completing their studies 
they will take up teaching positions 
in connection with the training of 
student nurses in various hospitals. 


Following a talk by Mr. Demeza, 
the nurses observed typical classes 
and visited the vocational facilities 
of the school. At 3.30 they were 
entertained to afternoon tea in the 
Home Economics room, since their 
visit coincided with the regularly 
planned tea at which Joanne Bront- 
mier, of the graduating class, was 
hostess. 


Movies of the Play 


Following the presentation of 
the stage play Alice in Wonder- 
land, Mr. Gordon, according to his 
usual custom, rewrote the play in 
suitable form for filming with his 
movie camera. On Monday, May 
2nd, the movie version was pre- 
sented on stage before the lights 
and camera for Mr. Gordon to 


ways at the close of the third an. 
ual 


‘Winners of the senior girls’ title 
for St. Michael’s were the Misses 
8. and J. Tatham. Junior champi- 
ons of B.C.I. are the Misses A. Smith 
and C, Irwing. 


The senior boys’ title was won 
by A. Mitchell and D. Refausse for 
Trenton with B. Meany and A, 
Ogawa getting the junior crown 
for OSD. Bill Williams of OSD. 
was in charge of the tournament 
and did an excellent job. 


Seven schools were represented. 
These included Albert College, 
Quinte Secondary, OS.D., B.C, 
Campbellford High School, St. Mi- 
chael’s Academy and Trenton High 
School 

Nine senior and nine junior girls’ 
teams took part in the tournament 
while six senior and six junior boys’ 
teams participated. A total of sixty 
players engaged in play. 

—Ontarlo Intelligencer April 28. 


Many Former Students 
Return For School Play 


Staff members and pupils were 
delighted to welcome back the many 
former students of the school who 
returned over the week-end of April 
23rd to see the Annual school play. 


Among those who visited us and 
attended the play were: 

Jean Silver, Kingston; Irene La- 
ney, June Bailey, Claudette and 
Arthur Gravelle, Mrs. Jeannine Tar- 
dif, and Wilfred Saumure, all of 
Ottawa; Maxine Wadsworth, and 
Shirley Hamilton of Belleville; Mary 
Chong, Margaret Horne, Marlo 
Micetick, Toronto, and Robert Reld 
of Hespeler. 


Mr. and Mrs R. E. McBrien and 
Mr. and Mrs. Bert Richardson of 
Peterborough attended the play on 


“shoot” in colour. The players are|the Saturday evening. 4Mr, and Mrs. 
eagerly awaiting the return of the] Bruce Yerrow of Bellevi@e also came 
developed film. to the play. 
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A group of players surround the Mad Hatter as he samples 


his “toast and tea” at 
Wonderland. 


Back row: March Hare 
(Doreen Brown). 


Front row: Cheshire Cat 
(Harold Bradley), Alice 
(Jackie Wales). 


(Sarah Brant), 


(Mary O'NeilD, 
(Jeannette Masci), 


the dress rehearsal for Alice in 


White Rabbit 


Mad Hatter 
Dormouse 


‘Alice in Wonderland’ Charmingly Presented by 


0.S.D. 


Whimsical, yet lovely was the 
dramatic presentation last evening 
of the Rev, C. E. Dodgson's (Lewis 
Carroll) ageless “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” by the pupils of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf in the school 
auditorium, before a fine assembly 
of parents, friends and guests from 
Ottawa, Peterborough, Picton, and 
local districts, 


Mr, J. G, Demeza, BA., B. Paed, 
superintendent of the school, ex- 
tended a most cordial welcome, and 
briefly mentioned the various points 
on which the success of these annual 
plays depended; primarily on the 
work of Mr. Alec Gordon for the 
words and music; upon the boys 
and girls who acted in the play; 
upon the kindness and generosity 
of the ladies of Bridge Street United 
Church choir for their interpreta- 
tion of the incidental music; upon 
the creative skill and ideas of Miss 
Ketcheson for costumes used in the 
Presentation, which were made by 
the girls, and for the willing assist- 
ance of the staff members; in fact 
for all the co-operation of the entire 
school in one or more capacities. Mr. 
Demeza also mentioned the extend 
of the hearing losses of each of the 
cast members and the profound lack 
of hearing of the rhythm band as a 
whole. 


The play which was introduced by 
selection by the Rhythm Band, 
composed of the senior pupils of the 
school, who rendered the “Overture 
to Alice in Wonderland,” was com- 
Posed of three acts, with five scenes 
in the second act. Act 1 showed a 
countryside blooming with white da- 
ses, and two little girls, Alice in blue 
with auburn curls, and white pina- 
fore, and her sister, Margaret, in 
Dink with a ball and skipping. Soon 
Alice tires of her play with her doll, 
“Queenie,” and so doing, falls asleep 
and dreams the delightful scenes 
Portrayed, with the entrance of the 
White Rabbit in blue coat, with 
trousers, white hood with long, pink 
ears, and the Cheshire striped cat 
with his realistic “me-ow”. 


Pupils 


They talk of the Mad Hatter's tea 
party and leave, followed shortly by 
Alice, who decides to go, too, and see 
what it is all about. 

Scene 2 depicts the party: the 
Mad Hatter in his green tails, black 
and yellow striped trousers, and tall, 
stove-pipe hat; the little Dormouse 
in gray (who quite stole the show 
with his inimitable acting;) and the 
Mad March Hare in her pink and 
brown outfit. The Mad Hatter is 
dispensing tea from a huge, pink 
teapot, and trying at the same time 
to keep the little Dormouse awake. 
Losing patience, he plumps the tea- 
pot down upon the Dormouse's 
head. Alice arrives but is not too 
hospitably received by, the Mad 
Hatter. 

Scene 3 shows the Queen's cro- 
quet match in which the various 
actors take part, playing without 
balls. The King and Queen are at- 
tired in red and white with splashes 
of red hearts, 


BOTTOM OF THE SEA 

Scene 4 was most lovely showing 
what went on at the bottom of the 
sea; the colorful turtles, the red 
lobsters, and the huge starfish, all 
of whom joined in the ‘lobster qua- 
drille’, a most pleasing spectacle 
with the changing lights and the 
simulated water effect. 

Scene 5, the trial scene of “who 
stole the tarts?” was the climaxing 
highlight in which, after several 
suspects had been cle: of blame, 
poor little Alice was condemned as 
the thief since, according to the 
witness of the Cheshire Cat, the 
thief had had squeaking shoes, and 
of all those present, only Alice's 
shoes squeaked. “Off with her head”, 
was the Queen’s pre-emptory com- 
mand, but just as the executioner 
is bringing down upon the kneeling 
Alice, the huge silver axe, she is 
rescued by the White Rabbit who 
intervenes on her behalf. 

‘Alice awakes, and recounts the 
dream to her’ sister. As she does so 
the actors appear. and the whole 
story is retold. 


Kiwanians Attend Play 


*. 


A party of about 50 Kiwanians 
and thelr wives from the Kiwanis 
Club of Picton attended the Mon- 
day evening performance of Alice 
in Wonderland in a group. Their 
visit resulted from an address given 
by Superintendent J. G. Demeza at 
the regular meeting of the Club on 
January 3ist. The invitation he ex- 
tended at that time was later dis- 
cussed. by the Club members and 
accepted. In welcoming the group 
to the performance, Mr. Demeza 
expressed the appreciation of the 
school and players for the neigh- 
bourly interest of the Kiwanians in 
our school and play. That the 
Kiwanlans enjoyed the play is 
evident from the letter, received from 
the chairman of their Programme 
Committee, which is reproduced 
below. 


Dear Mr. Demeza, 


Just a note to let you know how 
Much everyone of our members 


and guests enjoyed the presentation 
of “Alice in Wonderland” as per- 
formed by the pupils of your School 
on April 25th last. 


I don’t believe that prior to this 
evening, we had any realization of 
the tremendous work you are doing 
and I am only sorry that we could 
not have had 100% of our Club 
Present that corn i 

If it is convenient, perhaps ‘you 
would express to your staff and 
Particularly to the students our 
sincere congratulations upon the 
success of their work. We fully 
intend to make attendance at four 
Play Night an annual event and we 
are looking forward to being with 


you again next year on this occa- 
sion. 


Yours very truly,; 


JACK H. WARD, P. Eng. 


Chairman 
Programme Committee. 
* 


A thunderous applause from the 
assembly brought the cast more 
than once back for the curtain call 
in appreciation for an exception- 
ally fine presentaton of an excep- 
tional story that never grows old. 


APPRECIATION TENDERED 


Special appreciation is tendered 
to the stage manager, Keith Dor- 
schner; and his assistants, Norman 
Ruttan, Billy Wilks, and Isabel 
Nugent, to Miss Nettie Ketcheson, 
for-the lovely and fairy-like cos- 
tumes and to the sewing room girls; 
to Mr. Vaughan and the boys of 
the Woodworking shop; to Mr. K. 
Graham and boys for the stage 
sets; to Mr. Chard and the girls of 
the typing room for the scripts and 
slides; and to Mr. L. Morrison, Mr. 
L. H. Field and the print shop boys 
for the attractive programs. Make- 
up was done by Miss Ketcheson, 
Mrs. Lewis, and Mr. Graham, 


A very special thanks goes to the 
ladies’ choir of Bridge Street Uni- 
ted Church for their vocal rendi- 


tions which added so greatly to the 
enjoyment of the play; to Mr. Alec 
Gordon for a fine dramatization, 
and to the little actors themselves 
for a fine job excellently done. | 


THE CAST 
The cast was as follows: Alice, Jean- 
nette Masci; Margaret, her sister 
also White Rabbit, Doreen Brown; 
Cheshire Cat, Mary O'Neill; Mad 
Hatter, Harold Bradley; Mad March 
Hare, Sarah Brant; Dormouse, 
Jackie Wales; 3 of Hearts, Margaret 
Kirkness; 5 of Hearts, Joanne Bron- 
tmier; First Page, Donald Dennie; 
Second Page,» Russell , Koshowski; 
Queen of Hearts, Christfha Bennett; 
King of Hearts, Glen Skinkle; Exe- 
cutioner, Robert Ebersole; Gryphon, 
Donna Bell; Star Fish, Billy Gard- 
ner, David Legue; Mock turtle, 
Vivian Curtis; turtles, Peggy DeLa- 
Franier, Rosemary Burnadz and 
Margaret Gansky; lobsters, Billy 
Hemphill, Alan Ogawa, Donald Sat- 
tler, Kenneth Searson; Knave of 
Hearts, Joyce Rath. 

-Ontario Intelligencer 


pril 23, 1955. 


Stage manager, Keith Dorschner, and his assistant, Norman 
Ruttan, check details of one of the scenes with the director, 
S. A. Gordon, and three of the cast after the dress rehearsal 


for Alice in Wonderland. 


Left to right: Star Fish (Billy Gardner) King of Hearts 
(Glen Skinkle), a lobster (Alan Ogawa), Norman Ruttan, 
Mr. Gordon, Keith Dorschner. Part of the backdrop for 


the underwater scene is visible behind the group. 
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used paper money. Marco saw the 

tiful place of the Emperor and 
ae other new and wonderful 
things. 

In 1295 he came back to Venice 
and told the people about China. A 
few years later he wrote a book 
about his travels. 

—Barbara Beaumont, 1A Sr. 


Ponce De Leon 


Ponce De Leon was born in Spain. 
Pe. He was a Spanish explorer. As & 
! young man, he had sailed with 
Columbus on his voyage to the New 
World so he knew about travel by 
sea. He left Spain and went to live 
in the West Indies The Spanish 
i people fought with the native people 
on the Island in the West Indies 
and became rulers of the island. 
‘They were always looking for gold 

or silver. 

Ponce De Leon was chosen by 
the king of Spain to be the gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico. 

Ponce De Leon ruled harshly 
and sometimes cruelly. 

Ponce De Leon went away to look 
for other lands to conquer. He 
heard a funny story about a new 
country. It was an island that had 
8 magic fountain of water. An old 
Indian told him the story but it 
wasn't true. Ponce De Leon decided 
to look for this wonderful water 
because the Indian said if you drink 
{t you will become young again. He 
went to search for this island cal- 
led Bimini. He did not find it but 
he did find Florida. 

—Anita Jackson, 1A Sr. 


Ferdinand Magellan 


Magellan was born in Portugal. 
He had the same idea as Columbus. 
He thought the earth was round. 

He wanted to find a shorter route 
to the Far East. He asked the king 
of Portugal for aid but the king 
refused so he went to Spain and 
asked for’ help. King Charks V 
thought it was a good idea to look 
for a shorter route to the Far East. 

A fleet of five ships and 270 men 
were given to Magellan. He had 
food and supplies enough for two 
* years. In, 1519 the ships left Spain. 

They sailed on and on for many 
days on the Atlantic Ocean. They 
saw the coast of South America. 
Magellan and his men touched the 
land at Pernambuco. This place is 
called Recife now. They sailed 
south along the coast of South 

America and they visited RioDeLa- 
Plata and Port Saint Julidn. The 
crew wanted to go back home to 
Spain but Magellan refused to re- 
turn, 


Some of the crew made trouble 
and had to be punished and then 
more trouble came. One ship ran 
onto the rocks and was wrecked and 
it sank. 


6 

Soon he found a narrow waterway 
in the Spring. It was a strait and 
was 360 miles long. Magellan's three 
boats took 38 days to go through the 
strait, The shores of the strait were 
very deep likes walls. The ships 
sailed out onto a large peaceful 
ocean, Magellan called it Pacific. 
The ships sailed for many days 
until the food and drinking water 
were all gone. Some of the men died 
when they ate old leather and saw- 
dust because they were very hun- 


” THE CANADIAN 


sry. They sailed and reached some 
islands which had no name: Ma- 
gellan called them Philippines 
after the king whorhelped him. But 
one day very sad thing happened. 
Magellan was killed. Only 115 men 
were left alive. They sailed back to 
Spain. The ship carried 26 tons of 
spices. It took 3 years to sail all 
around the world. 

—Andre Bourget, 1A Sr. 


Hernando Cortes 1485-1547 

Hernando Cortez was born in 
Spain. When he was nineteen years 
old he went to live in the New 
World. He lived in Cuba and Haiti. 
When he was 8 young man he join- 
2d the Spanish Army and became 
a general. 

Sailors from the New World went 
to Mexico frequently. They told 
tales of that country and told many 
people of its great wealth. 

The governor of Cuba decided to 
send an army to that country, and 
he placed Cortez as general of the 
army. He wanted to conquer that 
country and get its wealth. He 
rounded up six hundred men and 
eleven ships. On thé ships he also 
took food, guns, cannons and horses. 
Early, in 1519 they landed on the 
shores of Mexico, they stopped at 
a small village called Vera Cruz. 

At this time the people of Mex- 
ico were called Aztec Indians. The 
King of the Aztecs was Montezuma. 
When Montezuma heard that Cor- 
tez was in Mexico with his army, 
he sent Cortez gifts of gold, silver, 
fans, feathers and cloth, The Aztec 
king also told Cortez that he would 
give him more if he would leave 
Mexico. 

This only encouraged Cortez 60 
he and his army started the march 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico City, the 
home of Montezuma. * 

The Spaniards were filled with 
Joy when they first saw the city 
with its white temples and houses 
with beautiful garaens. As Cortez, 
and his men looked across the city, 
they saw in the distance forest- 
covered hills and two snow capped 
volcanoes. g 
One man, who was with Cortez, 
wrote a story of the many things 
he saw. He told how Montezuma 
came out to greet Cortez and put 
& necklace around his neck. A great 
feast was prepared for the Span- 
jards and served on a table set with 
fine cloth. There were more than 
thirty foods including turkey, veni- 


son, wild boar, fruits and many 
other things. They drank out of 
gold cups. 


After the feast was over the 
guests walked in the palace gardens. 
There they saw houses with birds, 
Jaguars and other animals in them. 

Cortez made Montezuma a pri- 
soner. He took gold, silver and other 
jewels from the Aztecs. He destroy- 
ed many of the Aztec statues, paint- 
ings and other things which told 
about their history. They carried 
on many cruel battles with the 
Aztecs. After two years, in 1521, the 
Spanish army won and Mexico 
became the property of Spain. 
Montezuma was killed. 


—Mary Laffrenier, 1A Sr. 


Vasco De Balbos 
Balboa was born in Spain so he 
was a Spaniard. He came to the 
New World to make his fortune, 
First he settled on the ‘sland of 
Hispaniola. Some years later he 


went on @ ship to Darien. Balboa 
became the leader of the men, An 
Indian told him about a land of 
great wealth. . 
The Spaniards were anxious to 
get gold because: it mieant wealth 
to them. It was hard work travel- 
ling through the thick woods. There 
was no path to follow. He did not 
become rich so he went on.& voy- 
age with some other men. One day 
Balboa, climbed to the top of a high 
hill. He saw 8 great body of water. 
He was the first white man in the 
world to find it and he called it 
‘The Great South Sea. He and his 
men went down to the sea. It is 


Here Balboa stepped into the ocean. 
He waved his sword over his head. 
Balboa claimed all the lands that 
touched the sea for Spain. It was 
the year 1513 when Balboa discov- 
ered this sea. He called it the 
“Great South Sea”. Later another 
explorer named it the Pacific Ocean, 

—Eugene Hales, 1A Sr. 


‘Columbus 


Columbus was born in the city of 
Genoa in Italy. He become a sailor 
at 14 years of age. He studied maps. 
and geography because he was 
anxious to learn. He believed the 
world was round. Most of the peo- 
ple did not agree with him. They 
said it was flat. He needed money 
to buy ships and supplies so he had 
to ask for ald. The King of Portu- 
gal refused to help him. 


Columbus went to Spain. He ask- 
ed Queen Isabella and she listened 
to him with much interest. She 
decided to help Columbus and gave 
him money to buy three ships. The 
three ships were called the Santa 
Maria, the Pinta, and the Nina 
After the ships were loaded with 
supplies and sailors, Columbus sail- 
ed away from Palos in Spain with 
90 men. 


On October 12 in 1492 the ships 
reached land in a New World. Co- 
lumbus carried in his hand the flag 
of Spain. He and his men were 
thankful for the safe voyage to the 
New World. They had spent 70 days 
on the ocean. 

Neither Columbus nor any of his 
men had seen red-skinned people 
before, They wore little clothing 
and used paints to colour their bod- 
ies. Columbus believed that he had 
reached India so he called the 
people Indians but he was wrong 
because he had reached a small 
{sland near Florida. One of the 
ships, the Santa Maria ran aground 
and was wrecked and only two ships 
were left. 


Columbus returned to Spain and 
the bells rang in the churches. 
Many people were excited because 
Columbus had returned. They went 
to church and prayed and thanked 
God for thelr safe return home. 
Columbus showed Queen Isabella 
and King Ferdinarid some things 
from the New World. They had cot- 
ton, fruits, parrots, leaves and bran- 
ches, tobacco and potatoes. 

—John Fossuri. 1A Senior 


Magellen 
Magellan was born in Portugal. 
His first name was Ferdinand. He 
thought the world was round. He 
had sailed to the Far East and 


brought back spices (mustard, 
cloves, pepper, ginger, cinnamon 
and nutmeg). 


He wanted to find a short route to 
the East and asked the king of Port. 
ugal for ald but the king refused so 
he went to Spain to ask the king of 
Bpain for aid. King Charles y 
thought it was a good idea to seck 

a short way to the Far East. 

A fleet of five ships and 270 men 
were given to Magellan. They had 
food and supplies enough for two 
years. In 1519 the ships left Spain 
and sailed on and on for many days. 


It was called Per- 
nambuco where they touched the 
land. This place is now called Rec- 
ife, They sailed far south along the 


.|coast to RicDeLaPlata and also vis- 


ited Port Saint Julian. The weather 
grew cold and Magellan decided to 
stop for the winter months. 


He sailed again when the winter 
months were over. He had 4 ships 
but the captain of one of the ships 
said he would not sail any further 
because he thought there was not 
enough food. He took his men and 
his boat back to Spain. 


Magellan had only 3 ships now 
and he started out to sail across the 
Pacific Ocean. They sailed for many 
days until the food and drinking wa- 
ter was all gone. The men were 
hungry and got very ill, some of 
them died. They could not drink o- 
cean water because it was salty and 
it would hurt the stomach. So the 
starving men ate old leather and 
sawdust. After sailing for three 
months they found an island called 
Guam. It had lots of fresh food and 
they ate it. They got in better 
health and sailed to a group of ts- 
lands which Magellan called the 
Philippines after the «ing who help- 
ed him. But one day a very sad 
thing happened, Magellan was killed. 


Now the crew had no leader and 
only 115 men were left. They rea- 
ched the East Indies and stopped at 
Java to fill their two boats with spl- 
ces. They were already to go home 
but one boat got a hole in it and it 
sank, 60 only one boat was left to 
return. The crew were tired out and 
their clothes ruined. It took 3 years 
to sail all: around the world. 

—Robert Hillman, 1A Sr. 


Ponce De Leon (1460-1521) 


Ponce De Leon was born in Spain. 
He was a Spanish explorer. As 4 
young man he had sailed with Col- 
umbus on his second voyage to the 
New World so he knew gbout travel 
by sea. He left Spain went to 
live in the West Indies. Spain- 
ish people fought with the native 
people on the islands in the West 
Indies and became rulers of the {s- 
lands. They were always looking for 
wealth. 

Ponce De Leon was chosen by the 
king of Spain to be the governor of 
Puerto Rico. He ruled harshly and 
sometimes cruelly. When the king 
of Spain sent another governor to 
rule Puerto Rico Ponce de Leon 
went away to find other lands to 
conquer. He heard a funny story 5 
bout a country. An {sland had a ma- 
gic fountain of water. An old Indian 
told him the story but it wasn’t true. 
Ponce de Leon decided to look for 
this wonderful water because the 
Indian said {f you could drink the 
water you would became young % 
gain. 

Ponce de Leon's first name was 
Juan. He was we believe, the first 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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white man to ever find that part of 
the United States called Florida. 
Ina fight with the Indians he was 
wounded with an arrow. He return- 
cd to Cuba but he died and he was 
61 years old. 
—Gordon Henshaw, 1A Senior 


Miss J. HARPER 


Pioneers of Upper Canada 
First Settlers 


The first settlers of Canada came 
across the ocean by ship. They came 
from England, Scotland and Ireland 
to New York. They came north to 
Upper Canada, which is now, called 
Ontario, They travelled north from 
vermont, Western New York, and 
Western Pennsylvania. Some of 
them settled in Quebec near Lach- 
ine but most of the people settled 
north of the St. Lawrence River 
and Lake Ontario. 

—Harold Bradley, 2A Scnior. 


Clearing the Land 


When the Pioncers first came to 
Canada, they had to prepare the 
land for crops. They made plows 
from wood to plow the land. The 
soil was very hard because there 
were only Indians living here and 
they had never plowed the land. 
Now the soil is soft and easy to 
plow. The harrows had wooden 
tecth that dug into the ground. 
Oxen pulled the plow and harrows. 
A roller which was made from a 
log helped to make the ground 
smooth. They cut the grain with o 
cradle, scythe, or a sickle. They 
used forks and rakes to gather up 
the grain and tle it in bundles. 

—Elizabeth Williams, 2A Sr, 


Ploneers of Upper Canada 
(Houses) 


In Ontario a long time ago the 
people had to build their own hou- 
ses. The men cleared the land in 
the country. 


First, they cut the treos down and 
cut them into logs. Sometimes the 
logs were so big that they could not 
put them on the wagon. They put a 
chain around the logs and the oxen 
pulled them, Some of the young 
people burned the trunks of the 
trees, or the oxen pulled the old 
stumps out of the ground. 

Pieces of the stumps were used to 
make wooden wheels for the wagons 
or carts, 

The logs were used to build hou- 
Ses and barns. They cut pleces out 
of the ends of the logs to make 
them fit into the other logs. Heavy 
timbers for house frames, boards 
for the sides, and shingles for roofs 
were also cut from logs. The roofs 

. of the houses were steep. This was 
done so that rain and snow would 
Tun off easily. The roof was made of 
halves of hollow logs. The shingles 
on the roof overlapped to keep the 
tain out. The windows were small 
but they kept out the cold. 


After they built their houses the 
People dug wells for water. They 
built a little house over the well. 
The bucket was made of wood. It 
Was tled to a rope and lowered into 
the well. They pulled the bucket 
back by turning a wheel and wind- 
ing the rope around the wheel. 

—Alan Ogawa, 2A Sr. 
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A Long, Long Time Ago 
(Sugar-Making) 


Long: ago the ploneers lived here, 
They worked very hard, There was 
no elcctricity and there were no 
machines, or stores. They made 
houses, clothes, shoes, furniture, and 
many other things for themselves. 
They worked very hard to make a 
good living. They had no time for 
play but they had lots of fun while 
they worked. . 

In March when the spring came 
and the snow melted, it was time to 
make maple sugar. At first they 
went to the woods and fol the 
the maple trees. They made ‘holes 
in each of the cating put the 
spiles in them. Then they hung 
wooden pails on the trees. 


Later the maple sap came out and 
dropped into the pail. When the 
pail was full of sap, the people came 
with a wagon. They put the pails 
of sap into a big wooden barrel. 
The children gathered sticks and 
wood from the bush and the men 
made the fire. They hung an iron 
pot over the fire and put the sap 
into the pot. They boiled the sap 
for a long ‘time until it became 
thick. They made some of the maple 
syrup into cakes of maple sugar. 
The maple sugar was good to eat. 
Sometimes the women used it for 
baking cakes. 

—Marilyn Lawrence, 2A 8. 


Pioneer Furniture 
Most of the pioneers brought 
some of their furniture from Eng- 
land, Europe and some parts of 
United States, When they were set~ 
ed in their log cabins, they made 
more furniture of wood. 


The legs of the beds were made 
of wood. The springs were woven 
from ropes. Sometimes another 
amaller bed was stored under the 
big bcd to make more room in the 
cabin. In the attic, soft straw was 
used for a bed. Sometimes they 
slept in a bedstead. There were steps 
so you could climb into it. 


The women used spinning wheels 
to spin wool. Almost all of the ma- 
chines were made of wood. First, 
some men sheared the sheep's wool, 
and then washed it. The girls and 
women carded the wool and wound 
it into balls with a machine for 
winding wool. The women and girls 
knit scarfs, mufflers, socks, and 
long stockings for the family. 


The fireplace was built with flat 
stones. These stones were laid with 
mud which was used in the place of 
mortar. Fowl and other meats were 
roasted over the fire by putting 
them on a rod which turned. Some- 
times a boy turned the roast by & 
handle on the end of the rod. Bak- 
Ing was done by making a wood fire 
in the oven and then removing the 
ashes. The bricks were ,still hot. 
The women placed the ‘loaves of 
bread inside and closed the door to 
keep the heat in. In the fireplace 
of the pioneer house, 8 pot hung on 
a rod, The women stirred the food 
with big wooden spoons. The {ron 
kettle stood on little legs and there 
was a tight cover on it. Plates bowls 
and spoons were whittled cut of po- 
plar trees. The earthenware plates 
were too precious for every day. 
They were only used for special din- 
ners. 

It was hard work for the early 
settlers. 

—Donna Roult, 2A Sr. 


Preservation of Food 
In pioneer times the people had 
Foot houses and milk houses. The 
‘settlers built the root and milk hou- 
ses themselves. They dug a deep 
hole in the ground and built a small 
roof over it. Vegetables and pota- 
toes were kept there in the ground. 
They called the house, a root house. 
They also built the milk house to 
keep the milk, cheese, cream, and 
other products cool. There was us- 
ually a spring or stream running 
through {t to keep it cool. They us- 
ed cows, calves, pigs, and other an- 
imals for meat, butter, milk, cheese, 
and other food. They stored the pro- 
ducts in the milk houses. Now we 
do not have milk houses because we 
have cold storage plants for storing 
the dairy products. The pioneers 
were the first people in’ Canada to 
make the houses in which dairy pro- 
ducts and vegetables could be stored 
for the winter. 
—Nancy Moon, 2A Senior 
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Agriculture & Mechanics 
Shop 
Mr, J. W. Honcson 
“Something New has been Added” 


This is not an advertisement 
for soap or tooth paste, but might 
well be the exclamation of any 
who have not visited our grounds 
and gymnasium since last year. 


In the past three years the 
Agriculture and Mechanics Shop 
boys have turned out seven large 
units of play equipment for the 
grounds. These have been slides, 
swings and teeters. So that our 
pupils, visiting parents and friends 
could enjoy our park-like sur- 
roundings we also built seven 
colorful picnic tables and several 
park benches. 


Now as you enter the grounds 
you will notice a new large 
“merry-go-round” affair, with pro- 
bably fifteen or twenty girls seat- 
ed on the big six-sided platform 
as it merrily revolves around a big 
central pole. The catalogues call 
this an “Ocean Waves", but what- 
ever the name, it made a wonder- 
ful welding, blacksmithing and) 
drilling project which on assembly 
looked huge in the shop. It was 
designed for safety and strength. 

As you look across to the Junior 
Residence you may notice a num- 
ber of boys crawing on, over and 
through a maze of pipe work. It 
is a new “Jungle Gym” made of 
inch pipe all welded into squares. 
It is as if you took four checker 
boards standing on edge each two 
feet, apart, withfconnecting pipes, 
so that no matter on what sit 
you stand it ‘s still “checkered.” 
There's a bit of a castle on top 
too for safety and this is certainly 
safer and more fun than any tree 
at home. You probably rightly 
judge that the class had some 
wonderful welding practice. On 
examination you would find that 
there had been nearly elght hun- 
dred separate welds to join up all 
the pieces of pipe. 


Over in the gymnasium you would 
notice the two steel balconies which 
we built and installed for the timers 
operating those fine new electric 
score boards presented by the Ont- 
ario Association of the Deaf. After 
building the forty-foot steel ladder 
for the farm silo last Fall, it was 


lead us to these platforms. 


Two new basketball back boards 
strike your eye and you notice that 
they are suspended from the joists 
by a steel framework like bridging— 
an excellent project in angle iron, 
drilled and assembled with hot’ riv- 
ets, Fy A 

Down on the sidelines you will 
see the gymnasium mats piled on 
two large trucks which look like 
low glant-sized beds on casters. 
These were an angle fron and pipe 
welding project with) heavy plank 
bottom bolted in. < 

For the school farm we designed 
and built a twelve foot sleigh for 
manure hauling. The heavy steel 
braces, massive steel-clad runners 
and broad platform show that it is 
imeant for heavy work. It 1s equid- 
ped with tongues for horses and 
for tractor work. 

In the field of sheet metal work 
we have turned out boxes in which 
to store birthday party food for 
each Junior School classroom. 
The new eighteen-bulb floodlighting 
troughs for the stage were built 
here. The coloured ink duplicating 
equipment in the typing room Is 
now stored in a series of boxes with 
special fittings. We are particularly 
happy about the quality of the 
sheet metal projects, A check on 
the wiring and double seaming will 
show why. This is the: first year 
that we have tackled double seam- 
in cylinders and making Irish locks, 
but building the shields to cover the 
belts and gears on the new Print 
Shop press gave an opportunity for 
these lessons, 

All these have been major pro- 
Jects—projects which gave so many 
opportunities to learn, to practice 
and to develop initiative. We could 
fill in the rest of the picture with 
dozens of other projecty, mainte- 
nance welding and repairs which 
made this a profitable and busy 
year; busy—but not without pro- 
blems and we are grateful to thoso 
senior boys who contributed 50 
much to the success of the shop. 

‘This account has spoken only of 
the extensive shop projects which 
bear evidence to our activity. We 
cannot forget the Fall work. We 
tundertook the largest planting of 
flowering shrubs and bulbs in all 
our landscaping experience. This 
beautified the north side of the 
Girls’ Residence and the scliool 
side of the Superintendent's home. 
We created a large cutting bed 
underneath the Household Sclence 
windows to provide tulips and daf- 
fodils for the dining room. 

Indeed, if the grounds and school 
at first do not look better, then 
look again, for we're sure you'll 
like the new things we've added. 

Our class this year has been 
Jarvis Carey, Allan Dale, Russell 
Koshowski, Brian Murphy, Robert 
Stewart, George Metigwab, Normal 
Thompson, James Labadie and 
Gerald Griffore, with Tony Graat, 
Rihard Moynahan and Jim Os- 
mers being added during the year. 

The instructor also learned some- 
thing new this year having taken 
a course in Drafting at Belleville 
Collegiate night school. 

We wish every one of our 
graduating boys the very best of 
success and hope that the lessons 
learned will stand them in good 
stead. 


Annual Field Day 
easy to build the two ladders which! Wednesday, May 25th, 1955 
FIELD EVENTS 
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A Reading Program for 
Primary Grades 
(Continued from Page 1) 


1, Joseph fell over backwards. He 
was surprised. I said, “Oh, oh, oh. 
Lodk, see Joseph.” We laughed. 

2) We went outdoors. We walked 
to the green house. We saw Mr. 
Chambérlin. He gave us a rake. 
‘We raked some leaves. We put them 
into a basket. 


3. We went to the gym. We did 
stunts. Warren turned a somersault. 
Jean, Norma and Mollie turned 
somersaults, too. Joseph stood on 
his head. George stood on his head, 
too. 

4. We made paper boats. We 
poured water into a big pan. We 
sailed the boats. Jean's boat upset. 
Joe's boat upset, too. 

5. Warren upset a glass of water. 
The water spilled on the floor. 


6. I upset a box of candy. We 
threw some of the candy away. I 
was sorry. 


After many experiences of this 
sort for language concept building. 
we were ready to test the language 
knowledge to see if the children 
were ready to read. One or two 
sentences at a time would be con- 
structed using language construct- 
fons and vocabulary for which we: 
hoped the children now had con- 
cepts and they would be asked to 
show the mental pictures they got 
by drawing or use of one of thej 
other art media. Sample test sen- 
tences in the preparation for this 
unit might be such sentences as 
follows: 

A boy has a rake. 
A man ts raking some leaves. 
A boy is doing a stunt. He 
{ts Jumping over some leaves. 
A boy ts standing on his head. 
A dog is upsetting a basket of 
leaves. The leaves are falling on 
him. 
A women ts putting some 
leaves into a basket. 
. ete. 

If we found faulty concepts or 
lack of concepts when we tested 
in this way, we knew that more 
actual experiences, accompanied by 
the association of symbols with 
that experience, were necessary 
before permitting the children to 
tackle the ‘actual reading material 
we had prepared to accompany 
the text. Finally, however, we were 
ready to have the children actually 
make their attempt to read the 
story charts. We took one page or 
story at a time. We first covered 
the big picture which the children 
thad never seen. This is important. 
Then we had the children read the 
chart story we had prepared; had 
them draw their own picture to 
show the ideas they had gained 
from this reading; and finally, after 
their picture was completed, we 
“unveiled” the artist’s picture with 
which they could compare their own 
efforts to their great interest and 
delight. 

During this second year the chil- 
dren’s pictures are usually done at 
board or easel and are a group 
effort. The teacher may draw a 
large rectangle to frame the pic- 
ture, and may put in the horizon 
line in the beginning. Individual 
children volunteer to draw their 
mental pictures of the various 
parts of the chart story. In this 
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way slower children are helped 
and get inspiration from the 
quicker ones at first. Later the 
children do individual work but 
group work seems advisable through- 
out the second -year. 


Durrell says that “a teaching 
plan or procedure is by nature an 
experiment. To judge its success 
in the teaching of reading, two 
factors must be considered; its 
efficiency in improving reading 
abilities and its power to establish 
a desire for reading.” 


The method of approach outlined 
here has certainly improved read- 
ing abilities. As to the establish- 
ment of a desire to read, our 
children have discovered for the 
first time, I believe, that there are 
ideas to be gleaned from these 
“black marks” on the page and 
they show every sign of wanting 
to get at these ideas. 


To our gratification, the chil- 
dren's interest, in the reading chart 
without benefit of pictures was 
superior to that ever previously 
noted on the part of deaf children. 
Their faces showed comprehension 
as they read, and their - pictures 
also proved their ‘understanding. 
Not only did they reading with in- 
terest and enjoyment, but they 
anticipated that something was to 
follow. They got the story idea 
and tried to guess what the next 
happening would be. Through this 
work, the outside world was 
brought into the classroom and 


jthe children were able to re-live 


the experiences common to child- 
hood through thelr reading. They 
looked forward to each lesson with 
enthusiasm and interest. For the 
first time in our experience we 
felt confident that second year 
children were really reading. 


During the third year in school 
the children use a primer as a 
basic text. The material used for 
reading is based on the pictures 
as before, but it is usually placed 
on the blackboard rather than 
charts as it is more extensive. 
Later individual, typed (on a large 
primer type machine) stories may 
be given to the children for review 
and individual response. In the 
fourth year, the material is pre- 
pared as individual typed sheets 
and almost all of the work is done 
by the children individually just 
as they would use a workbook. 

By the time the child has gone 
through this wealth of reading 
experience, the material in the 
book itself, which is also read, of 
course, for each unit, is simple 
to handle. Usual procedures for 
testing are employed—questions, 
discussion, dramatization, follow- 
ing directions, and so on. 


Since first beginning this read- 
ing procedure, we have worked out 
some material to accompany the 
Winston Series, the Silver Burdette 
Series, and the Gates Series in 
addition to that for the Scott Fores- 
man Series. Each teacher almost 
has to write her own material 
although a set of stories can be 
established for a guide. However, 
the length of the charts or stories 
written, and the type of language 
and vocabulary used can be modified 
by the teacher to fit the abilities’ of 
her group. 

The amount of reading done in 
any one year is not measured by 
the number of texts read. If we 
complete one pre-primer during 


the second year we are doing well,j 
but the children have done & 
wealth of real reading in connec- 
tion with it. The following year, 
while we are working at primer 
level on a basic text, the children 
are given an opportunity to read 
independently and for ‘pleasure, a 
great number of Books at the pre- 
primer level. Since vocabulary and 
language construction have been 
worked out very scientifically by 
numbers of educators working in 
the public school reading field, 
thelr research is of great benefit 
to us. Our children can handle 
these books independently quite 
well after this kind of reading 
approach. 

While the method has not solv- 
ed all of our reading problems 
by any means, it has, we feel, 
brought us much farther along the 
way. It has given our children a 
very different attitude toward the 
subject, plus a great deal of 
Pleasure in the sharing of normal 
childhood experiences with their 
reading book friends whom they 
come to look upon as real people 
whom they love and enjoy. 


—The California News. 
—_+.——_ 


The Easter Parade 
at the 


Birthday Assembly 


There was an Easter Parade at 
the birthday assembly which was 
held in the school auditorium on 
| Wednesday, April the sixth at nine 
jo'clock in the morning, and in the 
; afternoon at one o'clock. 


Miss Huffman worked on the 
slide projector and Mr. Gordon 
was the chairman. Mrs. Demeza 
was the pianist. There were an- 
nouncements, song, and an “Easter 
Parade” We, in the graduating 
class had made hats and bonnets 
for the parade. We had to show 
our Easter bonnets. 


Because he is the only boy in 
the class, Billy Hemphill was the 
first to walk on the stage wearing 
his hat. The crown of his hat was 
a house made of paper painted in 
white. red and black with a small 
little television antenna on top of 
the house. On one side of the 
house. stood a black and yellow 
car on the brim, and on the other 
side stood a tall brown tree. There 
was a grey road by the house and 
green grass. 


Next came Vivian. Her bonnet 
was a lamp shade. She had it 
covered with Kleenex and she also 
had some coloured wooden beads 
looped around the top front of the 
shade. For the crown she had a 
very small sieve and a long gray 
and white feather. 


My bonnet had a wide brim 
around my head. A toy cat with 
grey fur sat on the crown and I 
had a red crepe ribbon bow under 
my chin. At the back of the bon- 
net was a big crepe ribbon bow. 


Joyce walked on the stage next. 
Her blue tam was decorated with 
many long feathers which stuck 
out in every direction. 


Doreen walked on next. She 
had a black hat with strips of 
kleenex on it. Some long feathers 
were sticking out on each ride, 
making it look like a helicopter. 

Margaret Kirkness wore a large 
straw hat. The brim was turned 


In the very wide brim of Mar. 
garet Gansky’s hat was stuck a 
pair of scissors, a brush for clean. 
ing typewriters, a pencil and a 
gestetner brush. Under the brim 
there was looped a typewriting 
ribbon with many little wheels on 
it. Her bonnet was tied under her 
chin with red crepe paper ribbons, ° 
She was clever to make it. 


Peggy wore a black felt hat turn. 
ed upside down. Inside the crown 
there was a band of white cotton 
wound around in tlers and it 
was fastened with scotch tape. 
A badminton bird was perched on 
top. There was a red flower inside 
the bird. 


Joanne appeared with a small 
old-fashioned Ught brown felt hat 
with two long fluffy brown plumes 
on it. One plume was sticking out 
in front of her face and the other 
stuck far out at the back. 


Jeannette's bonnet was a yellow 
lamp shade with green ribbon 
looped half way around the brim. 
The crown had a pink flower on 
top. She looked shy and walked 
very fast. 


Isobel’'s bonnet was a small oval 
shaped wicker basket turned upside 
down. The crown was decorated 
with a toy rabbit, a Christmas tree 
and a cookie cutter. One feather 
was sticking out at one end, an- 
other stuck out in the centre and 
another stuck out at the other end 
of the basket. 

Donald Sattler walked onto the 
stage last. He came slowly along, 
wearing a big black plug hat. The 
crown of his hat was very high and 
he had a brown cigar stuck between 
his lips. He walked back and forth 
and looked like Mr. Churchill. He 
was the conductor of the band. 


My class then played the band. 
The piece was called “Easter Pa- 
rade" and we wore our Easter bon- 
nets while .we were playing. The 
other pupils laughed at our bonnets. 
We made the bonnets from our 
own ideas. —Mary O'Neill, G.C. 
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Heat-Resistant Plastics 

The discovery that atomic radia- 
“on can render plastic, material 
six times as heat-resistant: it was 
before, is opening up a ni field 
of possibilities for the manfacturers 
of plastic products. This fact was 
stressed at the technical conference 
of the Society of Plastic Engineers. 
meeting for the first time in Can- 
ada recently. 


There is still much to be done 
before heat-resistant plastics are 
ready for the market, but the pilot 
plant work has been done to the 
point where scientists are permit- 
ting themselves to be quoted on the 
exciting possibilities of the future. 


Plumbing, cooking utensils, and 
materials in the electrical and auto- 
motive fields could be made at great 
savings from plastic materials, thelr 
Proponents maintain, if the plastic 
could be made so heat-resistant 
that it would not soften at temper- 
atures found in the family oven oF 
an automobile engine. 

—Onward 
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Parental and Community Acceptance . 
of exceptional children 


Ay Samuel R. Laycock 


The task of educating children, exceptional or otherwise, isa 
much more formidable and complex job than our, forefathers 


thought, or than we, as teachers, thought twenty-fi 


nyears ago, 


or than the general public thinks today. The old idea was that 
the child had a body which was normal or crippled and in the 
latter case he had certain)limiting deficiencies which specifically 
affected his education. The child also had a mind which was 
above average, average or below average and education was 
merely a job of fitting the curriculum and methods of teaching 


to the childs particular degree 


of ability. Furthermore, it was 


thought that the mind was a unit which could be exercised and 
improved by the use of any difficult and preferably disagreeable 
———— eee 


material, 


Today we, as teachers, are in- 
creasingly aware of the immense 
complexity of the learning process. 
Research indicates that a child 
develops in terms of all the in- 
fluences that play upon him. This 
has led me to state the principle 
that every child has four sets of 
teachers, all of whom play an im- 
portant part in all phases of his 
development - physical, intellectual, 
social, emotional and spiritual. 
These four sets of teachers are: 

(D) Home ‘Texacuers, who are 
chiefly the parents and siblings 
who remain throughout a child's 
whole period of development, 
even after he starts to school 
his most important teachers. 

(2) ‘PtaymMaTg ‘Txacugas who, 

through the medium of the play 

group and the necessity of the 
child's winning his way in it, 
affect every aspect of his growth 

- even his intellectual develop- 

ment in school. 


(3) Communtry ‘TeacHEns, who 
consist of the church and its 
organizations; character building 
agencies like the Boy Scouts, the 
Campfire Girls, the ¥.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A. and various other types 
of boys’ and girls’ clubs; recrea- 
onal facilities lke the baseball 
field, the basketball floor, the 
swimming pool and the bowling 
alley; the movies, radio, 
television; newspapers, magazines: 
and books; and, vitally import- 
ant, the standards held by the 
adults of the community. 
(4) Scuoo, Txacners who, when 
the child starts to school, begin 
to participate in the child's ed- 
ucation, They do not take it over 
but they do participate in a 
vital fashion since we are com- 
ing more and more to think of 
teaching as a Job in human rela- 
tions and to realize the fact that 
the relationship factor is extreme- 
ly important in learning. 

We are learning, therefore, that 
we cannot pluck a child up by the 
Toots and try to educate him as 
i he were an isolated body and 
mind. Every child is rooted in a 
family, in a neighborhood and com- 
munity, in the life of his state and 
‘Ration, and in that of the society 
in which he lives. Every child's 
¢ducation, therefore, must be under- 
taken in the light of those rela- 
“onships and interwoven with them. 


While it is true that every child 
is deeply rooted in the attitudes 
8nd other environmental influences 
of his own home and his own com- 
munity, the chances of these being 
unfavorable in the case of the 
exceptional child are greater than 
in the case of the normal child. 
80 I shall now turn my attention 
to the ways in which parental and 
community attitudes towards ex- 
ceptional children affect our task 
of teaching these children. 

Sociologists tell us that a child 


tends to have “‘a looking glass self”, 
that is, that the idea he has of 
himself is apt to be the idea which 
others - his parents, siblings, play- 
mates and the general public - have 
of him. This is extremely impor- 
tant in the light of the emphasis 
Psychologists give to a child's need- 
ing to have @ sense of personal 
worth or self-esteem and to his 
feeling secure in the love and affec- 
tion of his parents. Indeed mental 
health experts say that the first 
requirement for a healthy person- 
ality is that the individual feel 
comfortable about himself, that he 
accept his shortcomings, neither 
underestimate nor overestimate his 
own ability and that he have self- 
respect. This is the first and pro- 
bably the greatest hazard of the 
handicapped child - that is the 
danger that his parents will react 
to him with feelings of shame, 
resentment, duty, guilt or resigna- 
tion, These feelings would damage 
any child, or any adult for that 
matter. 

Having our family or friends 
ashamed of us and apologizing for 
us is more than most of us could 
take and yet the handicapped child 
is often faced with that situation. 
Or his parents resent him with the 
feeling, “Why did I have to have 
this kind of a child, why did this 


and] happen to me”. 


‘Then, too, pity is a much over- 
rated emotion. It usually does not 
involve respect and understanding 
and is likely to lead to over-pro- 
tection which will damage the child. 

If parents have guilt feelings 
these can be very damaging to 
themselves and to their handicap- 
ped child. They may feel tirat, if 
they had done this or hadn't done 
that, the handicap would not have 
come to their child. Or they may 
feel that the child's handicap is a 
judgment on their general sinful- 
ness. Resignation can also be a 
very damaging emotion. None of 
us wants merely to be “put up with” 
by our family or friends. 

So iF A HANDICAPPED CHILD is to 
have any reasonable chance at his 
best development he must first of 
all be accepted by his paresits as a 
loved and treasured human being 


and helped to be his own best.| ods. 


not his parents’ best. That’s what 
parents are for. Other people 
could meet a child's needs for food, 
clothing and shelter but to no one 
else can a child come first except 
the parent. Many a handicapped 
child is given a second handicap 
by his parents in the form of the 
inner panic that results from @ 
sense. of being rejected by his par- 
ents. 

What then, can we do to help 
parents to accept their exceptional 
children? 

(D The first step would seem to 
be to help the parent to ‘understand 
the child’s condition, what it means 


and what Is involved in the child’s 
development. All of us tend to be 
afraid of the unknown. Most people 
can face terrors and trials if they 
know exactly what they are. 

(2) The second step in helping par- 
ents and possibly the most impor- 
tant one of all is to give them the 
chance to talk out their fears, anx- 
leties, resentments and guilt feelings 
with a professional person who will 
help them to sort out their feelings 
and accept or modify them. In 
addition, most parents are helped 
by the group therapy process of 
talking out their feelings in a group 
of other parents who have similar 
problems. The psychotherapeutic 
effect of parents’ councils on various 
types of handicapped children may 
be even more important than their 
activities to provide educational or 
treatment facilities for these child- 


ren. 
(3) The third step is to help parents 
to realize that their children are 
first of all children and that all 
children have problems of develop- 
ment. Helping parents to under-- 
stand children’s basic psychologi- 
cal needs for security, independence, 
achievement, recognition and self- 
esteem will help. So will a know- 
ledge of the different stages through 
which children pass in their devel- 
opment. Then, too, parents of 
handicapped children need to be 
aware of the normal problems of 
development which are the lot of 
practically all children. Otherwise, 
they are apt to view their diffi- 
culties in rearing the child as solely 
the result of his handicap. 

(4) The parents need help in un- 
derstanding the particular problems 
encountered in the development of 
their handicapped child and they 
need to know the role they can play 
in that development. 

It is important therefore, that all 
schools which deal with handicap- 
ped children make special efforts 
to help the parents of their pupils 
understand, first of all, the prob- 
Jems of the development of all 
children and then the special prob- 
lems of the development of handi- 
capped children. I know that you 
have been tackling this problem 
through institutes for mothers of 
pre-school handicapped children 
and in various other ways. 

Iam a P.T.A. man and I feel that 
@ special type of P.T.A. has great 
value for any residential school, 
especially if there is a nucleus of 
parents near enough to have regu- 
lar meetings. Then they can send 
out to the more distant members 
regular reports of the discussions, 
talks and other programs of the 
meetings. There is an advantage in 
this being done by organization 
of parents to whi¢h all belong in 
one way or another. 

In addition to a school P.T.A., 
the institution itself should have 
continual contact with parents 
through a field officer or through 
sending out regularly printed or 
mimeographed news of the insi- 
tution, as well as material on child 
development and on teaching meth- 
‘This will help to maintain the 
interest of the parents in their 
child's development and will, 
some measure, compensate them 
for the slowness of their child's 
learning. 

Because it 1s impossible ever to 
bring to the school or an institute 
anywhere nearly all the parents of 
the children another plan is to 
have a special institute each year 
where a representative of each par- 
ents’ group comes for special train- 
ing ahd then goes back as a liaison 
individual with his own group to 
interpret the work of the scliool 
and the methods used in pupils’ 
development. 
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(5) However, since parents are 
themselves rooted in the commu- 
nity and are affec! by its. atti- 
tudes and since the child lives from 
day to day (at least “when outside 
the boarding school) in a welter 
of community influences, teachers 
and administrators cannot stop 
with aiming for increasing parental 
acceptance and understanding. They 
must reach out for communit; 
understanding of handicappe 

children. This is an urgent need, of 
which many parents are acutely 
conscious. Many parents of handi- 
capped children say, “We think 
we've accepted our children but 
how do you get the neighbors and 
the public’ to do so?”. This should 
be a matter of major concern for 
all teachers of the handicapped 
for their own sakes in trying to 
teach the child, for the child's sake, 
for the parents’ sake and for the 
community's sake. 


Historically the public's reaction 
to handicapped children seems to 
have passed through three stages: 
(a) A period of fear and avoidance 
which was expressed in primitive 
times in €xposing haridicapped 
children to die or in thinking of 
them as demons possessed. Many of 
our present-day citizens still have 
this reaction; (b) A period or pity 
which is the stage in which the 
majority of our citizens are today. 
It is the reason for success in cam- 
paigns for crippled children and 
does help raise funds for both 
research and treatment. Pity. how- 
ever, lacks the quality of real res- 
pect and real understanding 
of the handicapped child 
and can be damaging both 
parent and child. (c) third 
stage towards which it would be 
desirable to educate the public 
is that of genuire understanding of 
handicapped children, as children 
with all of a child's basic needs as 
well as his rights for an equal 
chance (not the same chance) to 
develop in accordance with . his 
abilities. Why, for example, should 
a line be drawn between the so- 
called “educable” retarded child 
and the so-called “uneducable” re- 
tarded child. Each should-be enti- 
tled to an equal chance fo learn to 
make the most of himself and to 
have this chance provided at the 
expense of the community in the 
same way as is provided for normal 
children through public schools. 


THE QUESTION ARISES as to what 
can be done by parents and teachers 
of handicapped children to secure 
community understanding and ac- 
ceptance of these children. Cer- 
tainly parents and teachers must 
begin with themselves and make 
sure that their own attitudes are 
really those of understanding and 
acceptance. The next step seems 
to me to be the securing of under- 
standing and acceptance on the 
part of classroom teachers, prin- 
cipals and administrators of schools 
for normal children. I have a 
strong feeling thac there is little 
use of our working on the problem 
of general community understan- 
ding and acceptance unless our col- 
leagues who educate normal» child- 


in]ren have put behind them feelings 


of fear, pity and disgust and see the 
handicapped child as first of all a 
child who has an cqual right to a 
chance to develop to his limits as 
have all children. Our colleagues 
in the regular schools need to re- 
cognize special education as no 
hole-in-the-corner affair but as an 
integral part of general education 
which merely varies the methods 
and facilities of learning to meet 
the needs of the exceptional child. 

Every effort must be made, then, 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Autobiographies of the Graduating, Class 


Br. HEMpxt.. 
\JIN 1936, 1 was born in Winnipeg 
on March 1, Later my family 
“ moved to Beardmore, Ontario but 
I don't know when. I have always 
lived in the same place. I became 
deaf from Spinal Meningitis at the 
age of one year. I have my parents 
and one sister, but no brothers. 
All of them can hear well. My 
sister’s name is Gael and she is 
a big girl but she is only thirteen 
years old. When I was 4 little 
boy, five years of age, I started 
to school at the Ontario School for 
the Deaf, Belleville, in 1940. I 
remember that Miss O’Connor was 
my first teacher. 

At school, I have learned wood- 
working, speech, reading, arith- 
metic, social studies, and language 
My favourites are woodworking 
and language because language 
helps me to learn other things. 

I like to play all sports but my 
favourites are swimming, hockey, 
field events, and baseball. Perhaps 
I will work at an electrical factory 
in Fort William when I finish 
school. 


Doreen Brown 
‘'Y MOTHER was born in Gree- 
nock, Scotland and came to 
Canada in 1928. After being two 
years in Canada she married Mr, 
Russell Brown, my father. 

I was born at St. Michael's 
Hospital in Toronto on February 
18, 1936. I have three brothers 
who can all hear, I am not sure 
how long we lived in Toronto but 
I think for one or two years. Then, 
we moved to Hamilton. I became 
deaf from a severe middle ear 
infection following whooping cough 
when I was three and a half years 
old. For a little while I went to 
@ hearing school in Hamilton. I 
don’t know the name of the school. 

One day a woman, who lives in 
Hamilton, came to my place and 
wold my mother about the Ontario 
School] for the Deaf, so my mother 
brought me to this school. 

I first came to school in Belle- 
ville on October 15, 1941 when I 
was five years and nine months 
old. 

My first teacher was Miss Hegle, 
She taught me lip-reading, speech 
and language. These are a great 
help to me in learning other 
subjects. 

Since then, the school subjects 
I have learned are language and 
composition, speech, reading, arith- 
metic, lip-reading and _ history. 
In the shops I have learned cook- 
ing, sewing, typewriting and hair- 
dressing. My favourite school sub- 
jects are language and speech. I 
play basketball, volleyball, bad- 
mintion, tennis and other things. 
My favourite game is basketball 
and I am fond of dancing, 

My hobbies are dancing and 
reading comics. 

Now I am in the graduating 
class. When 1 finish school, I will 
work in an office as a typist. 

eee eceee 


JEANNETTE MAscr 


N OCTOBER sixth, 1936, I was 
born in Toronto. I have been 

deaf from birth. My mother and 
father lived in Italy as children. 
Now they live in Toronto. I have 


| 


no brothers: but I have two older 
sisters who can -hear. They work 
as typists in offices, 

When I was four years old, I 
entered a class for the Deaf in 
Toronto in 1941 for one year to 
learn to speak. My first teacher 
was Mrs. Weag. 

In 1942 I entered the School 
for the Deaf in Belleville when I 
was five years old. My second 
teacher was Miss Meagher. 

I have learned the subjects. of 
language, history, arithmetic, read- 
ing and speech. In the shops, I 
have taken sewing, typing, home 
economics, and beauty culture. 
Typing, language, and speech are 
my favourites. My favourite sports 
are basketball, skating, and swim- 
ming. My hobbies are dancing and 
reading books or newspapers. 

I have been here for thirteen 
years and now I am in the grad- 
uating class. 

After I graduate I would like to 
be a typist. 


ee eeeeee 
Peccy DrLaFRanigr 


'N THE year of 1935, I was born 

in Stratford, Ontario on July 
the seventh. I became deaf from 
diseased tonsils when I was one 
and a half years old. 

My mother is alive. but my 
father died by a heart attack 
three years ago. I have two sisters 
and one brother who can hear 
and another brother who cannot 
hear, He is at the OSD. now. 
He is eleven years old. 

I attended the Stratford Roman 
Catholic hearing school for four 
years. When I was eleven years 
old, in 1946, I entered the Ontario 
School for the Deaf in Belleville 
on September the twelfth. I was 
first put in 2Voc. intermediate 
school. After one year I was put 
in 2A Int. Now I am tn the grad- 
uating class. I am still learning 
speech, lipreading, language, typ- 
ing, sewing, beauty culture and 
home economics. My favorite shop 
work is typing and cooking. 

I am fond of all the sports espe- 
cially basketball, skating, and track 
and field events. 

My hobbies are knitting and read- 
ing the newspaper. 

I would like to work as a typist 
in an office when I graduate next 
June. When I was a little girl, I 
wanted to be a nurse but 1 can’t 
because of deafness. 

eeeee 
Marcarer KIRKNESS 

WAS born in Mount Forest, 

Ontario, seventeen years ago. 
My mom and daddy were married on 
June 19, 1929. I was born on Sept- 
ember 6th, 1936. Now 1 live in 
Kitchener. We moved there last 
spring. I have a sister and brother 
and they can hear, 

I first entered the Ontario School 
for the Deaf in Belleville, on Sept- 
ember 9th, 1942, when I was aix 
years old. My first teacher was 
Miss Meagher. She taught me 
language, speech and lipreading. 
I have been here for thirteen years. 
Now I am in the graduating class. 
I have learned language, speech, 
arithmetic, reading, history, and 
Upreading in school, and I have 
learned typing. home economics, 
beauty culture, and sewing, In Vo- 


cational Guidance I have learned 
how to get a Job. 

My favourite sports aro roller- 
skating, volleyball, ping-pong, bad- 


newspaper. 

I would Uke to be a typist in an 
office when I graduate this year. 
I have wanted to be a typist for 
two years. 

eoeccnce 

Jorce Rata 
N DECEMBER 21, 1935, I was 
born in Brantford General 
Hospital but was brought to a farm 
in St. George after a few days in 
the hospital. I have been deaf from 
birth. I grew up on the farm until 
I was fourteen years old. Then we 
moved to Galt because my mother 
got married again. 4 have lived 
there for four years and like it 

very much. 

I have one hearing sister who 
is sixteen years old and goes to 
high school. I think mother was 
born in Brampton and father in 
Acton. 

I entered the School for the 
Deaf in Belleville on October_15, 
1941. My first teacher was Miss 
Shannon. Now I am in the grad- 
uating class. I have learned speech, 
lip-reading, language, typing, sew- 
ing, beauty culture, vocational guid- 
ance and home economics My fay- 
ourite shop work is typing and sew- 
ing. 

My favourite sports are roller 
skating, ping pong, and badminton. 
My hobbies are reading the comics, 
knitting and collecting recipes. 

When I finish school, I think 
I would like to be a typist. 


ee eeeeee 
‘Vivian Curtis 


if WAS born in Kapuskasing in 

the year of 1937 on July the 
3ist. I had normal hearing until my 
family and I moved to Jollette in 
Quebec where I took ill with diph- 
theria, pneuonomia and measles. I 
suddenly became deaf at the age 
of five after my illness but I 
tended grade two and three at a 
schoo] for hearing pupils. I could- 
n’t learn much there s0 we moved 
up to Cochrane and my mother 
brought me to the Ontario School 
for the Deaf. Miss Evans was my 
first teacher down in the Junior 
school and my first lessons were 
language, Up-reading and speech. 
These are a great help to me to 
learn other subjects. Since then, 
I've been learning arithmetic, his- 
tory, composition, health, reading, 
literature, geography, and also I 


nomics, typing and beauty culture. 

My favourite subjects are lan- 
guage and geography and in shops 
I prefer typing and cooking. Vol- 
leyball, swimming and hiking are 
the sports I prefer. 

My hobbies are dancing, and 
reading. My parents are still living 
and I have a sister and a brother 
who can hear. 

When I start my first steady 
Job I would enjoy being a typist 
and I would like to travel a lot. 

eee ceeee 
Joanne BRonrMier 
N NOVEMBER, 2nd, 1936 I was 
born in Paris, Ontario where I 
have always lived. I was partially 


ei] 
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golf. My hobbies are taking pictures 
and dancing, Sometimes I like to 
read good books. 

After my graduation, 
like to be a typist. 


T would 


Isang, NUGENT 
] WAS born on a cold fall day. 
November second in nineteen 
thirty-six at my home in Pembroke 
where I have always ved. 

My father was born in Scotland 
and my mother was born in Can- 
ada. My father came to Canada 
at the age of nineteen. 

We are not sure how I became 
hard of hearing, We think it was 
caused from a fall my mother had 
two weeks before I was born, or 
from pneuonomia at the age of 
two, 

T have three hearing brothers. 
The oldest is now married, the 
second oldest 1s a Christian Brother 
in Toronto and my youngest 
brother is in grade seven at the 
Pembroke Holy Name Separate 
School which I attended for ten 
years, 

My mother told me about the 
O.8.D. and I told her that I would 
like to attend school here. I first 
came in September nineteen fifty- 
two and now it ts my third and 
last year here, . 
~ The many subjects I take are 
language, speech, lip-reading, typ- 
ing, sewing, home economies and 
beauty culture, I like all kinds of 
good healthy sports such as basket- 
ball, volleyball, swimming, skating, 
dancing, and many others. I read 
many good books and do fancy 


work. 
I have made may very nice 
friends here and whe {t is time 


for me to leave I shall always 
remember the wonderful times 1 
had at OSD. 

When I graduate I hope to be- 
come a typist at The Atomic 
Energy Government Plant at Chalk 
River which is about thirty miles 
west of my 


. oe . 
Many O'Nen. 
ov A spring day, May 30th, 1936, 
I was born in Creighton Mine. 
I grew up in that town. I became 
deaf at the age of seven months 
by falling from my carriage. When 
I was thirteen years old, my parents 
moved to Levack Mine. My father 
and mother, who can hear, came 
from Ireland and I have one brother 
who cannot hear and one sister who 
can hear. 
I entered the School for the Deaf 
in 1942 when I was five years old 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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which 1s -built into the wall. This 
cupboard has glass doors. The door 
of the speech room opens out of the 
hall on the north side of the room. 

Hanging down from the celling 
there are six lights with large white 
shades on them. The floor is light 


-|.Srown hardwood. 


Class—1955 


Front row, left to right: Joanne Brontmier, Peggy De La Franier, 
Isabel Nugent, Joyce Rath, Doreen Brown, Jeannette Mascl. 


Back row: Mary O'Neill, Vivian Curtis, Willlam Hemphill, Margaret 


Gansky, Margaret Kirkness. 


Autobiographies of the 
Graduating Class 
(Continued from page 2) 

and my first teacher was Miss 
Meagher in the Junior School. 
Now I am in the graduating class, 

The subjects I have studied are 
language and composition, arithme- 
Uc, speech, history, Up-reading, and 
reading and literature. My favourite 
subjects are language and speech. 
T have learned beauty culture, typ- 
ing, home economics and sewing. 
My favorite shop work is typing. 

The sports 4 have learned are 
basketball, volleyball, softball, bad- 
minton, table tennis and other 
games in the gymnasuim. My 
favourite sports are basketball, 
tennis, and softball. My hobbies 
are reading newspapers and mag- 
azines, 

Tam really very glad that my 
Parents sent me to school every 
year because I have learned many 
things from the teachers who have 
taught me. I like my school life 
here. 

T would like to be @ typist in 
&n office when I graduate. 

Mancaret GAnsky 

N 1936, 1 was born in Windsor, 

Ontario, in Essex County on 
July the twenty-second. 

I became deaf when I was a 
baby about three months old. One 
day my parents went out and I was 
ileeping in the carriage. In a few 
Minutes I woke up and fell out of 
the carriage. I bumped my fore- 
head and that is how I became 
deat. I don't mind about being 
deat. T am always happy and have 
lots of friends. 

My parents and two brothers 
can hear. My parents came to 
Canada from Europe. 

In 1942, on November the eleven- 
th I first came to the Ontario 
School for the Deaf which was 


located In the city. Then, I lived 
in a large house on Victoria Street. 
First, I started to learn how to 
write my name. Miss Van Allen 
was my first teacher. 

Now I am in the graduating 
class, The subjects I have learned 
are speech, language, arithmetic, 
social studies, reading typing, sew- 
ing, home economics and beauty 
culture, 

At the O.S.D. I have learned to 
dance and to play many games 
such as volleyball, basketball, base- 
ball, and table tennis. 

My favourite subjects are typing, 
language, speech, cooking. My hob- 
bies are swimming, writing letters, 
and knitting. 

I would like to be a typist in an 
office in the United States or 
Windsor after I graduate. 


A Description of the 
Speech Room 

The speech room is rectangular 
shaped and 1s twenty-six feet long. 
twenty-two feet wide, and twelve 
feet high. Above the door is the 
number one hundred and twenty- 
four. This room is on the second 
floor in the main building and it 
faces the front lawn. 

On the south wall there are four 
large windows. This makes the 
room bright and cheerful when the 
sun shines. On the windows there 
are cream-coloured blinds and be- 
low the windows there is a large 
radiator. On the south wall in each 
corner, there is a small bulletin 
board. In the centre of the south 
wall, between two windows, there is 
a picture of Jack and the Beanstalk. 

On the east and west walls there 
are two long blackboards, Above the 
blsckboards there are many coloured 
pictures of the former plays and 
pageants. 

‘There is a large electric clock on 
the north wall. In the north-west 
corner there is a large cupboard 


‘The teacher's desk is in the centre 
at the front. The room is equipped 
with a new Grason-Stadler group 
hearing-aid. The pupils’ desks are 
arranged in a semicircle facing the 
west wall. There are ear phones on 
the right corner of each desk. By 
the teachers desk there is a cabinet 
for records and a record player sits 
on top of the cabinet. We go to the 
speech room every day for a spe- 
cial speech lesson. The graduating 
class is also taught language. in 
the speech room. ~- 

Peggy DeLaFranier, G.C. 


A Description of the 0.S.D. 
Campus 

The beautiful campus of the On- 
tario School for the Deaf is situated 
about two miles east of Belleville 
on number two highway. 

As one stands at the large gates 
entering the campus, one sees a 
beautiful smooth green lawn with 
an evergreen tree in the centre and 
many lovely flowerbeds along the 
sides. There are several different 
kinds of trees on the campus. 

One might turn his head toward 
the right side and there-see the 
large play-ground for the boys. On 
this ground there are swings, see- 
saws, and jungle gyms for the boys 
to play on. 

On the left side ts the girls’ beau- 
tilful green grassy playground. It is 
also equipped with swings, slides. 
and a merry-go-round. There is a 
wide paved roadway for parking 
ears and the girls often roller-skate 
on it. 

Straight ahead from the gate is 
the main building, the school, which 
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has two floors. It is a very large 
brick building with vines growing 
on the walls. 

Near the boys’ playground is the 
boys’ residence which has two floors. 
It ts a long red brick building. 

The girls' residence is: the same 
as the boys’ on the outside, and it 
also has two stories. 

South of girls’ residence, across 
@ narrow road s a@ large white 
building which {is the gymnasium. 
It is quite close [to the highway. 
Half of the gym 18 for the boyg and 
the other half for the girls. 

North-east of the girls’ building 
is the two storied junior residence 
for the younger children, about four 
to eight years of age. There are 
swings, jungle-gyms, sand boxed and 
seesaws on the junior playground, 

On the west side of the school is 
the Superintendent's residence. 

Back of the main building, there 
is a rather large residence for the 
maids who work in the dining room 
in the main building. Near the 
maids’ residence there is a small 
storage building. 

Beside the maids’ residence is the 
boiler room above which there ts a 
laundry. 

North of the school, there is a 
large hospital which has two floors. 
There are lovely flowerbeds and a 
lovely gteen lawn In front of it. | 

At the right side of the school, 
near the boys’ residence, there is a 
grey brick-walled snop for Agric- 
ulture and Farm Mechanics. 

Near this shop, there is a park- 
ing lot for the staff. There are two 
other shops, one for Printing and 
the other for Carpentry for the 
boys who choose those trades, 

North of the shops, there is a 
huge playground for gfhe summer 
and fall games. 

The O.S.D. campus is just north 
of the beautiful Bay of Quinte. In 
June many classes have picnics by 


the bay. —Mary O'Neill, G.C. 


Full Time Vocational Class—1955 
Girls, left to right: Joan Cullen, Jean Hopkins, Mary Kwandibens, 


Shirley Girdler. 


Boys: Donald Dennie, Allan Dale, George Metigwab, William Wilks, 
"Leslie Brown, Russell Koshowski. 
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Closing Exercises 


The annual closing exercises and 
presentation of awards will take 
place in the school auditorium on 
Tuesday afternoon, June 2lst. It 
ts expected that many parents and 
friends of the graduate will be 
present for the occasion. 


This year one copy of the print- 
ed programme is being inserted 
with each copy of the Canadian 
for June. For the permanent record 
of the school the complete pro- 
gramme will also be printed in the 
October issue of the Canadian. 


Following the graduation cere- 
monies, all pupils whose parents 
call for them may leave for their 
homes. Of those who go by train, 
the children from Northern Ontar- 
jo will leave later that afternoon, 
and the others will leave at various 
times on Wednesday, June 22nd. 

We wish for all u happy vacation 
time, 


School Opening in 
September 


School classes will begin for the 
new term on Wednesday morning, 
September 4th, at 8:30. Pupils 
will leave their homes in time to 
arrive in Belleville on Tuesday, 
September 13th. All pupils who 
have attended school before should 
be on hand for the opening day in 
order that their class placement 
may receive the necessary atten- 
tion. 


Parents who are bringing new 
beginning pupils to school for the 
first time are asked to bring them 
‘on <ither Monday or Tuesday.’Sept- 
ember 19th or 20th. 


Complete details of school open- 
ing and train schedules will be 
sent to all parents in August. 


Parents are especially requested 
to make dental appointments early 
for children whose teeth will re- 
quire attention before September. 

a 


Teachers Leaving 


Four members of the present 
teaching staff will not be returning 
next school term, Miss Joan Anglin 
has resigned to enrol in Houdhton 
College in New York State. Miss 
Marion Gaebel has accepted a po- 
sition on the staff of the Sunnyview 
School for the Deaf in Toronto. 
Miss Maureen McHale will return 
to teaching hearing children. Miss 
Zita Moher has resigned to be 
married and will live in Peterbor- 
ough. 
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Alberta Teacher Visits 
Miss Margaret I Davies, of the 


teaching staff of the new Alberta| . | 


School for the Deaf, spent a few 
days visiting this school recently. 
Miss Davies took the opportunity to 
visit with us on her way back to 
the West from Washington where 
she has spent the past year receiv- 
ing training in teaching the deaf 
at Gallaudet College. 


Annual Senior Picnic. 

The annnal picnic for the senior 
students and teaching staff took the 
form of a tour of the open-pit iron 
mining operation of Bethlehem 
Mines Corporation at Marmora 
followed by a picnic and programme 
at Crystal Beach, Madoc. 

The students and teachers were 
conducted through the plant at the 
mine by company officials who ex- 
plained the various processes car- 
ricd on there. 

‘After the visit to the mine, stu- 
dents and staff enjoyed games, 
swimming, boating, and a picnic 
supper on the shore of Moria Lake. 

Presentations were made at the 
supper tables on behalf of the As- 
sociation of Teachers and Instruc- 
tors to the four teachers who will 
leave the staff this year: 

Joan Anglin, Marion .Gaebel, Mau- 
een McHale, and Lita Moher. 

A humorous highligt was the pre- 
sentation by “Dean” 8.A. Gordon of 
a “cap and gown” to Mr, John 
Chard in recognition of his being 
awarded recently the degree of 
Bachelor of Education by the Un- 
iversity of Toronto, 

After an enjoyable outing in ideal 
weather the picnicers dept for 
home at about 9.00 p.m. 


School Dentist Advises 

Since good dental health is es- 
sential to the general health and 
welfare of our pupils, the following 
information is offered for the guid- 
ance of parents. 

The dental service provided at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf is a 
“part-time” service designed mainly 
to provide preventative and emer= 
gency service. It includes regular 
inspections and only such restora~ 
tive dentistry (fillings and extrac- 
tions) as cannot walt until holiday 
periods. There is not time to provide 
full dental care for the pupils. 

It is necessary that parents make 
use of the holiday periods to have 
all necessary dental treatment com- 
pleted for your child. In order to 
accomplish this parents should 
make a dental appointment with 
your family dentist at the beginning 
of the holidays. A card concerning 
summer dental work is sent home 
with each child to be completed 
and returned to the school in Sept- 
ember. 

‘To assist in preventing decay, the 
importance of cutting down on the 
consumption of sugars and foods 
containing sugar must be stressed. 

The amount of sugar eaten at a 
meal should be cuc down in every 
way possible; such as, by using un- 
sweetened fruit juices (grapefruit 
juice is available unsweetened), 
avoiding not more than 4 teaspoon 
of sugar on cereals, by serving fresh 
fruit when in season rather than) 
canned fruits and then sugar should 
not be used, 

Teeth must be brushed with or 
without dentifrice immediately af- 
ter each meal. 

Foods and confections containing 
sugar must be avolded between 
meals. 

Suggested foods for in-between- 
meal snacks: 

Bread (preferably brown) and 
peanut butter (no sugar’ added). 
Cheese and crackers. 

Raw vegetables such as carrot 
sticks, cabbage etc. 

Celery, Lettuce. 

Fresh fruits. 

Plain or salted nuts, buttered 


Pop-corn, potato chips. 
White milk or orange juice. 


The School ‘state 


rene: row, left to right: Misses E. 


Eagle, Mrs. 'M. Donoghue. 


Rose, M. Rutherford, J. Shannon, 


Harper, M, Hegle, M. MacDonald, A. Latchford, J. Anglin, 
M. McHale, M. Gaebel, M. Douglas. 


Second that Misses B, Wilbur, F. Fitzerald, Mrs. B, Ryan, Misses 
M. L. Tobin, M. Farrell, Z. Moher, B. Chapelle, J. Fox, Mrs. M. 


Third row: Misses R. VanAllen, H. Keeler, L. Burnside, N. Retehe 
son, M. Nichol, Mrs. G. Simpson, Mrs. G. Lewis, Misses V. 
Gardiner, W. Huffman, K. Daly. 


Fourth row: Messrs. C. Stratton, 8. “A. Gordon, A. Clare, L. Hall, 
. Chard, E. Vader, B. Williams, K. Graham. 


Back row: Messrs, J Boyd, R. H. Vaughan, J. G. Demeza, L. E. 
Morrison, R. Taylor, J. W. Hodgson. 


A list of common foods in order 
of their destructiveness follows; 
gummy, sticky foods containing 
sugar are the worst: 

1. Peanut butter with sugar, jam, 

marmalade, etc. or eaten at the 
same time as foods containing 
sugar. 

2. Food made of shortening, 
flour and sugar such as cake, 
cookies, ple, tarts, doughnuts, 
cream . puffs, chocolate cclairs. 

Chocolate milk drinks, cocoa 
and revels. 

4. Gum, raisins, figs and dates. 
5. Candies 

6. Jams, marmalades, honey, 
preserved jellies and syrups 

Ice cream, popsicles and soft 
drinks, 


3. 


1. 


It 1s recommended that parcels 
sent to children during the school 
term, do not include any of the 
foods in the preceding list. 

JOHN M. CLARKE, D.DS. 
Schoo) Dentist 


Association Party 
On Wednesday evening, May 18 
the Association of Teachers and 
Instructors held a card party in 
the school auditorium which was 
decorated with fresh spring flowers. 
‘Wives, husbands and guests of 
the members thoroughly enjoyed a 
pleasant evening of bridge and 


by} court whist. 


A delicious lunch of sandwiches 
relishes, cake and coffee prepared 
by the Massasaga church group 
was graciously served by Miss 
Gardiner and her committee. 

Prizes were awarded for the card 
games. 

Mr. Boyd welcomed the guests 
and thanked those who made the 
party a success, —Z. A. Moher, Sec. 


Pupils Enjoy Circus 

The entire student body of the 
OSD. were guests of the Belleville 
Police Association at their present- 
ation of Clyde Brothers’ Circus 
in. Belleville Community Arena on 
Thursday afternoon, June 16th. 
Our 380 pupils with housemothers 
and teachers enjoyed the two hour 
show immensely and are grateful 
to the Belleville policemen for 
making this possible. 


Mrs. Higgins to Retire 


It is with deep regret that it was 
learned that Mrs. Edith Higgins has 
decided to retire this summer. 

Mrs, Higgins has been in charge 
of the residential life of our girls in 
the Girls’ Residence for the past 
eight years. In this responsible c: 
pacity she has been mother to hun- 
dreds of our older girls who have 
come to know her and respect her 
as a kind mother and friend. Her 
good judgment, patience, and wise 
counsel have meant much to the 
girls under her care and she will be 
greatly missed. All join in wishing 
her every happiness in her years of 
well-earned retirement in Brant- 
ford Ontario. 


Girls, Successful in 


Swimming Tests 

Seven Girls have completed the 
requirements for their Red Cross 
Senior Swimming Badge. After prep- 
aration in their regular swimming 
periods under the instruction of Miss 
Beth Wilbur, teacher of hysical edu- 
cation the girls were tested in their 
swimming ability and knowledge of 
swimming methods and vigil pe 
by Red Cross examiner, 
Workman of Trenton, on’ sesdey 
evening, June 7th, in thep-Albert 
College pool. Mr. Workman express- 
ed satisfaction with the proficiency 
of the girls, and all seven who tried 
the tests were successful. They are: 
Barbara Beaumont, Donna Bell. 
Marilyn Bishop, Marlene Coulson. 
Vivian Curtis, and Diane Moon. 


Shoe Repairs 

Parents are reminded of the Ict- 
ter sent out from the school at the 
end of February concerning the 
cost of shoe repairs. Beginning in 
September, the cost of necessary 
repairs for children’s shoes during 
the school term will be paid from 
the individual account which is on 
deposit with the Bursar for the 
child concerned. This will make it 
necessary for the annual deposit 
with the Bursar to be increased t0 
$15.00, Parents should be ready 
to deposit this amount when their 
children return to school in Sep- 
tember. To prevent children’s ac- 
counts from being unduly depleted 
for shoe repairs, all children should 
return in September with shoes in 
good repair, 


Many Attend on Visitors’ 
Day- 


y. 

Many parents and friends from’ 
far and near took advantage of the 
ideal weather conditions on Friday, 
June 10th to attend the annual 
visitors’ Day at school. A 
Friday was chosen instead of the 
usual Wednesday for the annual 
event this year to make it pos- 
sible for more parents to attend. 
The choice of day proved popular 
with parents, although a smaller 
number of local residents was on 
hand since stores remain open in 
Belleville throughout Friday after- 
noon and evening. 

At 1.00 p.m. the visitors gather- 
ed in the school auditorium and 
were divided into five groups, each 
to visit four classrooms of repre- 
sentative levels of work in the 
Junior, Intermediate and Senior 
Schools. Twenty classes were, visit- 
ed in this way. Students who con- 
ducted the visitors were: Willlam 
Hemphill, Donald Dennie, Russell 
Koshowsk!, Billy Wilks, and Robert 
Stewart. 

At 3.00 p.m, the guests returned 
ta the auditorium for an enjoyable 
programme and fashion show. The 
prozramme began with the “Over- 
ture to Alice in Wonderland” play- 
ed by the senior rhythm band 
under the direction of Mr. S, A. 
Gordon. Clothing made by the 
senior girls under Miss N. Ketcheson 
was modelled by pupils. Four 
Junior pupils modelled clothing 
made for younger children, and 
the senior girls modelled clothing 
made for themselves. Sports styles 
were featured in the first pre- 
sentation, Included were the uni- 
forms made for the senior and 
junior girls’ basketball teams. The 
intermediate rhythm band directed 
by Mr. K. Graham played the 
“Wedding of the Painted Doll”. 
Senior girls then modelled teen-age 
styles which featured dresses and 
suits. Hair stylings were done in 
the Beauty Culture classroom un- 
der the direction of Mrs, G. Lewis. 

One of the highlights of the 
programme was the presentation 
of a secne from the annual school 
play “Alice in Wonderland.” direct- 
ed by Mr. Gordon. The scene chosen 
depicted the Queen's Croquet Match. 

Following the programme, senior 
rirls under Miss K. Daly, served 
tea in the Home Economics room. 
From there the visitors went to the 
rymnasium to examine the large 
vanied display of work from all of 
the academic and vocational classes 
of the school. Great interest was 
displayed in the many projects 
arranged for inspection. 

The gymnasium doors were open 
again at 7.30 and many more 
visitors browsed among the exibits. 
At 8.30, the gymnastic exhibition 
bexan in the boys’ gymnasium. 
Tumbling, ¢xercises, and pyramids 
were featured by various boys’ and 
tirls' groups. The timing and pre- 
cision of the boys was noteworthy. 
Two clowns, Brian Meany and Alan 
Oxawa added a good deal of fun 
and exceptionally good tumbling 
lo the performance. Boys’ events 
were announced by Harold Bradley. 

An effective pattern was formed 
by the girls in their tumbling as 
they ran in alternately from four 
corners of the mats to perform in 
the centre. The five jumping beans 
Proved popular, and the group ex- 
ercises showed excellent rhythmic 

“movement. The Indian club swing- 
ing proved a fitting climax. It was 
performed by the girls in total 
darkness with fluorescent paint 
lighting up the shoes, shorts, and 
clubs of the girls. The gymnastic 
display was directed by Miss B. 
Wilbur and Mr. W. Williams, teach- 
ers of physical education. Mr. 
Gordon played a piano accompani- 
ment throughout the display. 

——_+——_ 


Boys’ Sports 
C.0.S.8.A. Track and Field 
The annual C.OSS.A, Bay of 
Quinte District track and field meet 
was held at Albert College on Satur- 
day, May 14. Ten schools partici- 
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pated inthe events with Albert 
scoring an easy victory of 77% 
points, almost 20 more than their 
nearest competitior, B.C.1, 

The stanc 


as follows: Albert 77% points; Bel- 
leville Collegiate 58%; Brighton 4! 
Napanee 36; Quinte 33; Trenton 2! 


OSD, 14; Picton 8; North Hastings 


7 and Deseronto 4. 

The O.8.D., placing seventh out 
of ten schools had only 15 girls and 
5 boys entered. Donald. Dennie 
came up with 2 thirds in the 100 and 
220 yard sprints for the senior boys, 
with B. Hemphill coming a close 
forth in the 220 yard event. Two 
Intermediate boys alsoyplaced forth 
in their events. Bry ny in|the 
100 yard dash and‘ Andre Bourget 
in the Shot Put. 


The outstanding event for the int- 
ermediate boys was, the 440 yard 
dash. A new record was established 
of 65 5/10 sec. with three seconds 
cut off the old mark. Robert Hill- 
man of O.S.D. placed third in this 
race completing the course in less 
than a minute. —W. WILLIAMS 


palace SOLLLLE 
O.S.D. Field Day 
May 26, 1955 


Due to rainy weather the annual 
OSD. Field Day was postoned 
from May 25th, but was held on the 
following day, May 26th, under 
ideal conditions. It was a highly 
successful meet from all points of 
view; the interest and participation 
of students was high, and the 
achievements of the athletes were 
noteworthy. In all, four boys’ re- 
cords and five girls’ records were 
broken during the day, 

The juvenile boys broke three 
records. John Wright jumpled 13 
feet 3-1/2 inches in the running 
broad to set a new record the; old 
record being 12 feet 11 inches. He 
also beat his last year’s record of 
144 feet 4 inches in the softball 
throw by tossing the ball 174 feet 
6-3/4 inches. Wright also tied with 
a first year intermediate boy, Don- 
ald Earl when they beat the previ- 
ous mark of 3 feet 11 inches in the 
high jump, both clearing the bar at 
3 feet 11-1/2 inches, One of the 
highlights of the day was the Inter- 
mediate boys 880 yard run in which 
Robert Hillman set a new mark of 
2 minutes 29.2 seconds which top- 
ped by nearly 3 seconds ¢the old 
record. 

Even though Beth Wright broke 
three records in the Junior event. 
Patsy Bishop edged her out for the 
Junior Championship by one point. 
Beth set records in the running 
broad by jumping 13 feet 9 inches. 
§ inches better than the old record, 
and in the running high jump by 
clearing the bar at 4 feet 1 inch 
beating the old record of74 fect. 
She also set a new mark in the 
hop-step and jump by adding 1 
foot, 3 inches to the old record of 25 
feet, 9 inches. Mary Gwalter of the 
Intermediate girls chopped one 
tenth second off the old record of 
10 seconds in the 75 yard dash. The 
Intermediate girls’ relay team. 
Marilyn Bishop, Barbara Beaumont. 
Lillian Kluba and vonna Roult ran 
the 220 yard course in 34.8 seconds 
beating the old record of 45 seconds. 


Boys’ Ice Races and Field Day 
Points 
Ice FIELD 
Races Day ‘TOTAL 
Senior * 
Wm. Hemphill 
Donald Dennie 
Donald Sattler 
Glen Skinkle 
Grant Drury 
Billy «Wilks 
R. Ebersole 
K. Searson 
H. Bradley 
Intermediate 


Robert Hillman 2 
Bryan Meany 


NAME 


24 


3 16 


of ‘the schools was'| 


Andre Bourget 
John Fossum 
Keith Dorschner 
A. Ogawa 

- Martin 

. Henshaw 

. Cassell 

. Griffore 


Suni 

. Roggie 
|. Labadie 
|. Brolley 
. Fowler 
. Williams: 
. Barron 

Hawkins 

LeBlanc 
. Eynon 
. Newsted 


Juvenile 


|. Wright 3 
. Earle 0 
. Armes 1 
. Chontos 0 
. Bisson 0 
. Ainsworth 0 
Girls’ Field Day Points 
Senior 
Doreen Brown, 14, Peggy DeLa- 
Franier, 10. Sheilagh Kerr, 6. 
Colleen Williams, 4. Christina Ben- 
nett, 3. Sarah Brant, 3. Mary O'Neil, 
3. Jeannette Masci, 2, Donna Bell, 
Shirley Elliott, 
Kwandibens, 


1, Maryanne 
1. Joy Saunderson, 1. 


Intermediate 
Marlene Caldwell, 18. Mary Gwal- 
ter, 10. Marilyn Bishop, 5. Barbara 
Beaumont, 4. Lila Garnett, 4. Donna 
Roult, 4. Heili DeRosario, 3. Betty 
Williams, 3. Lillian Kluba, 1. 


Junior 
Patsy Bishop, 15. Beth Wright, 14. 
Diane Lew, 12, Margaret Munsie, 
Carol Bindernagel, 2, Ruth ‘Mas- 
mites 2. Donna Mosher, 2. Linda 
Miller, 1, 


FIELD DAY RESULTS 


Senior Boys 

100 yd. dash—1. D. Dennie, 
B. Hemphill, 3, R. Ebersole, 

220 yd. dash—1. D. Dennie, 
Hemphill, 3. D. Sattler, 

440 yd. dash—1. D. Dennie, 
Hemphill, 3. D. Sattler. 

880 yd. dash—1. D. Dennie, 
Hemphill, 3. K. Searson. 

Pole Vault.—1. B. Hemphill, 
Drury, 3. G. Skinkle. 

Running High Jump—l. B. Hem- 
phill, 2. D. Dennie, 3, G. Drury. 

Running Broad Jump—l. B 
Hemphill, 2. G. Skinkle, 3, D. Sat- 
tler. 

Discuss—I. B. Hemphill, 
Wilks, 3. H. Bradley. 

Shot Put—1. B. Hemphill, 
Sattler, 3. B. Wilks. 

Hop Step & Jump—l. B. Hemp- 
hill, 2. G. Skinkle, 3. D. Sattler. 


Intermediate Boys— 

100 yd. dash—1. B. Meany, 2. R. 
Hillman, 3. J. Fossum. 

220 yd, dash—1fR. Hillman, 2. J. 
Fossum, 3. B. Meany. 

440 yd. dash—1. R. Hillman, 2. B. 
Meany, 3. J. Fossum. 

880 yd. dash—1. R. Hillman, 2. B. 
Meany, 3. G. Henshaw. 

Pole Vault—1. R. Hillman, 2. B. 
Meany, 3, C. Martin. 

Running High Jump—t. R. Hill- 
man, 2. A. Ogawa, 3. B. Meany. 

Running Broad Jump—l. R. Hill- 
man, 2. B. Meany, 3. A. Bourget. 

Discus—1. A. Bourget, 2. R. Hill- 
man, 3. C. Cassell. 

Shot Put—1. Bourget, 2. K. Dors- 
chner, 3. G. Griffore. 2 

Hop Step & Jump—i. B. Meany, 
2. B, Hillman, 3. A. Bourget. 


Junior Boys— 

100 yd. dash—1. N. Roggie. 2. J. 
Labadie, 3. M. Brolley. 

220 yd. dash—1. J. Labadie, 2. N. 
Roggie, 3. M. Brolley. 

440 yd. run—l. J. Labadie, 
Roggie, 3. E. Fowler. 


2. 


B. 
B. 
B. 


2. 


2.G. 


2 = &B. 


2. 


D. 


2. N. 


| well, 2. L. Garnett, 3. B, 
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Relay—l. M. Brolley, J. Labadie, 
B, Williams, N. Roggie, 

Pole Vault—l. B. Williams, 2. N. 
Roggle, 3. E. Fowler. 

Running High Jump—l. M. Brol- 
ley, 2. J, Hawkins, 3. E. Fowler. 

Running Broad Jumj—1. M, Brol- 
ley, 2, J. Hawkins, 3, ‘E. Fowler. 

Discus—1. B. Brolley, 2. A. Bar- 
ron, 3. J. Labadie. 

Hop Step & Jump—t. J. Labadie, 
2. N. Roggle, 3. L. Newsted. 


Juvenile Boys- 

15 yd. dash—1. D. 
Wright, 3, 8 Chontos. 

100 yd. dash—1. D. Earle and J. 
Wright, 2. L. Armes. 

Softball Throw—1. J. Wright, 2. 
D. Bisson, 3, A. Ainsworth. 

Running High Jump—t. D. Ear- 
Wright, 2. D. Earle, 3. S. Chontost 

Running board Jump—l. J. 
Wright, 2. D. Earle, 3, S. Chontos 
and L. Armes. 


arle, 2. J. 
‘ 


Senior Girls 


75 yd dash—l. P. DeLaFranier, 
2. D. Brown, 3. C, Bennett. 


100 yd, dash—1. D. Brown, 2. P. 
DeLaFranier, 3. S, Kerr 


Softball Throw—1. M. O'Neill, 2. 
C. Williams, 3. S, Brant. 


Standing Broad Jump—1. D. Br- 
own, 2, P, DeLaFranier, 3, S. Brant. 


Running Broad Jump—1. D. Br- 
own, 2. P, DeLaFranier, 3. C. Ben- 
nett, 


Hop-Step_ & Jump—1. D. Brown, 
2, P. DeLaFtanier, 3. C. Bennett 


Relay—1. P. DeLaFranier, J. Sa- 
underson, S. Elliott, M. Kwandibens, 
Intermediate Girls 

75 yd. dash—1, M. Gwalter, 2. M. 


3.) Caldwell, 3, De Roult, 


100 yd. dash—1. M. Gwalter, 2. 
Caldwell, 3. D. Rouit. 7 

Softball Throw—1. H. DeRosario, 
2, M. Caldwell, 3 M. Bishop 

Standing Broad—1 M. Caldwell, 
2, L. Garnett, 3. B, Beaumont. 


Running High Jump—1.M. Cald- 
Beaumont. 


Running Broad Jump—1. M. Cald- 


.) well, 2. M. Gwalter, 3. D, Roult. 


Hop, Step & Jump—l. M. Cald- 
well, 2. M. Gwalter, 3. M. Bishop. 


Relay—1!. M. Bishop, B, Beau- 


.| mont, L. Kluba, D. Roult. 


Junior Girls | 

50 yd. dash—1. P. Bishop 
Wright, 3. D. Lew. 

Softball Throw—1. D. Lew, 2, M. 
| Munsie, 3. D, Mosher. 

75 yd. dash—l. D. 
Wright, 3. R. Massicotte™ 

Standing Broad—1. P. Bishop, 2. 
D. Lew, 3. B. Wright. 

Running High Jump—1 B. Wright, 
2, C. Bindernagel, 3. P. Bishop. 

Running Broad Jump—1. B. W- 
right, 2. P. Bishop, 3. D. Lew. 

Hop, Step & Jump—l. B. Wright, 
2. P. Bishop, 3. D. Lew. 

Relay—1. R. Massicotte, M. Mun- 
sie, L. Miller, D. Mosher. 


2. 


B. 


w, 2. B. 


Championships were as follows— 
Senior Boys Champion—B. Hemp- 
hill. 


Senior Boys Runner-up—D. Dennie. 

Intermediate Boys Champion—R. 
Hillman. 

Intermediate Boys 
Meany. 

Junior Boys Champion—N. Roggie. 

Junior Boys Runner-up—J. Laba- 
die. 7 

Juvenile Boys Champion—J. Wri- 
ght. 

Juvenile Boys Runner-up—M. Bro- 
Ney. : 

Senior Girls Champion—D. Brown 

Senior Girls Runner-up—P. DeLa 

Pranier. 

Intermediate 
Caldwell. 

Intermediate Girls Runner-up—M. 
Gwalter. 

Junior Girls Champion—Patsy Bis- 
hop. 


Runner-up—B. 


Girls Champion—M. 


Junior Girls Runner-up—B. Wright 


\ 
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‘Birthday Dinners 
A birthday dinner was held in 
our Home Economics Room, Wed- 
nesday, April the twenty-seventh. 
At eleven-fifteen a.m., the Inter- 
mediate pupils got together in our 
living-room for 8 few minutes. I 
shook hands with them and said, 
“Happy Birthday to you". 

The guests were Nancy Chittley, 
Jean Lambert, Carole Bindernagel, 
Donald Richardson, Willie Levy, 
Michael Devlin. They prayed. Then 
they drank rhubarb mint cocktail. 
Afterwards, they had beef stew 
with dumplings, orange souffle, syr- 
up tarts and birthday cake. They 
drank postum. 

At last, they shook hands with 
Miss Daly and me. They said, 
“Good-bye and thanked us for their 
birthday dinner. 

I was the hostess and I made 
@ sponge cake. Shirley Girdler 
jeed it and decorated it with can- 
dies. Donna Bell and Diane Moon 
served them a splendid meal. It 
was enjoyed. 

—Margaret Kirkness, G.C. 


There was a last birthday dinner 
on May llth. The guests who came 
to the Home Economics Room at 
11.15 a.m. were Pred Barrett, Gerald 
Griffore, Anita Jackson, Cecil Mar- 
tin, Glenn Hagedorn, William Bates, 
and Lois McNaught. 

The 4A girls prepared the foods 
and wrote the names on the place 
cards to put on the table. 

I made the Angel Cake the day 
before. Mary Kwandibens iced It, 
It looked very nice. 

We had a delicious dinner of 
fruit cup, mashed potatoes, boiled 
carrots, roast chicken with dress- 
ing, tea biscuits, orange chiffon ple, 
cookies, angel cake and tea. “O 
Boy!" they loved to eat chichen 
with dressing, These were very 
00d foods. 

Donna Bell and Joan Cullen were 
serving and I was the hostess. 

We enjoyed the birthday dinner. 
Tt 1s the last year of my school. 

Peasy De La Franier, G.C. 


At noon, Wednesday, May the 4th, 
a birthday dinner was served to 
eight pupils from the Intermediate 
classes. I was the hostess with Rose- 
mary Burnadz and Shirley Girdler 
as my maids. 

I met my guests at the door and 
shook ‘hands with them and wished 
them a “Happy Birthday". After 
sitting in the living room I invited 
them to the table. Each of them 
had their names on place cards be- 
fore them. My guests were Paul 
Larable, David Harvie, Joan Ison, 
Lee Hunter, Patricia Smith and 
Margaret DeGeer. i 


They had fruit cocktail, with 
juicy peaches and cherries, boiled 
potatoes, boiled carrots, and boiled 
brisket with horseradish sauce. 
Waldorf salad with fresh lettuce, 
cream puffs, drop cookies and birth- 
day cake. Before I served the cake, 
I had the candles lighted and each 
pupil blew the lights out, Fostum 
was served with cream and sugar. 

Before they left the dining room 
Miss Daly and I shook hands with 
the guests. 

The table was decorated with tu- 
Ups in a bowl in the centre of the 
table and a white table cloth over 
the table with pink paper napkins 
at each place. 

—Vivian Curtis, G. C. 
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The Senior Birthday 
Assembly 

‘We had our last birthday assem- 
bly on Wednesday, May 4th. We 
had something new and different 
on the programme. 

-At-the morning assembly, classes 
2A and 3A recited two poems in 
choral speech. Two other classes, 
1A and the graduating class, did 
the same at the afternoon assem- 
bly. 

Two weeks before the assembly, 
Miss Maloney, with the help of 
the pupils, decided which voices 
were light, which voices were medi- 
um, and which voices were dark. 
We enjoyed doing this. Then we 
formed a speaking choir with the 
three groups of voices in it. We 
practised the two poems for two 
weeks in speech periods. This was 
the first time that we spoke in a 
choir and we liked it very much. 


At the assembly. the first thing 
on the programme was morning 
and afternoon greetings. Then we 
sang “O' Canada”. Next, class 2A 
and my class, 3A went‘up on the 
platform and stood in the three 
groups. We recited the poem “A 
Rainy Day Song” in choral speech. 
Miss Maloney directed the choir. 


Next, the pupils who had birth- 
days went to the platform. Mr. 
Demeza shook hands with them 
and wished them many happy re- 
turns, We sang “Happy Birthday” 
to them. For the seventh number, 
classes 2A and 3A, went up on the 
platform again, and recited the 
poem “Spring Song” in choral 
speech, with Miss Maloney direct- 
ing us, The next item, number eight, 
was announcements about C.0.5.3. 
A. Field Day at Albert College on 
May 14, Empire Day on May 20, 
Victoria Day on May 23, Field Day 
at OSD. on May 25, Visiting Day 
on June 10, the Plenic on June 15, 
and Graduation Day on June 21, 


After that we sang “Pussy Wil- 
lows.” Then everyone said a poem 
“Vacation Time is Near.” All the 
girls said the first verse because It 
was about blossom time. All the 
boys sald the second verse because 
it was about swimming and fishing 
time, and everyone joined in the 
last verse because it was about 


evening, when they 
portunity to mingle with 
new friends 

Archdeacon Creggan and Rey. 
Mr. Smith were both present and, 
as usual, enteréd into all the 
activities. 

Faye Westbrook in a few well- 
chosen words volced the apprec- 
jation of our students to the mem- 
bers of the AY.P.A. and their 
ministers. 

The following pupils attended 

the party: Fred Barrett, William 
Bates, Barbara Beaumont, Sarah 
Brant, Jarvis Carey, Cyril Cassell, 
Beatrice Cater, Doune Clary, 
Dale, Donald Dennie, Eugene Hales, 
Diane Lew, Willam Hemphill, 
Gordon Henshaw, Joan Mianoway, 
Avril O'Hagen, Byron Parllament, 
Faye Westbrook, Mary White, Wil- 
lam Wilks. 


and make 


vacation time which everyone likes 
very much. Mr. Demeza 
went up on the platform and talk- 
ed to us about different things. 
He said that several people had 
told him that those who acted 
in the play “Alice in Wonderland,” 
had very good spetch. He spoke 
about the C.O.S.8.A. badminton 
champions, Alan Ogawa and Brian 
Meany and he congratulated them. 
Mr. Demeza also said that classes 
2A and 3A had good speech in the 
choir that morning and that all 
the speech at the Assembly was 
good. Then we sang, “God Save 
the Queen”, and ended the pro- 
gramme with dismissal to our 
classrooms. 

—Sarah Brant, 3A Sr. 


Anglican Pupils’ Party 


On Wednesday evening June 1, 
the senior Anglican students were 
entertained at Christ Church, Belle- 
ville by the A.Y.P.A. of the church, 

On arriving at the ‘church all 
participated in outdoor games on 
the church grounds. Then. fol- 
lowed a delicious luncheon, pre- 
pared and served in the Parish 
Hall by the young people of the 
church. 


Girls’ Sports 


Miss B. Witsur 


C.0.8.8.A. Track and Field 


Saturday, May 14th was the date 
for the annual C.0.8.8.A. track 
and field meet held this year at 
Albert College. 

Fifteen girls were entered into 
the girls section of the meet. These 
girls covered most of the senior, 
intermediate and junior events. 
Those entered for senior were 
Doreen Brown, Christina Bennett, 
Sheilagh Kerr, Colleen Williams, 


and Mary O'Neill, 
moment Mary O'Neill threw her 
knee out and could not compete, 
but went along to help the girls 
get to each event on time. Those 
entered for intermediate were, Mar- 
lene Caldwell, Mary Gwalter, Eve- 
lyn Caldwell and Donna Roult. 
Those entered for junior were Diane 
Lew, Pasty Bishop, Beth Wright 
and Ruth Massicotte. 

The girls did very well this year 
taking eleven of the fourteen points 
for OS.D. In the junior section, 
Diane Lew whizzed down the track 
to carry off a first in the Juntor 75 
yard dash, while Beth Wright jump- 
ed three feet ten inches to carry off 
@ second in the junior high jump. 
The junior relay team outdid them- 
selves. Not only did they come in 
first but they also broke a record. 
The former record was 30.2 seconds 
and our relay team ran it in 29.7 
seconds. The relay team consisted 
of Pasty Bishop in first place, Beth 
Wright, second, Ruth Massicotte. 
third, and in final position, Diane 

Ww. 


then | per 


The intermediates also did very 
well with Marlene Caldwell taking 
most of the honours. Marlene took 
a third in the intermediate fifty 
yard dash and then turned around 
and took a third in the intermedi- 
ate seventy-five yard dash. The 
intermediate relay team placed third. 
It consisted of, Marlene Caldwell, 
Donna Roult, Evelyn Caldwell, and 
Mary Gwalter. 

Table Tennis 

Ten girls were entered in the senior 
intra-mural table tennis finals. They 
were 8. Brant and D. Moon, M. 
O'Neil, P. De La Pranier, M. Cald- 
well and 8. Kerr, V. Curtis and 
D. Bell, J. Cullen and D. Clary. 

In the first two games Mary 
O'Neill and P. DeLaFranier beat 
8. Brant and D. Moon and D. Bell 
and V. Curtis beat M. Caldwell and 
8. Kerr. The next two games were 
played and the winners were D. Bell 
and V. Curtis over J. Cullen and 
D. Clary, while 8. Brant and'D, 
Moon beat out M. Caldwell and 
8. Kerr. In the final game of the 
evening 8. Brant and D. Moon won 
over J. Cullen and D. Clary to be- 
come the runner-up, while M. 
O'Neill and P. DeLaFranier beat 
out D. Belt and V. Curtis to become 
the table tennis champions. 

There were twelve girls entered in 


tennis finals. They were B. Beau. 


mont and N. 
E. 
Lat 


D. Roult 


Bishop. 

The first two games were play. 
ed and the winners were D. Roult 
and E. Caldwell over B. Beaumont 
and N. Moon. B. Williams and M. 
Bishop beat out A. Jackson and q: 
Marion. In the next two games 
D. Roult, and E. Caldwell won over 
M. Gwalter and M. Lawrence while 
B. Willams and M. Bishop beat 
out M. Pescie and M. St. Pierre, 
The final game of the evening 
was a closely contested one with 
D. Roult and E. Caldwell coming 
out the champions and B. Williams 
and M. Bishop the runners-up. 


Badminton Tournament 
Wednesday, April 27th was the 
date for the annual C.0.8.8.A. bad- 
minton tournament held at the On. 
tario School for the Deaf. 


There were seven secondary 
schools entered St. Michael's, Tren- 
ton, Belleville Collegiate, Quinte 
Secondary School, Albert College, 
Campbellford and O.8.D. Two more 
schools attended this year than last 
year, 

Thirty teams were entered; nine 
senior girls’ teams, nine junior girls’ 
teams, six senlor boys’ teams and six 
junior boys’ teams. It was a single 
elimination tournament with each 
set the best two out of three games. 


Those entered from B.C.I. were 


{| Wage and Wessels, Rose and Row- 


land for sentor girls, Irwing and A. 
Smith, Weese and M. Smith for 
Junior girls. Albert College was the 
only school to enter a full eight 
teams; for senior girls, Whetham 
and Moody, Crawford and Hudgin; 
for junior girls, Morgan and Smith, 
Robson and Schryer; for senior 
boys, Sitelman and Donaldson, 
Grelshein and Ashton; for junior 
boys Franklin and Safe, Ancel and 
Macluer. Two juntor girls teams 
were, entered from Qunite high 
school, Hatfield and Musclaw, Rosen 
Anderson. Four teams were enter- 
ed from Campbellford; senior girls, 
Smith and Locke; junior girls Mc- 
Donald and Irwin; senior boys Bar- 
num and Tong; junior boys Band 
and Plerce. Trenton entered three 
senior teams; senior girls Laroche ° 
and Bennett; senior boys Refausse 
and Mitchell, McCaffrey and Pud- 
den. St. Mike's entered three teams; 
senior girls, S. Thatham and J. 
Thatham; junior boys McFee and 
Berrican, Hallorn and Rashotte. 
OB.D. entered six teams, four girls 
and two boys, For the juntor girls; 
L. Kluba and L. Garett, M. Cald- 
well and B. Williams; the senior 
girls 8. Brant and M. O'Neill, D. 
Brown and D, Moon. The senior 
boys were B. Hemphill and G. 
Skinkle. The junior boys were A. 
Ogawa and B. Meany. 

The winners of the junior girls 
were C, Irwing and A. Smith, B.C. 
I. and runners-up were M. Cald- 
well and B. Williams, O.8.D. Sen- 
jor girls champions were 8. Tatham 
and J. Tatham, St. Mike's, and run- 
ners-up, Laroche and Bennett Tren- 
ton. Senlor boys’ champions were 
Mitchell and Refausse, Trenton with 
McCauffrey and Pudden as runners- 
up, also from Trenton. Junior boys 
champions were B. Meany and A. 
Ogawa of O.8.D. and runners-up 
were Franklin and Safe of Albert 
College. 

Mr. Williams, the boys P.T. teach- 
er, did an excellent job as conve- 


the intermediate intra-mural table|ner of the tournament. 


“Junior School 


PREPARATORY I SE. D. 


THE CANADIAN 


Birthday P 
Friday, April 29,-was my birthday. 


-|I was nine. I got a box. 


‘We are happy to see Rita back at 
school again. Rita likes to play on 
the swings. 


Alex likes to play football. He 
also likes to climb the bars, 


Gladys is very happy. She got a 
She likes 


other boys and girls, 


Shirley is always happy. She 
plays with her dolls sometimes. She 
Ukes to skip and to play on the 
swings. 


PREPARATORY II JR. C. 
Mrs. M. A. EAcLe 


A Walk in Spring 

April 13 we went for a walk. We 
saw pretty flowers. We saw blue 
selllas and white, yellow and purple 
crocuses. We saw many bees. We 
saw yellow daffodil buds. We saw 
three robins. We saw buds on the 
trees. 


Spring Flowers 
April 17 we saw pussywillows. 
April 18 we saw daffodils, April 20 
we saw dandelions and a forsythia 
bush with yellow flowers on it. 
Mary Hummel, 


Play in Spring 
We play ball, marbles, jacks and 
baseball. We play with kites We 
play on slides, swings and teeters. 
We skip with a rope and roller 
skate, ‘Murray Robinson. 


A Walk in Spring 

May 3 we went for a walk. We 
saw many dandelions, bees, many 
pretty tulips, green leaves on the 
trees and a blackbird. Mr. Hodgson 
and the boys were working. They 
were making flower beds and cut- 
ling the grass. Mr. Hodgson gave 

us two red tulips and a daffodil. 
—Peter Grant. 


Spring Babies 
I saw o robin’s nest, It had four 
blue eggs in it. Tne mother robin 
sat on the nest. sour baby birds 
came out of the eggs. Two baby 
birds fell out of the nest and died. 
Two baby birds are in the nest. 
I have a mother rabbit at home. 
It has seven baby rabbits. 
—Bruce Newton. 


Spring Flowers 
May 13 we went for a walk. We 
‘aw pink and white apple blossoms. 
May 16 we saw lilacs. They are 
purple and white. —Donald Toms. 


A Sunday in Spring 

Sunday morning, May 16, I came 
to Sunday School. I went to church 
With the girls and boys. I saw the 
Scouts and Girls Guides. They 
carried flags. Sunday afternoon 
Ruth and I played hopscotch. I 
Played catch with a ball. Sunday 
night I had supper. I saw the movie 
“Barber of Seville.” I saw basket- 
ball in the movies too. I went to 
bed, —Carol Ferguson. 


PREPARATORY III JR. A. 
Miss M. E. NicHon 


Popping Popcorn 
One day Miss Nichol went to a 
store. She bought some corn. She 
Prought {t to school. Miss Hegle 
ent Miss Nichol a popper and a hot 


—Ruth Kayorte, | ing. 


Friday afternoon I had a party. 


I had a pretty brown and white 
birebday, cake.-Nine candles were on 


boys sang “Happy Birthday” to me. 
We had birthday cake, ice-cream, 
cookies, oranges, candies, bubble 
gum and potato chips. We had or- 
ange freshie to drink. We liked my 
party. The girls and boys thanked 
me. —Donald Russell. 


My Easter News 
I went home for Easter. I live in 
Hamilton, 


My family had five rabbits. One 
rabbit ran away. Now there are 
four rabbits at home. : 

Our dog, Sandy, was sick. He 
died. We were very sorry. Mother 
gave me a cute new puppy for Eas- 

I went to a store. I bought bu- 
bble gum. 

Bobby, Henry and I worked in the 
garden. 

Mother, Rita, Bobby and I went 
to church on Easter Sunday morn- 

Bobby gave me a box for my 
friend, June Plska. A big Easter 
egg was in the box. 

I had a good time at home at 
Easter. —Lilione Lortle. 


News 

Saturday morning we did not 
come to school. We ate breakfast. 
T looked at a television book. 

Saturday afternoon we ate dinner. 
I played on the teeter. Donald, 
David and I kicked a ball. 

Saturday night the boys had sh- 
owers. 

Sunday morning we came to Sun- 
day School. I went to the Catholic 
Church. 


Sunday afternoon the boys played 
outside, 
Sunday night I suw movies about 
Robinson Crusoeland. 
—Gerry Martens. 


My Easter News 

Peter’s mother and daddy, Peter. 
Leslie and I went to my home in 
Trenton for Easter. We had a good 
time. I rode my bicycle. Daddy 
took pictures. I got an,airplane for 
Easter. I played with it. We had 
Easter candy at home. We had 
many hens and rabbits. We ate 
them. We played outside without 

coats because it was warm 
sunny. Peter and I had sunburns. 

We: liked Easter at my home. 
—Paul Durand. 


A Garden 

One day in spring Miss Nichol 
went to a store. She bought some 
lettuce and some es, She 
bought some seeds, too. We ate the 
radishes. They were hot. We ate 
some lettuce. 

Monday afternoon, April 18, we 
went outside. We made s garden. 
Donna raked the ground. We plant- 
ed radish seeds and lettuce seeds. 
‘The sun and the rain will help the 
seeds grow. —Sharon Duffin. 


News 

Saturday morning we did not 
come to school. We ate breakfast. 

Saturday afternoon I played out- 
side. I watched television. 

Saturday night the boys had 
showers. We watched television. I 
slept a long, long time. 


Poem morning we came to Sun- 
School. ent to 
Ch we the Anglican 


Sunday afternoon we ate dinner. 

The boys played outside. 

Sunday night I saw vie 

Robinson Crusoeland. ee ata 
—David Carson. 

A Bird-House 
Our class made a bird-house in 
May. We nailed the back to the 
floor. We nailed the roof. Nancy 
and Lilione painted the floor. Don- 
a and Gerry painted the front. 
¥red and I painted the back. Don- 
ald, Sharon, Paul and Brian painted 
the roof. David painted the perch. 
The bird-house is green and brown, 
I nailed it in a tree. We hope Mrs. 
Jenny Wren will come and make a 
nest in it. —Peter Sicoli. 


An Easter Surprise 
My mother went to a store. She 
bought a pretty blue cup and sau- 
cer for me. Pretty flowers are on it. 
Mother hid the cup and saucer. 


Easter Sunday morning she woke|the 


me. She told me to look for some- 
thing. I looked and looked. I found 
the pretty cup and saucer on a 
table. I was surprised and happy. 
I thanked Mother. —Nancy Yull. 


I did not go home for Easter. 
Daddy sent me a big box. I was a 
ttle sick Thursday. I went to the 
hospital. Nancy came. I was sur- 
prised. She gave me a pretty Easter 
egg from Lilione and a chocolate 
rabbit and an Easter card from Miss 
Nichol. I was happy. 

—Fred Singleton. 


We colored eggs in school. Lilione 
gave us Easter eggs. Miss Nichol 
gave us rabbits and cards. Mother, 
Daddy and Adrian came in the car. 
We went down town. My family 
gave me roller-skates and Easter 
candy. I said, “Thank you.” I was 
happy. —Brian Rooker. 


PREPARATORY II 
Miss GWEN LEGAULT 


Thursday, April 7, Miss Legault 
took me home on the train. We 
rode to the station in a taxi. Many 
people waited for the train. We ate 
lunch and drank pop on the train. 
Mother, Noreen and Beth met me. 
Then we shopped downtown. Mon- 
day April 11, Miss Legault and I 
came back to Belleville. I had a 
happy Easter holiday. —Anne. Tyo. 

Tuesday, March 29, I had a 
birthday party. Three teachers and 
their classes came to my party. 
They sang “Happy Birthday” to me. 
I blew out eleven candles. Then I 
opened all my presents. I was very 
happy. 

‘We played bingo. Herbert Bos- 
sence, Anne Tyo, Carol Macleod, 
Margaret Gregg and I won. 

For lunch we had ice cream, 
chocolate birthday cake, peanut 
butter and banana sandwiches, pop- 
corn, candy bars, cookies and gin- 
gerale. We enjoyed the party. 

—Jacqueline House. 


Two robins made a nest on the 
branches. Mother Robin laid a blue 
egg in the nest. Soon she laid 
another beautiful egg. She and Fat- 
her Robin watched them. Mother 
Robin laid another egg. Three eggs 
were in the nest. She loved her 
three blue eggs. She sang and sang. 
She sat on the three eggs. Father 
Robin brought her some worms. 
After awhile three baby robins came 
out of the eggs. They were hungry. 
Mother Robin and Father Robin 
fed them. The family was happy. 

—Herbert Bossence. 


Wednesday, May 11, is my birth- 
day. Now I am ten years old. I had 
a nice party. We wore our good 
clothes. We played bingo. Jacquel- 
ine, Gloria and I won. We _ got 
prizes. Then we bowled and Fred 
won. Miss Legault and Mr. Gordon 
took pictures of us. Five teachers 
and Mr. Demeza spanked me. I 
blew out ten candles. Then I open- 
ed five presents. We ate lunch. We 
enjoyed the party. ‘ 
—Bobbie Ferguson. 


PREPARATORY I SR. C. 
Miss M. RurHerrorp 


Our News 
Anatoli and I played with cars, 
trucks and airplanes, Terry and I 
looked at a book. —Mark Cossey. 


Loran, Cecil, Mark and I played 
on the slide. Terry and’I threw a 
ball. —Joe Deacon. 
Terry B and I ran and laughed. 

We went ‘down the slide, 
—Ronnile Dickens. 


Nancy, Linda, Gwen’ and I rode 
our tricycles. Shagon and I blew up 
balloons. I got a! letter and ‘pretty 
pictures. ‘Marilyn Harrison. 


Anatoli and I saw a cat. I picked 

the cat up. Wayne ate an apple. 

—Clyde Jourdin. 

Loran tickled me and I laughed. 
I marched. Danny and I colored. 

—Cecil Picard. 


My Mummy and Daddy came. I 
got new brown shoes, I played in 
sand. —David Roe. 


Teddy, Fred and I played hide 
and seek. I looked at a book in bed. 
I saw the moon. —Bobby Schultz. 


Bruce, Ronnie and I roller-skated. 
Glen and I threw a ball. I saw a 
bird. —Wayne Walker. 


Miss Fitzgerald turned on the 
television. We laughed. I got a 
black and white panda bear and a 
book. —John Wilder. 


Preshyterian Church Party 

On April 30 the members of the 
Joy Club of the Presbyterian 
Church invited us to a party at 
three p.m. After dinner we got 
ready for our church party. Fifteen 
minutes before three we went to the 
front of our school. Three taxis took 
us to the church. 


At first we played various games. 
A member of the club chose Robert 
Hillman, Doreen Brown and I to be 
captains and then welthose the boys 
and girls to be on our teams. Then 
we bowled with a small, rubber ball 
at the standing clothes pins. If we 
knocked them on the floor the 
numbers on them were gained as 
points. Some of the pupils had the 
highest scores so they got prizes. 
This game seemed to be fun for us. 
In another game we carried balloons 
on spoons walking back and forth 
to our teams. My team won twice. 


While we were playing the games. 
Rev. Mr. McLean’ and his family 
came to the party. We went to see 
his family, an eleven year old 
daughter, Iris, and a seven month 
old baby daughter, Iona. Miss Burn- 
|side introduced us to our new min- 
ister and we-shook hands with him. 
Miss MacDonald was there, too. 

At lunchtime we said grace while 
Rev. Mr. Mclean thanked God for 
the food which God gave us. We 
had delicious refreshments. After 
that, we had to leave because the 
school bus was waiting for us. We 
thanked the members and Rev. Mr. 
McLean for inviting us to the party. 

We had an enjoyable time at this 
church party. 


The boys and girls who were-at 
the party were: Christina Bennett, 
Harold Bradley, Doreen Brown, Eve- 
lyn Caldwell, Elaine Carlyle, Herbert 
Cripps, Joan Cullen, Robert Eber- 
sole, Arnold Enman,’ Bruce Eynon, 
John Fossum, William Gardner, 
Peter Grant, James Henderson, 
Robert Hillman, Lols McNaught, 
Carol MacLeod, Linda Miller, Peter 
Morden, Geraldine O'Dell, Norman 
Roggie, Lois Smith, Jackie Wales, 
Elizabeth Wright, Barbara Young 


and I. —Marlene Caldwell, 2A Sr. 


a 
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The Residential Staff 


Front row. left to right’) Misses B. Thomas, H. Detlor, Mrs. L. 
Ackerman, Mrs. E Belfoi, Miss E. Fitzgerald. 


Second row: Mrs. G. Nicolson, M. Frederick. E. Higgins, B. Moore, 


G. Brown. 


Back row: Miss M. Emmons, M 
‘A. Wynne, J. G. Demeza. P. 


irs. E. Cumbley, Messrs. T. Blake, 
. Harris, Misses E Twigg. I. Reid. 


Parental and Community 
Acceptance of Exceptional 
Children 

(Continued from Page 1) 
to secure the understanding and ac- 


lowed by buzz sessions and general 
discussion. 


While the limitations of talks are 
now recognized they are not without 
value if the speaker is interesting 
and clear. After all as was said in 


ceptance of the teachers of the|the New Testament. “It has pleased 
public schools. One way is for the | God. through the foolishness of pr- 
school authorities to make provision |eaching. to save those that believe. 


for all the teachers of regular clas- 


It is greatly to be desired that the 


ses to spend a day from time to time| talk be followed by discussion but 
visiting special schools and classes. |even a talk to a service club can be 
When this happens the teachers of | of value in interpreting the work of 


such schools and classes must plan 


special education. Just the stating 


to orient their visitors to as much |of objective facts may do something 


of a genuine appreciation and un- 


to remove the fear of the unknown 


derstanding of the children’s pro-|which is often at the root of the 
blems. of growth as is possible. In| avoidance of handicapped children. 


addition, if the visiting teachers can 
be enticed into participating even 
briefly in the work of the special 
school or class, that will help. 


| Whatever the means, it is vital for 
the best development of handicap- 
ped children and for the complete 
acceptance on the part of their pa- 


The next step in securing com-| rents, that we make systematic and 


munity understanding is to make an 
effort to bring community leaders - 


planned ¢fforts to bring to the pu- 
blic a real understanding of the na- 


civic, social, business and professio- | ture of the problems of such child- 
nal - to understand the handicap-| ren and of their need for an cqual 
ped child and his necds. Again. well] chance to develop to their possibili- 
planned visiting and. if possible,|ties. Such efforts will pay great 


participation in the class by the 
visitors, can be of great help. 


dividends not only in increased bud- 
gets but in removing the emotional 


Greater understanding of spécial| conflicts of handicapped children 
education on the part of owners of | and their parents. 


newspapers and radio and telcvi- 
sion stations will pay great divi- 
dends. 

Finally thcre is the interpretation 
of the work being done with handi- 
capped children to various commu- 
nity organizations, starting with 
P.T.A.’s, women's clubs, service 
clubs and church and community 
groups. Films which have been de- 
veloped from the acceptance point 
of view can be of great value if 
introduced adequately and followed 
by panel discussions or by buzz ses- | 
sions or group discussion with a| 
consultant present. Group discus- 
sion is important if at all possible) 
since it enables individuals to work | 
out their anxieties, fears and feel- 
ings of guilt. 

Role-playing can also be of value 
in interpreting the problems of the 


handicapped. So:metimes partici- | 6 


pants car? act the role of neighbors 
talking over the back fence. At 


other times they can be neighbors | 7 


talking to parents of a handicapped 
child. At still others there can be a 
teacher and a parent dicussing the 
problems of the hundicapped child. 
Or the role-playing may represent | 
a group of teachers chatting togeth- 
er or women talking at a tea party. | 
Buzz sessions and general discussion | 
should follow the role-playing. 

‘The use of socio-drama like “New | 
Fountains” can also help to bring | 
better understanding of handicap- 
ped children if these plays are fol-| 


—The Michigan Mirror 
————— 


New Testaments Presented 
by Gideons 

On Sunday morning. May 29. a 
group of six men from the local 
Gideon Camp met with our senior 
protestant pupils and their teachers 
m the school auditorium for a 
service of worship at which they 
presented New Testaments to fif- 
teen pupils. The service conducted 
by the Superintendent follows: 


1. The Lord’s Prayer—Vivian Curtis. 

2. Hymn 623—‘Jesus Loves Me’ 

2. Psalm 23—Rosemary Burnadz 

4. Hymn 588—'God Sces the Litue 
Sparrow’ 

Psalm 100—Norman Ruttan. 

Welcome to the Gideons—Mr. 
J. G. Demeza 

Gideon Programme—Conducted 
by Mr. E. Hitchon. Presen- 
tation of New Testaments to 
B. Beaumont. C. Cassell, S, 
DeWolfe, J. Fossum, E. Hales, 
G. Henshaw. L. Heuvel, R. 
Hillman, B. Meany, B. Moore. 
L. Newsted. J. Osmars, M. 
Reid, N. Thompson, and J. 
Wales. 

8. Hymn 401—Onward Christian 

Soldiers* 
10. Prayer for our Sunday School— 
Mr. J G. Demeza. 


Church News 
Catholic Pupils 


repeat 
Each year a class of pupils is pre-| unison at the salute, the Na| 


pared for First Communion. 


"Those who received their First | cheers followed 


Printing Comes to Canad 
The printing press entered Can 
ada at Halifax in Nova Scotia, 
province formerly French, and ce 
ded to Britain in 1713. In 1749 
British Government established 
settlement at Halifax, making it 
base from which to attack the F 
ch stronghold at Loulsberg. 
English colonists in New Englan 
took a lively interest in these pro 
ceedings, and one of them Bartho 
lomew Green of Boston decided 
move his printing office up the co 
to the new town. He arrived in 
fall of 1751, but died unfortunate! 
and his former Boston partner Johy 
Bushell, came up to start.the busi: 
ness. Bushell's first production 
a newspaper “The Halifax Gazette’ 
whose No. 1 issue appeared oy 


Holy Communion in St. Machael’s 
Church, Belleville, on Sunday, May 
22, 1955, were Rita Contois, Joseph 
Lapointe, Lilione Lortie, Gerardus 
Martens, Joseph McDonell, Alexan- 
der Ruperthouse, Gloria Schneider, 
Louise St. Pierre, and Anita Villa. 

As in past years, several parents 
arrived in time to call at the resi- 
dence for their children an take 
them to Mass at 8.30 a.m. These 
children received Communion with 
their parents. Those whose parents 
could not be present, went by bus 
to the church where they were met 
by Miss A. Rush and Miss C, Malo- 
ney, the teachers in charge. This 
group received with their teachers. 

Aftcr Mass pictures were taken, 
and then parents and children went 
down town for breakfast. The rest 
of the class retyrned by bus to the 
school where they had breakfast 
about 10.15 a. m. 


Dale, George Metigwab, Bill’ Wild 
Following the breaking out of ty 
flag, the pledge was ited 


Anthem was sung and three rousin 


March 23rd, 1752. This was the 
newspaper issued in Canada. Bi 


The children always look forward| hell got most of his printing Job 


to their First Communion Day and 
it adds much to their happiness if 


from Government officials in Hall- 
fax, and from merchants open! 


their parents can be present to re-| up shops as this garrison town 


ceive with them. 


Five Pupils Baptized 


During the winter and spring 
months a class, of Baptist children 
were given special instruction by 


boomed. 

In 1758 he took in an apprenticq 

Anthony Henry, who learned the| 

trade and succeeded to the printing 

office on Bushell's death in 1761. 
The wooden screw press of tht 


Mr. A. Gordon of the schoo! staff] 26th century. though improved in 
in co-operation with Rev. Kelth| Parts. remained esscritially the 


Daniel of the Victoria Avenue Bap- 
list church. The baptismal service 
was conducted by Rev. K. Daniel 


construction and operation, till an 
iron press was madeabout 1800. 


This excerpt is taken from the] 


as part of the regular morning ser-| "Canadian Book of Printing” pub- 
vice on Sunday, May 29th. Pupils| lished in 1940 by the Toronto Publlc} 
baptized were.—Holly Ament, Nancy | Libraries and the 500th Anniversary 


Chitth 


Williams, and Jack Cyopeck. 


The right hand of fellowship will| Movable types. 
be extended to these students and 


they will be received into full mem-| The Sunday school teacher asked 
bership of the church at the Com- 


munion service on Sunday, June 


12th. 
——S eee, 


Empire Day Observed 


Marie Edmunds, Betty|Committee, comemorating the In-} 


vention of the art of printing from] 
—Canadaink. 


—+ 


Bobby why he was late. 
Bobby—I was gonna go fishing! 
this morning but Daddy wouldn't] 
let me. 
Teacher—You're a very fortunate| 


According to usual practice, the|boy to have a father like that. And) 


whole schoo! assembled on the front] did your father make it clear to you| 
lawn around the flag pole on the 


morning of Empire Day, Friday. 
May 20th, for the annual flag-|SUnday? 
raising ceremony, The colour party| Bobby—Yes. He sald I would just 
consisted of Bill Hemphill, Alan'be in his way. 


why you shouldn't go fishing on 


The Dietary, Household and Laundry Staff 
Front row, left to right: Mrs. M. Porter, Miss T. Hornweg, Mrs. V. 


Isard, Misses J. Pouli, H. Slopsema, Mrs. R. Vickery, Miss Y. 
Triemstra, Mrs. K. Richardson, Miss J Devries. 


Second row: Misses M. Lott J. 


Sikkema_ A. Vos, S. Vos, A. Lazier, 


J. Hamstra. Mrs. L. Lambert, Miss M. Ames, Mrs. B, Clelland, 


Mrs. D. Conners. 


Third row: Mrs. L. Hammond, 


Mrs. G. Crosby, Misses S. Holmes, 


M. Vader, G. Starrett, Mrs. A. Reid, Mrs. FP. Simpkins, Mrs. 


M. Mullins. 


Top row: W. Ploeg, Mrs. M. 


L. Quinn, J. G. Demeza. 


